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PREFACE 



. V... .' 



Modern societies thrive on "innovation; 'they^ are also 
increasingly and inescapably bureaucratic A. - Is this a Tpara- 
'dox? Perhaps so, fox bureaucracies, are oommonly thought^^to 
stunt the growth of everytJfrirTtg- but themselves they are said 
to suffocatie initiative , and inventiveness with, the leaden 
blanket of . routine . While such i^pagery -is ove^dYawn , : at 
nonetheless states the problem: how to create social insti-* 
tutions whose yery stability (Joes not weaken their capacity 
for innovation. Such' institutions must be opes irr-^lch*all 
received wisdom and' habits of . thought are* constant!^, re- 
evaluated, and in which the fresh idea is prized but is ^Iso 
routinely subject^ed to searching criticism. ^ The • ci:i^ativity 
within such institutions must be applied to spcially reward-\ 
ing objectives, ^ but in such -a way /as to avoid snuffing out 
its spark. / I ** _ J! 1,.^^ - ^ 



How can '^institutions be fashioned to such a Jform, and 
f^tovided wi'th the resources necessary far their important 

_w^xk2. Jniat:5--brief ly^--is^- 1^^ 

Universities are-iby no mea^s t^he only institutions which/ 
stimulate innovation within a society, but s6cial and scien-/ 
tific innovation is their raisonid'§tre. This principle 
should guide them in all they do, both in teachiiag and in 
the often-inseparable conduct of research. At all levels ofl 
instruction, a good university does far more than impart 

iknb^edge or^pi^ovlde training: in technical skillsT it stimu- 
lates^^^e student to quer;^ the purfioses of what he is^ doing, 
the .techniques of doiwg it, and the substance>df existing 
knowledge — in shoi^tj' to become an informed critic and a 
sober innovator." A society *which lacks ample numbers of . 
people such as these is culturally impoverished; it will, 
moreover, ^oon find itself in an economically precarious .or 
backsliding conditioti. Innbvators constitute an especially 
valuable 'resource for society because without innpvatiqn, r 
^-knowledge-and- technique can be neither generated-nfiir excepfti 

.haphazardly, impoi;tedv " ' o 

The capaciby for innovation is evanescent, ^and must be 
- constantly renewed . In imiversity faculty and st^udents this 
requires the stimulus of personal interaction, the regular 
updating of teaching curricula and .the redefinition of 
^research objectives; and it requires access to ample • library 
resources and nfodern scientific equipment. The university 



exists to supply the Qpportunitie& .^^^^ - necessary 
for these- piurposes;. to do m <J^ 

the needs oW its bwn membfe^rs/iand^ ability to\.' 
suppl/ thosJ needs. - ! ; iji V V ' ^ . " ^ 

In this 'report it /^il^acck^^ that uni^ * 

versities must have a larg^^'t^^ of, institW£ional auton- 

"omy as well as a dependable income w^iich^is adequate ^to 
society • s expectations of - themy But not too ^dependable ! 
University /revenues ought not b^ so fixed-- as to^ be uh^ 
affectJjd by levels of performance.! An attempt /must be made 
to reconcile financial security . with the provision. of re- , 
wards for / ^cellence. -On the one hand it must be recognized 
that universities havfe.. large needs, and that penury vrL 11 
drive universities to 'medi^ or worse.- On the oth^r 

hand, it is well to remember that money alone will not 
ensure excellence. Universities are not -immune to shoddi- . 
ness, any more than. other institutibns are; and-it is salu- 
1tary~ foiT th^ii to' haye 7a finat^^ 

reputations. 'When high sta«idards in teaching and ^research 
cannot ease . financial strangulation, and when lagging per- 
: f ormance^_wil 1^^ incur no -fi nancial penalty , the unive;:si ty 
be'coihes prey to-~ fatalism, — declining morale, and the; tdler-' 
ance of inanition in its professional staff* 

These dangers are particularly acute in the existing 
/cqnj.uncture of events in Canada. Canadian universities , as 
they move' into the 198p>'s, ^ will find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to t^ink in terms of anything^ bujC survival.. This is 
partly befi4use in most provinces; their incomes, if~dis^' 
counted fdr inflation, /have been dropping for some years and 
Jmay wel^continue =to do iSO . But the reasons ' will' be by no 
ifi^ans/uniquely finan^^^ They will pertai'ti also to falling 
stud4ht. numbers and ' the attendant incapacity to hire new 
staff. It will beVin'creasingly difficult for them to obtain, 
an infusion of tal^^rit, ambition and idealism. Universities 
face a lengthy period of retrenchment or contraction; and it 
is", import ai;^^^^^ design of new funding arrangements^ 

slrionid/^riot #eW the problems and dangers which ^e 

equa\ly.'.&^ legacy of- rapid growth during the 1960 's a^d ^the 
anti5:iplLted result of na-growth or shrinkage in 'the next two 

lldec'aaes,;'^^ Changes in JEunding practices ^ for Canadian . 

uni^Versities must tak& account of. the difficulties faced b^ 
and within the universities at this juncture in their .his- 
tory.- Financia4^.arrangements must be such as to encourage 
(internal change and self-renewal, and 'constant adaptability 
to .the needs of scholarship as well as to , the needs of the. 
society which sustains them and vdiicJ^ they serve. 

• ' i' ■ ■ ' ' 

■ ■ . .^:.: :i^: .^js V , , 
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This book is a report to the Association of. Universities 
and Colleges of ' Canada.^ It was commissioned by, the AUCC 
Board of Directors on August .10,1976, The board, requested a 
study ' which would "...analyze filiancing alternatives and 
their impact , on university excellence, with a view to. recom" 
mending a firm university positipn on the matter". The 
Board also specifically mandated the autho-r of the rejiort to 

bonsi'der: ' • ^ . 

■'■ ^ - . • • • 

~t1ie results of the other studies undertaken by the 
AUCC [dealing withr ,th^ ^teaching role of the utii- 
t.versity; centres and ; programs of excellence; and 

/ foreign students,, intert^itional" mobility, and the 
univBrsity's role in ^ijite^^ij^TiatiOnal^ development], and 
previous study^eports .otiv^^ finamcing; 

—the financing of ^resear^h* and its relation to the 
^ - ^quality of education and research for the future; 

of .tuition fees-_in^'university financing; 

■ • ^ ' \j ' \ : — -J---.— u . 

-the fih^ncial aspects of accessibility (i.e., is stu- 
dent 'atcf ad equate,.* and well administered? Are we coping, 
wit.h - problems of access to toaiversities for Canadians 
in lo^ income brackets and from, less advantaged social 
grouping's?).; ; ' . , / , 

— financial responsibilities (federal , provincial," stu- 
. dent , i)rivate donor), e.g., is the^rafio of costs of 
^/ university education that is borne by students or 
.tlieir parents to that borne by taxpayers a reasonable 
one"?; atid',' " / 

: — the mechanisms for financing . continuing education, 
^ith special^ ^tt'&nt ion to the possible role of em- 
ployers in the financing. ' 

' '■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 

There -is rather more that can usefully be said on some 

of these sujjjects ;.than on others. » A recommendation favour- 
ing largeTsfcale private giving,' or -the finance of any signi- 
ficant part of university operations by industry, would have 
no very bbyious implications for further action. Presumably 
the universities get what they can from, non-government, 
sources, and will be looking for ways^ to augment such income 



* . • • ; ' ■ .•. 

* ■ ■ • ■ ■ •/".....-■ 

in the future. , These subjects, -except as an aspect of 
reS^earch ^finan5ing, have consequently been accorded only 
peripheral attention here. , * 

The main emphasis in the report is on those aspects of 
its mandate which can be brought , under the rubric of the 
public supfport of Canadian universities . This hardly rer 
stricts the subject', since tuition fees are now usually set 
by government, and the fiulk of^ research funds also coihes 
from the public, sector. . Almost all ; aspe^ctS of un^j^ersity; 
finance are either the subject of direct gov^^rnment actiot^ ' 
or ar^ ' affected > to a profound degree l?y government policy. 
In consequence, this r^ort is really an extended commentary 
on the influence of public policy on the structure of 'the< 
university sector in Canada an* the quality of; - university 
teaching and research. ' / ^ .^^ 

Special attehtion, has been paid to the respective roles, 
of the federa]^and the provincial- goveAments'. , The report 
contains recomcaendatians regarding the.pr.6per extent of 
federal government - concern with imi^jer si ty affairs. Itj^ 
makes specific propps.als for defining federal purposes ifi>^ 
post-secondary education, and for^ re-orienting federal 
activities accordingly. -Such proposals* aye ones which, by^ 
_v±rtue__of_Uiei^ application to Canada as a whole, the AUCC 
might appropriately consid^ Tor endorsemenlr^ 
or rejection. ' 

,\ It is more doubtful that the AUCC . ought to be making 
recommendations on policy matters which can be or ought to 
be Implemented only at the provincial level. The provi^^p 
differ, in their ^cultural patterns, their isocial Jieeds, ^SSd 
their prospective demographic situation. Each province now 
has its own structure of educational institutlonfi>^_^ the 
post-secondary level. It would be hazardous ifV not im- 
pertinent -T to say nothing of its being impolitid — for a 
Canada-wide association to be. making policy rekuBffl^ndations 
. to ; provincial' governments. 

Accordingly, this report makes no explicit 'recommenda- 
tions^ for provincial policy. I hdve, however, offered my 
own opinion on the wisdom or unwisdom of , certain policy 
choices. It seems to me more in* keeping witfe, the distinc- 
tion (as argue4\here) between the matters which are properly 
of exclusive y i)rovincial concern and those /ftn which there is 
a federal interest, that recommendations oh provincial 
Nm^tters shoulxi be made only by 't^rovincial or ' regional uni- 
versity associations. I leave it to them • to take up or to 



'ignore, the comments I make upon provincial policy, an^ to 
formulate and consider such resolutionsVas -thfey may deem 
appropriate. < ^ 
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PROSPECTS FOR CAMDIAN UNI VERS ITXES, 1980-2001 
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What is the present comdition of Canadian universities? 
What is \ in store for them during the remainder of the cen-. 
tury? In pos^g theke questions we are concerned ^ith: 

—levels of educational attainment in, Canada, and 
Canadians' access to^^ university education ; 

'. ,' ' ' ■ ' . . ■ ■ 

—the ability of the universities to serve the community 
as a* cultural, scientific, and teclinpldgical resource; 

~the structure of the post-s'econdary education system 
iii each province," and its beaming on . the' quality of 
teaching and research . ' \ 

Our enquiry, even''^ere . it is concerned primarily with 
standards of achievement, requires us to examine quantita- 
tive trendslr In this chapter, then, we look at tthe ^recent 
expansion and— in most or all provinces ~ the prospective 
contraction tn, st;udent numbers, and we consider the impact 
of enrolm^t fluctuations on excellence in teaching/ learning 

. and research. , 

• ' ■ _ . ' ■ ' * ,■ 

•r, 1 VANTAGE POINT THE PRESENT 

'. — * ■ 7^ ~- * 

: "InstitutfonsT ' like people, find, it difficult to escajpe * 
their past. Not only is the present situation the re'sulf of 
past decisions; but the severity and character of problems 
yet to emerge id!ll be historically conditioned. Institu- 
. tional .options in .responding to those problems will be 
limited by the structure of universities and university 
systems, by the abilities of the people that run them, and 

/by.traditibnar notions of acceptable behaviour. 

The present is the vantage point from which one surveys 
possible' futures. What one sees depends partly dn one's 
mood, bu't it also depends on where one stands. For Canadian 
" universities in 1980, the vantage point, 'is vety, like a 
pinnacle or, perhaps,- the top of a' rat^ ladder. 
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1.1.1 GROWTH AND THE MENTALITY 

OF GROWTH, 1955-1970 ■ ' V . 

, The expansion, of Canada's . universities in the latter 
.'fifties and throughout the 'sixties was not merely un- 
restrained:, it was stimulated ^by governments •industry , ^and 
the universities alike; it« was p],anned; and it outstripped 
all expectations • - Successive projections of enrolments , 
although each was more gefterous than those which preceeded 
it, all proved too modest (see Charts I-l and 1-2). The 
percentage of young people who completed high school with a 
creditable record^ an4 Who subsequently sought admission to 
university, increased steadily. Nonetheless these percent- 
ages coatinued to lag behind those in the United. States , as 
^Canada apparently followed U.S. trends after an interval of 
about fifteen years (Bladen et al.., 1965: 14).. 

■ ■'».. . " 

It was generally supposed, as a consequence, that for 

the foreseeable future the resources of^ Canadian universi*- 

ties would continue to be stretched to the limit by rising 

student demand . Planning , .both in government? and in the 

universities, was predicated upon this assumption. 

"It will be observed from Charts 1-1 an& 1-2 that full- 
time enrolments doubled between 195^5 and 1962, and again 
between 1962 and 1969. Although student numbers provide the 
most obvious index of university growth, there" are other 
possible measures of change in '>the system, namely:^ invest- 
ment in physical facEJ^ties, increases in staff complem.ent;s, 
and the development ^f graduate schools * and research capa- 
city. These measures are especial ly^ important r if one wishes 
to consider^ as we do.,* the longer-term impact which the 
period of headlong expansion, will have otr Canadian uni- 
versities . ' ^"""'^ ' 

As is evident, from Chart I"l , univers/ties in Canada had 
gone through a sharp period of growth in e^lroliaents in the 
ii^mediate. postwar period. They then experienced an almost 
equally sharp, but 'short, contraction. It was recognized of 
course that the influx of -^war veterans, whose university 
training was publicly, supported , would not boost university* 
enrolments, for- more than five or six years. During the 
postwar bulge, the universities were stretched to capacity, 
but they met their temporary needs with makeshift arrange- 
ments. Consequently, the subsidence of enrolments did^^no^ 
occasion severe difficulties for them. - 

* ■ 4.' *i 

By contrast, the expansion which peaked during, the 
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FULL TIME FALL ipNROLMENT IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES =, 
AND COLLEGES: Actual, 1920 to 1962; Projections 
made in 1955, 1957, 1959, and 1961 
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CHART 1-2 



FULL TIME FALL . B^OLMENT IN CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 
. AND IN UNIVERSITRTRANSFER PROGRAMS IN COLLEGES: 
. ACTUAL, .1960 TO:/f576; PROJECTIONS MADE IN 196i, 
■1963>'1966, AND 1970 ] 
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1967-1971 period was aimed/at equipping the universities for 
long-term program development and growth in enrolments. .The 
universities acqv^ired vasc^ and extended physical'' 

facilities /arid they made long-term commitments to staff who 
will not reach retirement age until the 1990 's or plater (see 
Section 1.4, below). , - 




Some selecte'd indices of growth over the period B^^een 
1954/55 and 1975/76 are displayed in Chart 1-3. The? two 
expenditure items in the chair t (capital and operating ex- 
penditures) are shown in constant , dollars, with expenditures 
at the 1954/55 level assigned an index figure of 1.0. Full 
time enrolments at the graduate and undergraduate levels are 
also Inde xed, -^t will be observed that over the ZO-year 
period undergraduate enrolments-^rew -by ^ factor of five, 
while both operating expenditures and graduate enrolments 
grew by a factor of 12. ^ It was in capital expenditures, 
^wever, that the pattern of growth was most dramatic: 
constant dollar investment^, in physical facilities ^attained 
23 times"^ their former height in a period of little .more than 
a decade, . and then dropped^ sharply, especially after 
1970/71. A further demonstration of changes in investment 
patterns is made in Chart I-^:, which expresses capftal 
expenditures as a percentage of annual operating expendi- 
tures . , ' ' ' 



' * In gauging the legacy of this period, what comlts is not,^ 
scT^uch actual physical growth a$ the frenetic scramble to 
corner all available resources. It was not a period for 
thinking much about, where the^money was coming from or the 
conditions which in later years might be imppsed upon the 
universities in return for continued public Jpupport . No^r 
was it a time in which the universities could always„af ford 
to appl:^ the highes tr^ standards in hiring, ^or to hesitates. 
9ver the juration of the contractis which staff recruits were j 
enticed to sign. A uhiversity which did not eagerly snap up ^ 
public money and. scarce talent would lose out in the race 
with other more aggressive universities -- which were , after 
all*, only responding to the prodding of governments to open 
up new places for the progeny of the high schools. _ Indeed," 
many new universities were created by the provincial govern- 
ments wi,th exactly this purpose in mind; they started with 
nothing but some raw land and a rich budget. 

One particularly noticeable feature of the growth years 
was the implantation of graduate programs with, , in some 
cases, inadequate staff and scanty laboratory or library 
resources. Very often such programs had little prospect of 
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. CHART 1-3 



SELECTED INDICESiOF UNIVERSITY GROWTH 1954/55, to 1975/76 
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■ • ■ ' . CHART I-A 

RATIO OF CAPITAL. EXPENDITURES TO OPERATING 
EXPENDITURES 1954/55 TO 197A/75 
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attracting students ' of the. calibr'ie which justifies graduate' 
training. The sajne sense of no-end-in-sight expansion, 
howeveY, was just as 'evident here as it was in the case of 
staff ' recruitment . "If not^this year;, we'll be starting 
elten further beKind next year ...if we . b^gin now,, we can 
build up^ the graduate prog rata -to a respectable- standard over 
time. ..next year is too late...T*' Besides, a graduate pro-' 
gram helped a lot in reGtHiit^vng staff ♦ This, truly, was the' 
mentality of "fio 'limits to growth" . 

■ 1.1:2 A PERIOD OF UNCERTAINTY, 1970-1979 ^ 

Fall enrolment* levels in 1971 came as'a^real shock tp 
university administrators, in almost every province. For the 
first time in 20 years' there was \a dip in' student numbers — 
this time^ an entirely jonexpected one^ There was much talk 
of drop-outs and stop-buts , as registrars puzzled over? the 
unpredictable behavicJt^r of yout^ who suddenly seemed to :be 
questioning whether univerisity. waqf worth it* » . » 

. . . " ' " ''^ 

; The dip in enrolments proved to bie. shallow aiid tempo- 
rary, .but ±% was enough to inject ^.^tiew mood of caution into 
the universities and provincialTiinisXries of education. On 
the. whole, . the' 'seventies., were a period of much more re- 
strained growt^i than the^ preceding decade arid a half . 
Bullishness evaporated, pa:rtly because of changed supposi- 
tionjs about the educational and "career chqices^made by young 
people, but also , more, recently j because of awareness of the 
shrinkage in the size bf the university-age populatioiJi which 
the 'eighties will bring. ^ J 

'The cautious dnd indeed. nervous mood of. the ' seventies , 
hbwever, was also indiicied by a markedly dif f erent a:ttitude 
of government and^the public towards the universities. In 
1971 the federal, government announced a "cap" on its trans- 
fers, of mbne^y to the provinces in support of post-secondary 
eduation, and provincial expenditures henceforth gpew at a 
* mqch more modest rate than had previously prevailed, . a rate 
which the , universities had come to take; virtually for 
granted. Many students', and large segments of, the public, 
became disenchanted with the universities. . As economic 
condition^' wobbled , it became, recognized that, the vaunted 
contribution of hig]ier ^education* to economic ^ growth and 
prosperity had been overblown and oversold. ' And finally, 
the availability of research funds tightened up somewhat, 
and "assdi^sors of research applications became much more 
restrained and critical. ' ^ ► 
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These deveropments , of course, did not occur' in all 
provinces at exactly thfe same time or to^ exactly the same 
degree; but it is nonetheless remarkable to what extent the 
change in * mood was felt across the country. .'Corresponding 
changes 'of attitude occurred outside the universities as 
well* Provincial* governments became much mo^e- conscious of 
the prpblems of duplication of facilities, and took steps to 
limit the implantation ,of new academic programs. " Uni- 
•versities' grants commissions and advisory agencies tight- 
ened up their controls on the introdudtion pf new academic 
programs., Governments and, their agents started to monitor 
more carefully the universities' expenditures of funds. 

Now, " at the' brink of the 'eighties , the" out looX almost 
everywhere is for ^ contraction in enr.olments , /a long period 
of shrivell'ing financial ^resources, and external pressure to 
leliminate what one universities'^ commission has called "the 
redundant y the obsalete, and the ^ unnecessary'^ (British .. 
Columbia, UCBC, 1977: 5). In this situation, it /se^ms only 
prudent to examine the experience of the past ; decade to. s 
how the universities, and the governments which supply^most 
of their funds, behaved in a period of uncertainty. We mugt 
explorie the impact of changed circumstances on the uni- 
' versities' capacity to promote- excellence in teaching/ learn- 
ing and in feseai;ch. To some extent we may be able to 
extrapolate fronji' the' receilt past into the immediate future. 
Features we can barely see now may become prominent and 
obvious over 1:he next decade or two. 

' * ■ ■ ■ • - / • , . 

1.2 EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND ACCESS TO UNIVERSITY \ 

Our ^nquiry into, the present conddtion of Canadian 
university education and the prospects which face Canadian 
universities begins with a look at levels of educational 
attainment. Th^e subjeot \& of concern to us because of what 
it' says about thef success of Canada's universities in meet- 
ing widely agreed objectives for Canadian higher education. 
The data -available to us, hitherto unpublished, also informs 
our estimates of probable future trends in enrolment (Sec- 
tion 1. 3, below) . ' 

. ' . ■ ♦ ■ 

.1.2.1 EDUCATIONAL' ATTAINMENT ANl5 SOCIAL GOALS * 

■ * " . • ' 

Equity . ' The extension of educational opportunity has 
long been a goal of public policy in Canada, especially for. 
the provincial governiaents ; and it is a goal whose realiza- 
tion appears to command widespread support among the Cana- 
dian public. ' The opportunity to develop one's personal 
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capacitids to the fullest is* a matter o'f social equity and 
pwe^ its injpo.rtance . in part to . ihe personal satisfaction 
which people ^ derive • from increasing their 'knowledge artd 
understanding of ' the world • It ^.also . contributes to equality 
of individual lif e-chatices . A progressive and* humane 
society must place the'' extension of educational opportunity 
■;near ttie forefront -of its collective purposes • . 

' We ^ may judge a society ' s success in achieving equality, 
of educational opportunity at. the university level by; look- 
ing at three factors which contribute to it. Fiirst "there is' 
the sheer capacity of the system : arfe ^there enougli .'places' 
to ensure that all^?^ (Qualified applicants can obtain a untr, 
versity education? A second factor is the removal of* finan- 
cial barriers to coritinuing^one' s education. f Most Canadians, 
would not wish Higher education to, be j^pen- only to the 
wealthier segment! of the . population or to those whose 
families m^ust make extraordinary sacrifices if they are to 

^obtain it • ^ This .Gonsideration points to the importance .of 
student assistance schemes. Unfortunately^^ .however, o'ne^ 

Jrcannot assert tliat the problem of access to .university can 
.be solved simply by implementing ^even the most generous of 
grants ^and loans programs. . " 

.The" third' factor is the reduction -7 to the extent that 
policy can do so — of the cultural, social or psychological 
obstacles to achieving equality- of educational' oppiortunity 
at all levels. Young people's expectations may.be such that 
only a fraction of, those with real ability will plan on 
.obtaining higher education, will complete high schpoJL,, and 
will apply to university; Few will do so except in 1 the 
confidence t^iat , if they are admitted;* it will be' financial- 
ly within their means to attend, without imposing an unduly 
heavy financial burden on their families • .To -the extent 
that those who live in 'remote parts of the country," or who 
come from disadvantaged personal backgrounds, fail to coti-* 
sider seriously the possibility of going *to tiniversity, 
access , is . unacceptably restricted even if all" ^qualif ied 
applicants to university actually are admitted. 

Because '.there are many . factors affecting educational 
opportunity^, and difect measures' of these factors are dif- 
ficult or expensive to obtain, we shall^ use data on levels 
of educational' attainment as a guide to interprovincial 
differences in access to university. "Access" here is 
■^Intended to mean "having an oppbrtanity.".' Since oone may 
:vChoose not' to avail oneself of an opportunity, educational 
- attainment data . provide only an imperfect index of access. 



For personal reasons, or because general cultural attitudes 
do hot miu:h encourage \^thV pursuit of learning , one may make 
other .choices" than to continue one's sclioo^ling to the uni- 
versity admission level and: eventually tp attend university. 
I would guess,, however, that culturally induced differences 
among provinces in the statistical frequency of high school" 
completion andv university attendance are^ less important 
influences on educational attainment than are factors such 
as wealth, estimated ecanomic and career advantages obtained 
by going to university, arid the/ structure' and pedagogical 
.philosophy of provincial educational systems. Accordingly I 
would argue that educational attainment is the best single 
index of .educational opportunity that we poissess. 

Economic' advantages . A widening of access to university 
is also important on grounds not related to those indivi- 
dtjals direc;tl'y involved, or to their immediate families. 
Society may be presumed to reap advantagies from having a 
high proportion , of uniyersity-trained people among ' its 
members. The most tangilile and hitherto most discussed of 
these advantages is the goal of economic growth; it stresses 
tlie importance of technological achievement arid of having a 
highly, qualified work force. Public opinion now appears to 
be much less cbnvinced of the economic advantages of en- 
larging the numbers of young people who obtain a university 
education. .iTndeed, this segms to have beenVover-stres^ed in 
the past, for "example by the Economic Council of Canada in 
itS|^ Second Annual' Review (1 965 ) . It would be a dangerous 
mistake, however, to disregard the relationship between 
education and economic development • Manpower considerations 
and the nation's technological needs dictate otherwise. 

Political and cultural advantages .- There are, in. addi- 
tion to the support of. economic development , less tangible 
•-advantages to society, deriving from haying a highly educated 
populace.' Citizenship is one of these. The/ more that 
governments do, the greater the need-, for a citizenry well 
qualiified to judge government performance and - — in 'a capa- 
■city which is neither prof essipnal, genuinely private nor 
whblly public — to Jwth 'complement . and .control the 
behaviour of the public authorities . finally, in addition 
to economic growth and to citizenship, there is the whole 
character and culture: of a society : what we' now rathei^ 
primly call "the quality , of ''. life" . A society . which is 
indifferent, to its / intellectual heritage and .religious 
traditions, indifferent to the arts, iarid ignorant alike of 
its physical envi-ronment and of * itasown character as a 
collectivity is barren and demoralized An educated popu- 



lace is the best defence against cultural desolation. 

r ■ . . ■"■ •■ ■"■ ■. . •' 

We must, then, discover what we can about levels of 
educational attainment in tanada as a whole and in each 
province. The matter is .important partljr because it tells 
us, as no other measure can, about the" extent of educational 
opportunity available to Canadians, Second, quite apart 
from equity considerations, educational attsfinment is im- 
portant l)ecause society benefits economically, politically, 
and culturally from having a highly educated populace. 
Given the subject of this report, our concern is primarily 
with* attendance at and access to university. To deal with 
this subject^ however, we must look also at retention rates 
in th0 schools. This is. necessary for two. reasons.. One is 
that those who, attend university must , in general, have 
completed high school in an "academic stream"; the prospec- 
tive clientele' for the .luiiversities is the body of high 
school graduates. . The second reason is that students^ 
choices in school are . conditioned by their expectations 
about continuing their education beyond high schooland by 
their assessment of the financial feasibility of attending 
university (see below. Section 3,4,1). . Thus different- 
levels ol^ educational attainment cannot be considered in 
isolation from each other. 

1.2.2 ESTIMATES OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAlllflNT 
' ■ ■ ■ ■■ ; ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' .■ } 

"• • ' ^ . ■ \ 

In principle, the best way of obtaining recent and 
reliable information on • educational opportunity and levels 
of educational attainment is by interviewing < a gr^jp^of 
students in one particular year (say, at entry t6 high 

. school) and then keeping track of them for a period of years 
thereafter. This- is known as t%e "cohort study" method. 
Those Canadian cohort studies which are available have, 
because of tfhe expense of this approach, been conducted 
within a^ rather small geographical area/ It would take many 
of these studies, conducted at:differeht times and in dif- 
ferent places, to provide infc^ation on trei>ds and regional 
variations in educational at:;^^i/t|a Few 'cohort studies 

exist j however., and their "usefjlrXness in' the context of this 
report is therefore limited to ^informing the ^suppositions we 
make about - t^e reliability and the up-to-dateness of data 
collected in other ways. 

The obvious source of more comprehensive data is the 
enrolment records of educatiotiscl institutions. For esti- 
mates of retention rates in/st^ one /can look at enrol- 
ments in (say) grade 12 anffl compare' them with enrolments in 
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grade 2, ten years earlier*. This would be perfectly reli- 
able if there were no difficulty in classifying high school, 
years (what is a "grade 12" student when promotion is by 
subject?) , if no students failed- or stopped out for a year 
or two, and if there were no migration. Clearly, -none of 
these suppositions holds , and consequently the more careful 
studies of school retention rates try to make adjustments 
for all these .'factors. Even so, their reliability is 
doubtful • * /> . 

The margin of error induced by stop-outs and by migra- 
tion is greatly^, magnified when one looks at enrolments in. 
post-secondary institutions. As a result, the usual index 
of educational opportunity at the post-secondary level is 
taken to be the .participation rate , calculated by dividing 
total universit}^ or total post-secondary full time enrolment 
•by the relevant age group. ~ usually 18' to 24.-. The calcu- 
lation of participation rates is easy, the figures are up to* 
date, and they, yirtiially beg for inter-provincial and cross- 
national comparj-sons. On the other hand, they are distorted 
by the presence of over-24's in the university population 
(this inflates "partic^ipation rate^"); it is ha^ to ne- 
utralise the effects of inter-provincial mobility^of stu- 
dents; and the. figures give no information on what happens 
at "the critical juncture" (Anisef , 1973> when students' 
complete high school and * must decide to look for a job, go 
to" university, or go to some other post-secpndary institu- 
tion. Still, participation rates do, in the absence Of 
important shifts in the percentage of over-24*s in the 
imiversity population, give us a good impression . of trends 
in university attendance. They too are useful in helping us 
to extrapolate from outdated data obtained from another 
sourcS . - ' 

As a complement to the above methods of measuring edu- 
cational attainment , I have chosen to use unpublished d^ta 
from the 1971 census. . This was made possible by the issue 
^f a "Public Use Sample Tape" (PUST) containing information 
from the "long" census form. The form was completed by one 
household in every ':hundred, separate information being 
obtained about each mefiaber of the household. The PUST data 
indicate, among other things, whether respondents had com- 
pleted high school, whether they had attended university 
(and if so for how many years) , and whether they had 
obtained a university degree. 

liy computer wizard was Hyam Gold.^ We retained responses 
to the above questions made by thos"e aged 18 to 30, and 



correlated answers with (a) province in which the respondent -., 
last attended school, (b) sex, and (c) individual years of 
age. In . this way we obtained a profile of .educational 
attainment among those who had reached normal high school 
leaving age 'during the 1960 's,^ such that interprovincial 
variations were clearly identified, as were differentials in 
attainment by sex* The data' also prompt us to seek an - 
explanation of anomalies in apparent trends in educational 
attaitiment over the decade. 

The findings are summarized in .Charts 1-5 and 1-6; 
detail is presented in Appendix A. 

* '"■.*'' 

Chai^t 1-5 aims to depict trends in educational attain- 
ment .over the decade. This is accomplished by the device of 
classifying respondents by individual years of age, placing 
the youngest .at the right hand side of the chart. If the 
usual high school, completion age is 1$, then those who, were 
30 in 1971 would normally have completed high school (if 
they did so at all)"' in 1959. .Th9^e aged 29 Would normally 
have completed high school in I960, arid so forth. Cor-, 
relating age= and . educational atJrainment- thus gives us a 
trend-line for the 1960 *s. Of course , dne has ^to discount 
the last few years in each category, as .the drop-off in the 
trend lines presumably refl4|cts the age of the tespondents 
rather than an actual decl:^ in th^Jnumbers eventually 
completing high school, attending university,; and ob€^ining 
a degree . * \ 

In interpreting Chart 1-5, - it is essential to note that 
the categories are nbt mutually, exclusive For instance, 
"high school graduates" does not mean "completed high school 
biit went no further". The reason for presenting the data in 
this way is that this chart is designed to show the size of 
the "pool" of potential recruits to .-a higher level of edu- 
cational attainment. Thus, the large gap between; the trend 
lines for high school completion and attendance at .univer- 
sity demonstrates the tendency for high school graduates to 
take immediate eiiployment ot to proceed to. some non- 
university form of post-secondary ed^ucat ion. Similarly, the 
gap between "some university" and "university degree" in- 
dicates the rate of attrition within university , 

The purpose of Chart 1-6 is to highlight variations in 
educational attainment by province. My original intent was 
to use the data from respondents aged 20 and 21 to estimate 
high school completion rates, the age group 22 to 24 to 
estimate the percentage with "some university," and ages 24 



CHART 1-5 

Educational- attainment, Canada, 197],, by sex and by 
individual years of age (18 to 30) 
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Nc?]^: The categories in this chart are not^ mutually 

exclusive. For example, of males aged 25 iu 1971, 
53.4% had completed high school, and almost half of: 
these (23.2% of the total) went on to university. Of 
the latter' group; half (12.5% of the total) had 
completed a degree. * 

Source: Canada Census 1971' Public Use Sample Tape. ... 
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CHART 1-6 



EDUCATIONAL -ATTAINMENT, VARIOUS AGES: CANADA 1971, BY 
PROVINCE OF HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE;. U.S.A. ^970, BY SEX 
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to- 2 7. for "university degree". ThJ.s Wbuld capture the most 
recent age cohorts who could. be expected to have reached the 
relevant lev^, although admittedly some understatement of 
educational attainment would be incurred since some persons 
graduate from high school at an age greater than 22, and so 
forth. The reported levels might be low, but the regional , 
comparisons presumably would still hold. 

~ ." " ■ 

I Observation of the data, however, showed that ^ using 
standard age grouping would have introduced a serious dis- 
tortion. In some provinces the younger age cohorts showed a 
sharp^ increase in ' levels of educational attainment (making 
. it undesirable to exclude them), whereas in other provinces 
talcing a younger age cohort would apparently have included a 
number of respondents who were too young to have reached the 
relevant level. The differences appear ; to reflject peculiar- 
ities in the structure of educational systems in the var- 
ious provinces. To avoid these problems, I simply took the 
three consecutive years-of-age which would produce -the 
highest figure for each category *af educational attainment, 
and reported an average. Readers who iconsider this proced- 
ure doubtful, can draw their, own inferences from the data set 
out in Appendix A. r ^ 

1,2.2,1 ^ High School Completion 

Universities admit mature student$. to some programs 
without"" a high school diploma, but in most circumstances 
completion of high school is a prerequisite for -admission 'tc\^ 
a university. ' For this reason we cannot, in this study, 
afford to^ ignore trends and regional variations in rates of 
'high school completion. 

It is evident from Chart 1-5 that an increasing propor- 
tion of young p^iS^ple completed high school in Canada during 
the 1960's. It is also clear, from a glance at. Chart 1-6, 
that regional variations were considerable., and . that a 
smaller percentage of Canadian youth finished high school 
.than did their U^S^ counterparts. Do these impressions 
accurately.vref lect the situation as it existed a decade ago, 
and if so do they still hol'd today? ^ 

To answer these' questions I compared the census res- 
ponses with data on retention rates in school (see Table 
.1-1). The high school completion rates reported in Chart 
1-6 tit^:^ite closely with figures on high school retention 
rates ^q): 1969/70, except ^r Manitoba and Alberta. , The 
latter exception is^und^irstandable, since Alberta- classifies 
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TABLE I-l" 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION: 1971 CENSUS DATA, AND 
SCHOOL RETENTION RATES 1969/70, 1970/71, AND 1976/77 







School 


Retention 


Rates . 


Province 


. High. School 
Completion^ 


1969/70^ 


1970/71^ 


1976/77^ 




(1) . 


(2) 


. ( 3 ) ' 


(4) 


Nfld. 
P.E.Ii 

N.S/- 
• N^B. . . 


51.5 

45.9 
- 53. 0 


-59.5 
-49.4 
^55.0 


65 . 6 
60. 2 
V52.7 


65.8 
54.7 
66.0 I 


Que . { Francophone ) 
Que. (Anglophone) 
Ont. 


64.4 
81.5 
66.6 


• • 

67.6 


71.4 


87.6^. 
71.5 


Man. 
SasJc. 
Alta. 
B.C.* 


' . 60.. 2 
67.9 
73.2 . 
73.4 


71.8 
73.7 
86.3 
75.6 . 


7^; 8 

''89.3 
' 78.8 


71.0 
69.6 
81.0 
71.7; 


Canada y . 


'63.9. 




75.2 





Notes: 0(a) 19-71 census responsfes. Figures correspond to- 
» information in Chart 1-6. Age group approximately 

. , 19 to 21 in 1971. , See text , and Appendix A. 

(b) For Newfoundland, Gr. XI enrolment related to.. Gr. 
II enrolment 9 years earlier-.- 

(c) Adjusted for / interprovincial and inter na.t^nal 
-movement of population. ^ ^ 



... J 

o 

ERIC 
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(d) Unadjusted for population movements- ' This .is 
likely to understate school retention rates, in 
provinces with an outflow of population (Atlantic 
provinces^ Manitoba, and Saskatchewan), and to 
overstate retention rates in provinces. experiencing 
a nQt inflow, especially British Columbia and 
Alberta . ■ 

For 1975/76. . \ . 

High School Completion: 1971 census See Chart: 1-6 
and Appendix A. . . _ ^_ 

School Retention Rates: Statiistics Canada , Edu - 
cation in ^Canada , (Cat- 81-229) - ^ 

For 1969770 and 1970/71: 1973 edition, 361- 
(Figures for Newfoundland and Quebec, .1970/71, 
" provided to the author by Statistics Canada)'"?^'' 

For. 1975/76 (Quebec only): 1976 edition, 113. . 

. For-1976/77:. 1977 ed^ition, 66, ■ 

For estimates of retention rates^ comparing un- 
adjusted figures and figures adjusted .for popula- 
tion movements , see 1973 ed it ion , 362- . 



(e) 

: .Sources : ( a) 
■ ■ (b)^ 
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a stiideat as "Grade XII" when he takes ; even one ci^rse at 
this level; thus many Alberta students would not ,. eveh after 
successful completion of their year^ be^ able to graduate , 
from high school. The discrepancy in figures for Manitoba 
(and to a lesser extent for Saskatchewan) I cannot explain, 
unless one imputes greater honesty to residenjts ^of these 
provinces. Indeed, the embarrassment in Tablf I-J. is that 
th«re is not a wider differential between the, census data 
and enrolment data, since the census figures ought to report 
successful completion of the high school curriculum,, while 
retention rates in school are based on fall enrolments. A 
discrepancy of one to five per cent is below the noncomgle- 
tjlon rate in the final year in high school (a combination of 
drop-out, failure, 'and simply being "short" a subject for 
gragiuation) . 

Ti?ends in high school completion during the 1970's show 
an overall decline in the western provinces and in P.E.I,, 
stability in Newfoundland and Ontario , and^ an upswing in 

;Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and (especially) Quebec. 

' Broadly speaking, there is a trend towards greater uniform- 
ity in rates of high school, completion jacrpss the country 
except for Quebec, which shows a marked increase and has 
attained a position of "^leadership. It may 'be objected that 
Quebec's strong showing is ;dueH:^ t^^ its. having, as does New- 
foundland, an 11-year school cycle. The objection is quite 
possibly valid, although a 1974/75 study of retention 
through to Grade XI in all provinces also places Quebec in a 

/high-ranking position (Statistics Cana^da, 1976: 149, 150). 

In brief, there was a sharp rise in rates of fiigh school 
completion across the country through the 1960's. The trend 
moderated and, , in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and -British 
Columbia ~ the -provinces with the highest completion rates 
according to the 1971 census '~ reversed itself, during the 
1970's. Quebec alone has continued to show a marked advance 
in the last few years. By Canadian standards, a pr^ovince 
which sees two-thirds of its young people/ graduate from high 
school is doing w^ll. Rates of, high school completion in 
Canada are a good 15 per cent below those in the; United 
States, and among the provinces there persist differences of 
15 or even 20 per cent. , . 
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i>2,2,2' Transition to University 



The census data on university, attendance contain a 
. number of surprises for those whose impressions on this 
. subject are based on a survey of participation rates. In my 
judgment , data from the PUST supply a salutary corrective to 
the usual impressions about regional differences in uni- 
versity attendance, and help us to interpret changing trends 
in participation rates during the 1960's and 1970's« 

1. 2. 2. 2.J~v^riations by Province 

University students are a. very mobile group: they may 
go away from thei*r home province to pursue their studies^ 
and afterwards they - may stay put, return home, or move 
elsewhere. In the result, university participation rktes 
are not a faithful measure of educational opportunity or 
access to university for young people. Even if . one adjusts 
one's estimates on the basis of the fragmentary information 
available on interprovincial mobility of university stu- 
dents, in 'an effort to pinpoint differentials in .opportunity 
or access, the results will be marred by errors in the, 
collection and reporting of data and by changes in permanent 
residence. ^ * ^ 

•Problems of this sort are eliminated by the u&e of the 
PUST, which records th^e province in which respondents last 
attended school. This datum, when correlated with educa- 
tional attainment, is a better guide to interprovincial 
variations in educational opportunity than data on province 
of birth, Rjjovince of attendance at uriiversityi or province 
of current (1971 ) residence . a 

InterproVineial variations in university attendance 
(and, one presumes, in access to university) are depicted in 
Chart IW. 'it will 6e observed that the PUST data do not 
4 correlate well with differentials' in participation rates 
during the late 1960 's. If there is any group of years 
- where one would expect a cloSe fit, these are the^pnes. 

But the fit Is poor. Why? A possible answer, of course, 
^is ^fhat the census data arfe '''unreliable. ' Participation rates 
*:*We likely to be quite reliable; the question is what they 
mean, and specifically whether one can use participation 
rates as an indicator of access to university. In my ppin- 
. ion one cannot . • . » . , ' ' ! 'y , ^ . 

For those prdviQces in which the participation , rate^ 
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CHART 1-7 

INTERPROVINCIAL VARIATIONS IN UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 
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Notes: (1) This char.t-dispiays- provincial deviations from 

the Canadian ayerSge in ta);,.1971 census respondents aged 



CHART 1-7. :■ ■ '": ^ 

Notes (concluded) > • J > , * . V • . ; ^ ' 

21 to 23 (i.e.i aged 18 in 1966 to 1968) who^ Kad atteti- 
ded university with or witKout obtaining a. degree, arfd \ 
in (b) university participation rates relative to the . 
, population aged 18 to 24, in three time-periods: the 
academic years beginning 1966' to 1968 (averaged) , 1970rc:, 
•and- 1975. \ ■ • ■ ^ ' ' 

(2^^-Quebec is excluded f rom^ the chart because oi the wide .* . 
differential in levels of .educational attainment; among 
Anglophones and Francopho.hes. See^Chart 1-6. ' 

(3) Prince Edward Island is excluded from the chart beiciause 
census data are rib.t available "(sample size too smaij.) . ; 



•Sources 

*(4)'''Sbin(e university**:' - 1971. census/ Public Use S^^i^ 
. : ' . $ee' Appendix A. * - « - ; "''•i/ :'^^' • 

(b) Partlcipration rates: Supplied by Statistics Canada. 
The '.rates here differ slightly from those published 
in Education in Canada (Cat. 81-229), various years, 
because of recalculation of participation rates in 
Quebec. Earlier published data classified some students 
at classical colleges as a^ttending universitiy ;i data 
lised in this Chart dp^'n^t. 



seems to imply w£det-^acG^^ to iUniversity than appears frpin 
the^^UST data — Vttiis: 13^^ the case for Nova 

Scotia , ^riitbba / AlWrta j-. -a^^^ New Bruns- 

^wicfe" •— • one may explain the dif fetentiai^by either or .both 
^of' 'two factors. One is that stu46'nts. mpve the 'province. 

t<) attend university : this .is : iBvldeiitly th^^ for Nova 

Scotia. The same consid&ratipW'Wugges^^^ cjuite credibly, a^, 
net outflow of students in the.y<:ase9 'o^^^ . Newfoundland : and 
Saskatchewan* ?ut it scarcelyi^seiemsv credible that there 
•would be a net outflow irom Ontario- an<ilBriji:i^h Columbia. 

Fof' these :prQvince&;,/a]ao explatiation is. required. A 
likely one .is . tKat in ' oirtario and B.C. students stayed. a 
shorter time in University. This is an inference one may 
draw from Ch^aBt "i-6, which shows that -boiti /British Columbia, 
and Ontario have a relatively h^^Jier ranking for university^ 
entrance than for graduation' witK^^^^^^^^^ The differen- 

tial is marked in' the case of BHtlsh^ Columbia , 'which had a 
relatively 'open admissions policy for university and' a"high« 
failure' rate in the first year; the differential,^ is : less 
marked iij the case of Ontario. In tjte latter province, 
howey:er:i; it be noted that three ^years is the .^^^.g^^ 

vtime' tq^ obtain a general . bachelor^S degree^ in a^ y and 
scleneeijr "^cc^ with four years elsewtierew : 't^o ^qme 

■ fextetit . the remark also applies to British Cplumbia,,, ;;^^ 
sonie' students took the first year of- riiniversity-ley^l in- 
struction as a "senior i matriculationV v year in the' high 
schobls.) A shorter stay at univers|}:.ty:;tiktura'lly^l^^^^ the 
pa,riicijpatioh rate, which becomes when compared with the 
ratel in ';oiher provinces,^ an under'e-tatement of university. 
,attenda)ficef.',^// ^- ,i* * ■ . \ 

^ F^o^^^^^^^ reasons X-tet^j^; to regard thejmost relial:^Ie 

sourd0 ■ 'pf datai on university^ attendance as being ~ for the 
lat^ .I96p\s--- the 1971 censu^s> ^ are reipo^ted in 

Chatt' i-6, with interregional varf^ait .highlighted 
dn Chart 1-7. /One. infers, on '*t;ft<e:';bd^^ par- 
ticipation rates '(also disprayed\in -C^^^ during 
the 1970 's the position of Ontario arid Nova, Scbt^^ improved' 
. relative to other prov ibices , and that Vtlie pb.sitio^^^ Brit- 
isH Columbia,. Alberta, and Saskatchewan—' againi> relatively 
, speaking — deteriorated'.' Thei;e was no* IDEarkei^trend for 
. Manitoba , Newfoundland , or New Brunswick. ■ • Enrbltnent data 
for the French language universities, of Quebec^ although not 
depicted in Gha^ti 1-7, also Suggest a very stongviinprovement 
in university -access^ for Quebec Francophones (see Section 
1.5. 2.6i beibw)^ vr ' r - . 



Our detective work with the PUST data ^reveals a further* 
oddity: information on university attendance ("some^uni- 
versity") fits badly with information onvthe< proportion of . 
the 18 to 24 age group attending an educational institution - 
in 1970/71. What is particularly striking in the latter 
figures is the low ranking of the /western provinces, as 
reported in Table 1-3, whereas^ *these .same provinces are at. 
the top of a scale of educatiohial attainmeiit (Chart 1-6 and 
Table 1-2). This apparently fishy dliscJ^ery is probably 
explained by a' combination of two. factors, .both of which are 
highly relevant to our enquiry into access to university. 
One factor is the availability of apprenticeship and voca- 
tional training programs, adult education, and ' postr 
secondary instruction in institutions other than university 
(the attendance figures do n^t identify the kind' of in- 
stitution attended). The o.ther factor is the length of time 
it takes students^ to complete- the school curriculum. ' 

The first of the^e 'two factors, the availability of 
non-university instruction for 18 to 24 year olds, may be 
relevant to the comparison . between Nova Scotia and ^ New 
Brunswick. It may also be held to explain Ontario's top- 
place ranki'ng in attendinee figures When it is in only fifth 

'pl,ace in the '•^^some university" category of educational 
attainment. On 'the ptGier hand,,^ it does npthinlg to explain 
the inversion of the'^l^pected positive relationship between 
the two "sets ; pf data in (a) the ^Maritimes as compared with 
(b) Alberta and i^itish ColuxUbia -- quite the reverse. All 
in all, I am'r' i^ot sure that the availability of non- 
uriiversity. instrubtion at the post-secondary level ±s 
important in explaining our puzzle;' and it would take, a^goodj, 

• (Jeal ^more investigation to - estab).ish the Mgnlficance of - 
this -factor. . / 

■'The second : factor is the number of years it takes to 
complete* university admission requirements. Newfoundland^ 
requires 11 years, Ontario and Quebec require 13 (in Quebec," 
11 years of school and two of CEGEP), /and the remaining 
provinces require / .12. This certainly helps- 'to explain 
discrepancies bet^^een a provinces' s ranking in the atten- 
dance data*^nd its ranking by the percentage of its youth 
yho .have embarked upon a university program. - '^ss .obvious , 
but probably just as important, are the structuring high 
school programs and failure rates in "School. 

The^inore traditional provincial school, systems emphasize 
the distinction between academic and non-academic |;rograms, 
with only the former leading' to > university . The^r require 
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; Vo. ■ ^ PERCENTAGE OF,. 18-24 AGE GROUP IN FUIIl TIME 
<> . ATTENDANCE AT AN EDU,CATI0N\L INSTITUTION, 1971 



Ag(e 










Province 














Nfita-. 


*N.S. 


N.B. 


Quebec 
Anglo Franco 


»Ont . 


Man. 


Sask. 


A 1 ta . 


B.C. 


Can. 




(1 ) 


"•»- '; 




; (4),. 


J 5) ^ 




(7) 


■. (») 


(9) 


(10) 


(U) . 


'}■' ■ ■' 


. o 




















• 


18 


47.0 


70.0 


1 . 
62.2 


66.7 


54^2 


71, 4" 


5^.6 


'55 . 4, ■ 


57.4 


55.8 


61.5 1 


^ ^.^ 


25.9 


56.4 


51.5 


49. 7„ 


41.5 


50.1 


48.1. 


44.0 / 


41.9 


40.4' 


4?>S/ 


"2Q. 


16.5 


32.8 


29.6 


35.7 

V 


28.8 


38. 1 


28.6 


28.6 


34.1' 


30.4 


32. 5 


t • . 
21 


-15.5 


-21. 7 


25.9 


23.1 


18.4 


26.9 


,23.5 




22.9 


23.0 


22.9 


2Z " 


16.0 


1.4.7-^ 


. 12.5 


18.^ 


12.8 


22,4 


18.6 


16.-4 


16.8 


.15.4 


17.4 


.23 ' 


4.6 


9.8 


,7/6: 


12. .3 


lo;2 


15.0. 


• 9,8^ 


l0.3 


12.0' 




12. -1 


*24 


.6.5 


5.6 


4.3 


' . 8.8 


■9.0 ■■; 




5.3 




.7'. 1 


.7.0 


8.9 


1^-24 


. . ]^^. 2 


29.4 


27.9 


. 31.1 


26. 2 


34.3 


28.2 


26.^;. 


28.8 


27 . 7\ 


29.6 



Note: ^ "Province", means province listed as' ^ yprovin^ o£ highe^st school 
grade". " ■ . ' t ' 

. ■ . . ■ . . *-> - > T ^ 

Source: -.■'Canada Cehsii^ 1971-.. Calculated from Public Use Sample Tape^, 



TABLE 1-3 ' 



AGE DISTRIBUTION IN GRADE XII RELATIVE TO MODAL AGE, 
V \FOUR PROVINCES, 1970/71 



Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
AlberCa . 
British CoJIumbia 



Above modal 


Modal 


Below modal 


age' ■ 


age 


age ' 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


!j 44.8 


46.7 . 


'8.5 


47.3 


40.9 


11.8 


31.5 


48.4 


2D. 1 


2^.9 


42.8 


' 32. 2 • 



Source: Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, 1973 (Cat* 
* 1^1-229), Table 40, p. 356» Data Quebec and 

- • . ^Ontario are not available from this source. 
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students to make early choices about the *' stream" they will 
follow, and they tend to have great diversity in types of 
educational or occupational-training institution's • In some 
cases, students transfer from the regular schools to special 
purpose institutions before completing the high school 
curriciTlum. When this happens it lowers 'high school com- 
pletion* rates without necefssarily r^duciqg the number of 
years of schooling. . 

- Relatively traditional systems thus tend to' foreclose 
students' options at an early a^e and to reduce access to 
university correspondingly. The emphasis on :academic achie- 
vement in the university-tracl^ programs may also involve 
higher failure rates than in more modem or "progressive"* 
systems. It is notable that the western provinces, -which 
have high educational attainment but low rates of attendance 
at school for the age group 18 to 24, seem to encour^e 
rapid progress through the schools. Table 1-3 iilustrates 
this dramatically. • It does much to explain the anomaly 
suggested by a comparison of Chart 1-6 (attainment) and 
Table 1-2 (attendence at an educational institution) . 

By picking up clue from our three sets of data • — the 
PUST data on attendance at an educational institution, 
university enrolment data .yielding' ^ estimates gf participa-. 
tion rates, "and data on ag6 distribution in grade XII — we 
can discover some surprising things 'about interprovincial 
differences in educational attainment arid access to uni- 
versity. It . is probable that prevalent , impressions about 
Interprovincial- differences in these matters are formed on 
the basis of misleading data, and are subject to correctidn 
on the basis of new information, some of which I have at- 
tempted to provided 

To some extent the inter-provincial dif f ere.nces r brie 
observes can be "explained by factors which- are within the 
control of provincial educatipnal authorities. , Much has to 
do with ' the structure of school systems and the educational 
^philosophies- which underlie their operation. This is not a 
new discovery, but it is ah essiential observation in any 
examination of access to university. It also bears heavily 
on v estimates* of future enrolment trends at the university 
level . - 
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1.2.2.2.2 Trends 

It appears from Chart I~5 that high school completion 
rajies rose much, more sharply . during the 1960 's. than did the 
rate of tiniyersity admissions, i.e., that access to uni-, 
versity was" riot measurably, affected by the improvement in 
schpol retention rates. This, if correct, is a disheart- 
ening fact, especially considering the magnitude of public 
investment in the universities during the 'sixties. 

We have a strange puzzle. The^ high school completion 
rate went up a good 50 per cent. The participation rate:at 
university went up even faster: it doubled. But access to 
university — - if that is what the "some "university" lines in 
Chart 1-5 measure^ ~ seem6 to have risen by only 25 per .cent 
between 1961 and 1970. What does all this mean? 

A possible inference is that a sizeable -number^ of -high 
.school graduates embark on a university program only in 
their mid-twenties or later. ' If this factor explains the 
differential, we could expect an eventual increase in xini- 
versity attendance among those who were in their early or 
mid twenties: in 1971. 'In other words, the tlfend line for 
-some university- . in Chart 1-5 would, rise more sharply if, 
ten years hence, we reconstructed the; chart on; the basis of 
1981 census, data. Perhaps it would,, but the difference 
would scarcely be" great • enough to tesolve the puzzle. --'^^ 

A more plausible Bj^pjaii^ is that the expan8±bTi| and 
geographical extenbi^n of university facilities /d 
latter ' sixties permitted some older people , v^^^^^ 

, gone directly ft om school to imiversity, ' to ')ib so later on* 
This amounts to saying that if the data for Chart 1-5 had 
been collected annually . during Che ' sixties from those aged " 
(say) 21, rather than in 1971 from those aged 18 to 30, the 
trend line for "some liniversity" would have started from a 

•.lower position and risen more rapidly than the chart shows. 

Bath' hypotheses suggest raising the angle of the trend 
line for "some university" but. the first hypothesis implies 
that*^he line is too low at the right hand end (i.e.", that 
it underestimates eventual, access, to university) while the ^ 
second implies that^ the line is too high at^ the left hand 
end (i.e., that access was retroactively improved fpr a 
certain age group, but thdt access is not understated for 
those who left high school at the end of the 1960 »s or 
later)-. The two hypotheses* are not mutually incotti?lstent — 
both . may hold, and may contribute to 'an explapat:l|^n^ of the 
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puzzle — but it would be useful to know how heavily to 
weight each one. Hy hunch is that the. latter is the pre- 
ponderant explanation:. that/ the expansion of univer^sity 
systems in the * sixties retroactively improved access' for 
those beyond normal university age. 

If so, the hypothesized ph^nomenon*^ would have had the 
effect of raising participation ra.tesr during the lat.ter 
•sixties. It would, however ,* have done so only temporarily. 
Hence, also, a partial explanation for the levelling-off or 
decline in, ^rticipation rates - during the 1970 's. We shall 
return to' this matfer later (Section 1.3.2). ,ln the mean- 

:tlm^, it is important simply, to note that the changing . 

^participation rates seem to suggest that Chart 1-5 barely 
understates the present level 'of access to. university for. 
males and may even overstate it. - For females, on the othet 

.hand, the situation appears to have improved noticeably i 

1.2.3 ACCESS TO UNIVERSITY 

Many factors influence a youngster ' s decision to com- 
plete high school in an academic "stream" and to continue to_ 
university — or to opt for other alternatives , including 
early ^ employment. Parental encouragement, family income, 
geographical proximity to a university, quality of schooling 
at the elementary and secondary levels, and the person's 
estimate of his own acaiemic ability and of his employment 
prospects are all- relevant . Evidently^, some of these mat- 
ters are more directly related to ' -'provincial government 
policy. than are others. ' * 

I have made no attempt- to estimate the relative weight 
of the various factors which affect young people' s . choices 
on educational jtiatters. Only . one of them — the financial 
one -- is relevant to the policy recommi^ndations in this 
report; it is discussed in conjunction, with fees policies in 
Section 3.4, below. 

♦ '■ . 

The data we have presented show^ that, among the pro- 
vinces, substantial variations in levels of educational 
attainment and access exist, and* that Canada's performance 
in this respect is below that of the United States. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that inter-regional or international 
discrepancies could be much reduced without modifying the 
st,andards and styles of pedagogy in the schools, and without 
introducing large changes in the design of provincial post- 
secondary systems. These matters dught to be, and pre- 
sumably are, of lively concern to policy makers in the 
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provincial govertimehts • ' ; f 

For the purpqsefe- of this report , however ^ we must in the 
main take levels of- access to university, and inter prov in- . 
cial, differences, in access, as given fe'atures of the situa- 
tion. So, far .';as wet can tell^ those factors which might 
induce a rise 'in^^v u^ attendance are ones which are 

operative only in the longer term. Our ^ survey of these 
■factors does not lead us to expect any sudden or dramatic 
imptbvement in access, and. a corresponding rise in par- 
vtici^pation rates. This remark, however , tak^s us into -the 
treacherous subject of enrolment forecasting, and we may as 
well paddle directly into these rock-strewn waters. 
" ■ . . , ■ ■ • ■ . - . ,i ■ 

■ 1.3 ENROLMEN'B.^)|SPECTS 1980-2001 

All forecasts of university enrolments depend upon ^ 
assumptions of two kinds: . , (l): <the si^e, regional distri^ 
tion, and age-compositibp , 0f ^ t^ (demographic- 
trends), and (2) uniyersit^^ percientage of 
- the * population of__n6r^ial . liniyetsi't age ' (p£^):t:icipatio,n 
rates). '■■^'■■'■''^ ' "' ■ •/ •■ " 

Participation 'rate's are affected by educatipn;;^^^^^^^ 
. by the practices of educational institutions; btitr^'.siS;iQfe^*!^^ 
pr^y^iiling aim of governments, and universities , is to ;e3Ctend . 
access as widely as possible, policy is generally assumed 'to 
be constant, and people tend to forget that policy 
affect participation rates. Educational forecasters M^^i^: 
reigard the^rticipation rate as unpredictable. They ^a^iritj^ « 
reflects, individual choices, and that these are cpndi^ba^V 
by changing mpods among youth and by the economic weat^^r^V- 
that is,- -b^^^^ in the business cycle. Pla^l^ers,. J 




whose metier dejpends upon predictability (though Withi a 
nowledged margins of error) . have fresiuently' sl>u1iiijfe(Jv^:t^ 
whole issue of changing participation rates . Itfei sdSy^ 
they have presumed that university enrolment's^ 
follow the demographic curves, 'though theyj ,^^:*aK:kno\^^ 
that -changes in the participation rate ^i^^^^^ 
unpredictably large margin-, of error intO;V.]|?i^ 

Standard forecasting procedijres need corijfe^i^ei^^^ 
counts. : Firsts estimates of future demografijl^^^^^:^^^ 
subject to greater error than many people j^^pj^ 
pose.. Second, \^ile participation -ratines cann0|->t>i^ 
lated at will, tlBey may Be substantially af fec^ '^^''"^-'"'"''^'' -^^"^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
and changes in the university participation 
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to be treated as if th6y were inflicted upon poor^ mortals 
like ^university regiistrars and deputy ministers of education 
by the whims' of fate. ^ ' 1 

1,3.1 DEMOGRAPHIC TRENDS 

Population projections are not forecasts or predictions. 
5hey merely indicate what would happen if past experience in 
respect ojE birth^ death, and migration rates were to persist 
into the future. Since birtli and migration rates vary over 
time, the slice of the past which is chosen for projection 
into the future is critical to the results. 

In the provinces and regions of Canada> hirth and mi- 
gration rates over the past three, or five years differ 
substantially from those observable over a twenty or thirty 
year period. One cannot know^ whether one is now observing 
the beginning of a new long-term demographic pattern, or a 
temporary deviation from secular trends. , i 

Our concern is with the population aged 18 to 24. The 
most recent Statistics Canada population projections . are 
based on the .1976 census, so any change l.n fertility . pat- 
terns , will . not affect the results of interest to us before 
1994.' Those who turn 18 in that year had already been born 
in 1976. Consiequentiy, the last few years of our population 
projections, which take us to 2001, will be affected by the 
birth rates of the latter ^seventies and ea-rly 'eighties; 
but for the most part we can disregard birth- rates as a 
source of error in those population projections which are of 
interest to us.^ 

But beware! Population movements can invalidate any and 
l^indeefijvMl det^^ Tb get a sense of this, 

tesl^Sjji^ made for ^ch province from the 

?^^t;9r7i compared with the 

^l^i7^; comvt^-^^ of .the four published prd- 

i'jfpfei^ in the age group 20 

to 2^ -th^ marfii^^pf ""^^^^ than one per cent fpr 

fo^r ■ ■pr'wl#:^^ Saskatchewan, and 

^]|iyL1:iah Coiu^ cent for New 

■^^a^ck:, Oat0&^M^M^$^ the remaining three 

0^^B^^J^es■' W^^^ higher (too high for 

^ti^wfoundland an^-'^i^^^ 10 or^l2 per cent too 

low for,^lerta>.^^^|^^pi^ especially males, are 

known- td We ^^^^^^ ; — some not. counted the 
provincial figuires Were adjusted on the assumption that ,the 
projections for Canada as a whole were perfectly on target. 



Thus, every attempt was made to run an accuracy test which 
would minimize and possibly understate error i Stiil, the 
projections for three provinces were at least seven per cent 
out 'in a five-year period. ' Accordingly, projections, cover- 
ing ^a, period of 20 oi> 25 years must be discounted for a very 
large margin or error. , . , ' 

After this wa.rning , we can look at the projections shown 
in Chart 1-8, which displays the expected shrinkage and 
partial re-expansion of the age goup 18 to 24 over the years 
1980 to 2001. Two projections were selected for inclusion* 
in' this chart. * They employ different assumptions on ferti- 
lity dnd on international and interprovincial migration. 
The latter are particularly important. 

Projection #1 treats recent interprovincial migration 
patterns as short-term fluctuations, and. supposes a return 
to the pattern observed during the 1960's; this assumption 
is "most favourable" to Quebec, Ontario, and_British 
Columbia and is "less favourable" to the remaining provinces 
("favourable" assumptions are . ones yielding a high popula- 
tion projection). Projection #4 assumes^ that migration 
patterns observed in 1975 to J 1978 will *be maintained for the 
vemai^j^r of the century; this is . the "most favourable" 
as^wMfti^n for the four Atlantic provinces and is "least 
favc^^^e" for C^iebec and British Columbia. Another pro-, 
jection, not displayed in Chart I--8, suggests an accentua- 
tion of recent trends and thus an iticrease in the already 
high percentage of migrants; going to' Alberta and British 
Columbia (35 to 37 per cent); correspondingly, it suggests a 
decrease in the proportion, of migrants going to Oritatio. 
This projection is "most favourable" to Alberta and. "least 
favourable" to Ontari^o . ~ , 

One can play around a good deal with assumptions about: 
prospective migration patterns, but a comparison of 'the two 
projections displayed in Chart IrS nonetheless gives a good 
indicjatipn of h^w widely the results diverge, simply by 
varying the time period chosen for projection into* the 
future. Assumptions about changing rates of economic de- 
velopment or job creation, to say nothing of changing poli- 
tical conditions, could product even wider variation in 
projections without any of them being implausible. - More- 
over, if levels of educational attainment ai^d attendance at 
-university have much* effect on economic development and 
therefore on migration patterns, then population levels and . 
'university enrolment lavels may well be :^nterdependent 
variables. In other words, it would be incorrect to i;egard 
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CHART 1-8 

POPULATION AGED 18 TO 24: PROJECTIONS 1976 TO 2001 
^. (INDEX, 1976=100), FOR CANADA AND'^PROVINCES 

PANEL. A -r- aTLAN^ PROVINC^IS AND CANADA 
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Note: In Projection 1, projections are almost ^identical for 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswi^cki The Char t accordingly ' 
shows a single curve for the two provinces^. The cur^^ 
was derived by averaging the two^proje 




: CHART 1^8 (Continued) 
POPULATION AGED 18 TO 24: " PROJECTIONS 1976 TO 2001 

(INDEX, 1976=100) , for::canada and provinces 

.PANEL B ~ CENTRAL r)PRQ^;i^^ 
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demography as an independent variablie- ^hii: .eurolment levels 
as merely dependent on population size •and other factors, 
which at first blush, may appear exogenous •^><^^^'^^ » 

1.3^i,- PARTICIPATION RATES ;f : '^^^^^^^ 

.-. .•We therefore would iCirg^« the Coua'c consider this 

; ; simple fact : the rate': 6f pa:rticlpation would have to 
• incr^as^ by [tp?] only 16 per cent to of f set the entire 
decline in university enrolntent/'whlch is ° projected "for 
1986.' Given the history of^: the; last two decades, a 
change of this magnitude for 1986 ^s entirely possible 
.and realistic. 

This statement, which is taken from a 1979 brief by the 
University' of Toronto, to the Ontario Counlsil on University 
Affairs, Is ^ characteristic of one line qf " thought irii "the 
universities. Its adhereitits say that over* the next decade 
or so the 'participation rate, may rise , and that this would 
offset andrr^tftrhaps. nullify^^ impact of shrinkage in the* 
size of j/thW^18 to 24 age ^rbup. It is acknowledged that- 
there be, at least in most provinces , fewer people of 

normal liriiyersity age ; but (the argiraient goes) moi^e.of them 

;:may ,.atterid,<^^ may. stay longer, and more people dyer 24 

may regis te^r^^^ for full- / or: .p^^^^ -studies,. \ . the rosiest 

predictions would have it that a decline •;• itt'. t'fullr tiifie 

^equivalent •* (fXE ). '^^^ be avoided ailtbgietiher . 

.'^':'-:-''ls:- . this, credible?- to invest: this. > question I . looked 

at . trends in; the. participation rate since ; 1960, and I -ai'39 
ealculA ted . the; pa r tic ipat i on ra t e >7h i c h > wo u Id *be ne ce skafy 
to 'h6l4.-FTE^^^ . each province if the 

Statistics' Canada v^^^ #4 tutris; out to be accurate. 

.The results ire shpwfr; in Chart 1-9. ■ (Projection #4 is - tlje 
one which emp3,pys - assumptions "favouxrable the^ Atlaintici 

and the ^prairie' proylnces , and "lesS: f^voura^re'^^^'t^^^^^^^ 
Ontario , and :?ritt Ccilumbia . . Reader^ -vgho conside^^^^ ptiier 
assumptions . to be- ' more plausible oug;ht' v mentally v.tQ.;jnakie 
appropriate adjustments to th,e hypothetical rates fpt the 
years 1979 to 2001 in Chart. I-9i;) 

This chart should be read in the knowledge that it is 
perilously easy to misunderstand all data on participation 
■ r^^tes, because .the.vcommohsense meaning of the term is not 
£he conventional' one. To explain this, let us suppose tteit 
80 per cent of all university students ^ are aged 18 to 2?^.; 
(This is the age group most commonly chosen as the base for 
calculating the participation rate.) "Participation rate" 



CHART^ 1-9' / . ■ 

■'IINIVERSITY PARTICIPATION RATE CANADA. AND PROVINCES r 

Actual Rate 1960 tp 1978; and Hypo rhetical Rate Required 
• to Maiatain ,1976 ^Enrolment Levels to 2001 . 
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/ CHARI 1-9 (Continued) . 

PARTICIPATIONf'RATES, GANADA! AND PROVINCES: 

Actual Rate 1966 to 1978; and Hypotheticai Rate Required 
/ ' to Maintain 1976, Enrolment Levels to 2001 
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Notes: (1) Participation rates ""are calculated on the- basis 
of ^uli time /fall- eni^lments inTtTB. year indi- ' 
cated/ and total population ajged 18} to 24., 

• ■■"■■•,•"■•■*'.■■■' . ^ • ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ " ^ ' ■ ■' 

(2) ' The participation^rate required to maintain ,^ 

enrolments at the 1975 level was calculated 

' assuming the accuracy of 'Statistics Canada 

population projection 4 (see Chart 1-8) . 
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^ . . _ . . . . . ^ 

: . w. 



CHARr J?-9.^ (Conciuc^d) 



C3)*/ The ex^^ tence of ^^the clas^icail colleges , and the 

cf'ea titon*. of i^d CEGEPs towards^the ' end of^ tXi^ 19 60 ' s , 
liake'' the^^rfi^^ npn- 
", " c6fitp4TaJ>le wi'th the^rate in ot^er provinces For this 
' ;reas^/ fih^^'Chari displayslklso the geiiferal ^oslf-se^^^^ 

ai^, participation^Mt^ ?Qr Q.uebeg, ^d includes compara- 
; 1, bi6\ daf a f * ii^^' ^ 

(A)"^ Participation rates in this Clfeart di^ffier in some cas'es 
from data published;^by Statis^ticat Canada. For tl*e 
; . period^ 1^9 60/ifo 1970, theJ^'data* jwere calcy^y^ed ^n 'the ^ 
; bdsts of jBfirolments in university alone, whereas for 
, ^ this period thfe published .StasCan data ar^Jj^sed on 

enrolments in university-Xevel programs of Instruction, 
whether of fered in universities or in non-university^ 
institutions^ ' For the period 1*971 .t<j, 1978, the 

participation rate W3 ^^"^^1*^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
V Canada, on the *basis of pupulation estini^tes which were\ 
-revised af t§r th^ 19 7&' census 



Sourceg ; - ' • 

?<(1) For 1960 to 1970, r.e-fcalculTateid from Statistics Qanada; 
isducatibn in Canaday 1973 edition (Cat. ^1-229), Tables 
54 apd 55, pp. 394* to ^^i^TKi^rea^^ for repeal culat- 
ing the data is gj-vlri In noteV^ and 4 "to t^i^ Chart.^- 

(2) For X971 ta 1^78*, sifpplied by Statistics Canada 
vv (revision of published data) . ' ' - ; . 
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seems- to, meanv the percentage of • the 18 to 24 's attending 
university or (as . the. case jmay be) atiy post-secondary in- 
stitution; 'The conventionalusage among educational statis- 
ticidns, however; is: 

.'■ ' * '• ' ■ .-■ 

o full-time stu dents of all ages x 100 
participation rate « — — r — 

population ^ged 18 to 24 

This fortauia inflates the participation rate beyond its 
cdmmonsense meaning. . For example, take a province in which 
there are 100,000 full- time students and one million persons 
aged 18 to 24..; By. our initial assumption about the age 
distribution^ of university students, 80,000 students are in 
the relevant age group, that is. eight *per cent of the 18 to 
24 's are attending university on a full-time basis. By 
Contrast, the participation rate is ten per cent . If the 
80,000 figure remains unchanged, but the number of students 
outside the age group doubles (from 20,000 to, 40, 000) the 
. student population rises to 120,(300 and the participation 
rate goes up to twelve per cent . Additional complications 
arise when an attempt is made to take account of part-time 
students . - 

Participation rates, rose sharply, as -is evident from 
Chart 1-9, during th65l960's. Except .in Quebec, where the 
replacement of th^ classical colleges by the CEGEPs largely 
' vitiates^' bo tri intertemporal and interprovincial comparisons , , 
the participation rate approximately doubled in every pro- 
vince. A noticeable, differential, however, has. remained 
among them. The .history of the 'seventies has been rather 
different ft om .that 'of the previous decade, as participation 
rates levelled off , fluctuated, or: declined after 1970 or 
197U ' ' . , . . 

During the 1980's the absolute size of the 18 to 24 age 
'group will 'decline in most provinces. Thus at least a \^ 
partial return to t{ie,, rising trends of the ' sixties would be 
requir^jd to' maintain university enrolments^ at current or 
recent leyels. ; Chart 1-9 gives some idea of the magnitude 
of the change which may be required in each province. These 
estimates;, however, ought not be taken, too seriously since 
they are*'based otr a single population projection. 

^ ■ Notwlthstatiding the inevitable. and probabty Ipge errors 
in forecasting the ''required ...partiGlpation rate", for each 
province (mainly because patterns of interprovincial migra- 

' tion are not^ readi% predictable), . Chart 1-9 almost 



certainly shows that most pr^ovinces would require an uri- 
realistically high participation rate in order to maintain 
constant enrolments over the next twenty years. In other 
words, university enrolment is bound to drop in some and 
conceivably in all provinces, although there qaay be some 
surprises about which provinces are most affected. 

Increases in the participation rate may indeed come 
about. ^Such a change might raise . the .absolute level ^pf 
university attendance in some provinces, and it would 
cettainly. of f set the diminution in the 18 to 24 age group 
where it occurs.^ Is an increase likely? We cannot answer 
the question, but our judgement in this matter is likely to 
be improved by a qui^ik survey of the factors which might 
raise participation rates. 

—Higher retention rates in school , in university-track 
programs. The number of young people who a,re eligible 
to attend uniy'ersit;y is severely restricted by school 
drop-outs and by the choice of non-academic programs. 
Parental attitudes, students* estimates of their own 
. . i academic ability, students V confidence in their career 
prospects ks well as in their financial ability to 
attend university, and the educational philosophy and 
practides* p^yarent in*" various provincial schools 
system^ifr, all affe^ct . completion rates in the academic 
. "stream". (See the 'data on educational attainment, 
and commentary in Sanction 1.2, above.) , 

—Reduced financia]. barriers to attending university, a 
/Tact;or obvibiisLy related to student aid programs and 
■< ■^knowledge of tliliir .existence • Also relevant , however , 
.\l:':±s:.' the ,avail;ability of summer or' part tiine . employment \ 
V^y^f^^ a consideration which leads many 

' People to suppose that low unemployment levels will 
/V(:- increase university attendance. This supposit^ion may 
be unwarranted', since the availability of employment 
. a opportunities, may also draw students away, f'rom uni- 
versity,,' i.e., low unemployment rates increase the 
opportunity cost of attending university (foregone 
earnings are higher). Indeed, it seems likely th^t 
fluctvatl^ns in the business cycle affect university 
' attendance simultaneously in both directions, with 
"good times" increasihg access for youhgv jpeople from^ 
low-income families while diminishing the frequency of 
attendance among those from more favoured backgrounds 
(especially in' graduate degree programs). On the 
other haiid, the dimjlnutiptl in the number ; of young 



people coming onto the labour market in the mid- 
•eighties and beyond may increase the value of scarce 
skills, and thereby raise the financial returns to 
higher education. This would provide an additional 
financial incentive to attend university, and would 
raise participation rates. . * . ' 

A continued rise in female participation rates . 
Between 1971 and 1977 the female participation rate in 
Can^td^;rose from 8.7% to 10.4%, a change which -ekactly 
Qfiset-'a corresponding decline in the male participa- 
tion rate (15.4% to' 13.6%). The higher raf"^^ -^for 
females presumably reflected improved employmetit 
opportunities and a change in cultural attitudes.. . 
Nonetheless, a relatively wide differential'^; still( 
obtains in Ontario (about 4%) and in the .px;^iT?fa 
provinces (about 3%). If male rates returned tQ the 
levels that existed in 1970, and female rates remained 
at their 1977 level^. (on, -j;;0f course, if they rose to 
match male rates), , a sifgnificant overall rise in the 
.participation rate would result. 

— An increased tendency to choose university v over other 
forms of post-secondary education. Unemployment, or 
Aore commonly underemployment , among university 
graduates appears to have caused a fair numfier of 
young people to opt for vocationally oriented programs 
of instruction offered by community colleges in pre- 
ference to a general undergraduate education in the 
arts and sciences. This tendencjr may be/^pcentuated 
in the future , or may be. reversed .*^' J^ctar)^^^ 
ly leading to a relative resurg^Ucfe in th^9pularity 

^of universities are: (i) persistent evidence that 
university graduates .still have bfetter employment 

■prospects than other p^d^ entering the labour force, ^ 
including, '^fploma-hoiaers from^ vocational courses 

^pJt'^r^^i M^^^ colleges, and (b) the prospective 

. 'ddciine iti the number of young people coming oiito the 
labour market from' the mid- 'eighties onward, possibly 
re-e6"tablishing a. "seller's market" for university 
graduates such as existed until recently. /The rela- 
tive number of high school graduates going to uni- 
versities rather.: than to colleges may also be affect- 
ed,' of course, by the universities' admissions poli- 
cies. ' ■ . / . . /Ip, • ■ •■ ■ 

— A lengthening of the number of years spent at uni- 
versity ; This is probably the factor most directly 
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under the control of . tlje universities themselves, 
since\ a lengthening of degree programs and a lower 
failure "rate^ in university would have the effect of 
'tdl?aining' students and raising the participation rate 
correspondingly. The apparently high rate of attri- 
tion in university programs, observable from the data 
on educat^^pnal attainment (above. Section 1.2), in- 
dicates that this factor is polientially of great 
importance. Academic standards and the design of 
university curricula are relevant hiere. Additionally, 
the number of graduates who proceed to postgraduate 
study could noticeably affect participation rates. 

^li^anging interprbvlncial laAgrat patterns . also 
•f^ffect participaitip]ti 1^^^ ig obvious when a 

j£rovince expetl^etides; ■ te^ ia^iiix^of /fe as is 

the case with^"^* ^i^A Scoti^ V-; ^ j . or when a 
province ex pani'd. Z^ts^ .e^^^ jcacH^ities and con- 

sequently retains''^ higher p^oporti^ri^^.of its univer- 
sity students (surely thi^' ^^e '^i-tti !jew£oundland, and 
probably with Alberta'^lA^ i^ej^^ A 
little less qbvious is that a prbV'fpfeg ma^ 
in-migration of young workers, expand ingv--the^^^^^ 
the 18 to 24 age group. When this happens, ev6n if 
the number of university enrolments remains constant , 
the proportion of the 18 to 24 's attending university 
nonetheless declines. This factor may well have been 
important* in explaining the decline in Alberta's 
particlpa^tion rate during the 1970 Vs (Chart 1-9). 

- An Increase in the number of part time and mature stu- 
dents .. As noted earlier, the participation rate is 
raised When an increasing number of people outside the 
age grod|) 18 to 24 attend university. This factor 
could biB important, particularly ajnong females ,_as_jtjLe_ 
age composition of the population changes . Moreover, 
an increase in the number of part time students, 
though it would not affect the participation ratfe (at 
least as defined here), would increase the number of 
enrolments. " Still, it should be^ remembered that it 
takes three or four . part time $tudents to make one 
full time equivalent, and thus a yery large surge in 
part time studies' would be' required to make up for a 
decline in the number of. full time students.. Recent 
trends indicate rather- stable patterns of part time 
enrolment , and the prospect for any substantial impact 
on enrolments, due . to an influx of part tjLme students , 
seems rather dim. 




1,3, 3 FORECASTS • • #j j J:T^^^ 

The preceding review of factors ^f fee ting par tic ipation^^^^^^^^^^ 
rates may be thought -to have demonstrated the futility:- x^^^ 
trying to make any enrolment forecasts at all. I myse;if;/d^^^^^ 
not hold this view, though I would be happy if the reailef 
were convinced of the unwisdom of assuming that enrolJ^^e^[^t^s^^^^ 
will follow whatever demographic curves some re searcher ^^^^^ 
put ^in front of him. Beyond . that , .1 think that a rutfe)^ 
of the factors affecting participation rates may be; .Ai^efuii'^^^ 
as a reminder of what ought to go into any careful enr'qi^ 
forecast.. ' ' ■ ■ v'^^^--^"?^ Vk^^^ 

The prudent procedure would be to make, througii:^;^^^^^^^^^ 
cussion of these factors, - a range of plausible f orec^istfeV - y/;^ 
arid in this way to obtain ' a sense of the vkriety p^f ;^^itu^ 
tions which may face the universities over the -^rt^iii^tk^^^ 
decades. Arrangements for the financial s\xppot^]ffkjp:-::!ii^ 
universities wiir have to take account of the ^iat^0!r1^^ 
implied by having a fairly wide range of f or^cadt^:;^ -1^^ 
no use preparing to Vcope with a single "most;' lij^ij^'^^ 
ario, tf that scenario still, has only or\;e chanp^^,;jLtt^^^ 
being accurate within 15 per cent. , .* ' v , .:;V;'f : ^'-^^^ 

Estimates . of- futiire enrolment trends .toyeV.be^^ 
eyeiy ^i^.oi^t^ cicnihtry, though sometimegv; tiiey:|^ 

rXixi^ ^^et^^^^ In addition, t?he*y : 

mor^ tfiajt a single forecast .^ We-.3hall - look :at^^^ 
they are, in context with, a more";, general jexamt^^ 

^ changing structure of « -post-sedondjary educat^ton^^ 

. province (Sectimi 1..5. 2). ^ In the meantime, 
the evidence so far -adduced- t%t;'.*e*rtrQlm 
decline , perhaps drasticatl,y;' in , mqst r^^ 
looking at the situation ot*^ 
would do well to spell "out some 'ofj* the; probl 
or shrinkage which ate not «ip^clf ic^ 

These problems, where they ocicut^ ca^^ v 
ed. They may, hoWev^rvj; be, attenuati^ 

appropriate financings techniques ^V?an<l ' iinf ofjti^ ; ^ 

also be' exacerbat^etf^-^^^ 
some preliminary rejlecnon on the^pto;^^ 
shrinkage is highly germane tp out;' examin^ 
finance. ■ '. . ■• ■ * .//■':':-^-.\':"'-:-v --^^ 



1.4 PROBLEMS OF NO-GROWTH OR SHRINKAGE 



In any organization, contraction is a painful process, 
but in universities, the difficulties experienced in a 
period of shrinkage are probably especially acute. It is 
facile to say, observing this, that their structures are 
cumbersome or that the conventions affecting their govern- 
ance make hard decisions even harder: these things are 
probably true , but excellence in university teaching and 
research demands a form of decision-making which most in- 
stitutions would find ineffective and ~ in view of their 
functions * — quite intolerably. No business corporati^-. 
could survive if run like a university. But equally, no 
university could achieve J. ytiigh standards in , teaching and 
research if run like Alberta. Gas Trunk Une or Northern 
Telecom. . ^ 

The main reason for this is ^■.that^*';^^^ exist 
primarily^, to provide individuals --^^.'sfud^^^^^ faculty ^ 

with the -facilities and opportunities for advanced learning^ 
and instruction, and to do first/class research. .In both 
aspects of the business of the university, teamwork may be 
essential; but it is the sort of teamwork which is important 
because of the qualities it develops in each person, not 
because; it ;.(.harpes.3es individual d^pacltle^ to achieve orga- 
nize jz^otisil^^bajl^ as applied 
to ai iipiy^^ th^an tio .p:a:*;^ is a; 
hoitlbW jphrase, and necessarily impli^v.l^ev- m^o^ which 
attention to, "output measures" both presumes.* and engeinders. 
Universities do not process students or manufacture/ educa- 
tion; nor are tons, or barrels,, or boxed units of research 
findings milled through their laboratories and computers. 
Quality -is-of- the essence.^-lAccordingly, only tjvg^ subjective 
judgment ojf peers can estimate achievement. This is why 
collegiality rather than hierarchy is. the main organiza- 
tional principle in all academic institutions of repute. 

Jhe costs of CQll6giality are substantial, and they are 
^^l^contributory f^tdr in the difficulties experienced by 
Ijii^ during a period of no-growth or falling enrol- 

^llllnks. Such costs cannot be entirely; avoided without des- 
•'S^l^^^ng the university's potential for fostering excellence, 
C'tfi^t^^ they can arid must be minimized. 

^ifel^^re are also rigidities, or factors which hamper 
l^^lpnent to changing circumstances, which have nothing to 
ii^^^lt^h / university structures and the norms of their inter- 
^^i^l^^goyernance. Universities . experience difficulfies of 
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adaptation to declining scale not experienced * to the same 
degree by business corporations or public , bureaucracies, 
because of the nature of the tasks in which they are engag- 
ed. Let us see why. ^ 

l.,4.1 REALLOCATING RESOURCES ; r " 

^Z' In a period ^f enrolment decline the univ^g^ties wiLl 
quite rightly draw attention to the fact that 3&i'ey perform 
re sear cti and public service functions as well as offering 
advance'^ ins true tl^Qja. They will insis.t that their incomes 
should'^iipt be directly proportiona;!- • to the number of stu- 
dents enrolled, this claim will .^'e- buttressed,^ again ri^h't- 
ly, with, the argumen£...that they haVe expenditure commitments 
which are ^thet' toyitally unrelated to student numbers or 
from which even efficiently administered institutions can 
only slowly free themselves. 

' The validity of these arguments ^notwithstanding , ^l';C;;^v^^^ 
politically inevitable that urriversity budgets /will be^ 
crimped by falling enrolments .-v.. It is- V^thus impossible to 
distihgiutish the problems of prolonged, austerity from a 
conditlBh of hogrowth or . decline in the .'.iduinber of students 
at university, vff^ v . 

. The contraction will pinch unevenly ^: ; -^.^^^t^^^^ . 
differences among provinces; within a single. province, some 
universities will bear the brunt of an overall decline in 
enrolments, while others may experience relative stability; 
and ; wi:^^^^ institutions . some faGulties and de- 

v-partme^^ pressure of increasing demands 

• u^ ' while other piarts pf f/the univer s^^ 

V .unde^ixrgo a sharp Vde<^il^^» -^^ eveii if enrolments are 

steady-across thei:i4iLi_vgr_sity as a whole, this st ability will 
mask internal ' re.ad!jusi£ments as some' programs attractTmore , 
^others -f every students . Thus even in a np^growth situation, 
reallocation of resources among and within universities will 
be called for. For this reason, the problems of no-growth 
are - not qualitatively* different from those of declining 
. enrolments, though of course there are . important differences 
of degree. 

A. business firm' which is in financial difficulttes- can 
undergo reorganization of various kinds: it can discoiitlnue 
unprofitable product lines or services, close down a plant, 
secure its sources of supply by vertical integration, merge 
with another firm, to share distribution facilities, subcpn- 
tract some of ^ its obligations, diversify its product line, 

■ ■. ■ . . J - • . •• . ' ■ . . ■ 

.■ ■ . ■ ■ . ^ . ■ ' ■, . ■ 1.4.] 
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or have recourse to other measures. Few analogous expedi- 
ents, however, are open to universities either individually 
or. as a group. 4» specialized degree .prog ram may be closed, 
but :the^savings^ from doing so may be minimal and the impact 
on other programs,, departments, or faculties may be de- 
leterious. Of ten. the only available expedient is to cut out 
low-enrolment courses if the .instruct9rs can b^ reassigned 
•to other courses where tVie pr^ss\ire of ^numibprs is greater. 
This, however, does not deal with the problem. of an overall 
decline in enrolments within a university or within, a par- 
"ticular department. 

'■ ■ . ' ^ ■ ■ ' ,. ■ • * . ■ ■" . ' ■ 

Currently prevalent, economic doctrine places a heavy 
emphasis upon the transferability . of resources among alter- 
native uses; it presumes the mutual.' substitutability pf 
labour and capital, and supposes that botltl- capita:! and 
labour can be furned to a variety of employments* There is,* 
however, some ^iisagreement about this . Ojrie school of econo^ 
mists denies lai^t real capital (unlike m^ey) has a "putty- 
like" . qual it yi>/ttvait permits it tjo assume ^ny..^^ shape or 
configuration; but whatever the^'inDtterits pf * t^^^^ for the 
ecqnbmy as a whole , clearly the human ari^^physical capital 
whicii iias^^^^^b^ universities during a period 
of feirojfc^h ■ i^ not "puttx" which can: be f;Ltted into any^de- 
; sired niche. An astrophyisicist cannot- be retrained to teach 
>^^olkt\iia^ biology, and only the simplest forms of equipment 
V can be used for any purpose but the specific one for which 
.they were designed and built.' x 
L - ■ \- ■ ■ ■ c . • ■ - ■ ■ ■ "'V; 

, ° it follows that what paay be called for during a period 
of stabile' or declining* enrolments is not a form of action 
modelled on techniques of cor.poratje reorganization iti which 
productive workers are assigned to new tasks. Ppssibly, in 
a university., the only efficacious action woi^ld , be an over- 
all reduction of scale-'accompllshed by firing . 6ven highly- 
~~(rompetent"-staf f— and-(-dejpahdlng:ion^ tM.Lg^rgyRs^ ^'^^.^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
•differently-qualified replacements. . / 

... _ - _ ■ . , . _ , ■ . . ■ , & ■ 

Firing employees is a task which, in .the case of private 
' enterprise,. Is not Only distasteful but hedged about by 
legislative restrictions and contractual obligations; for 
public bureaucracies £t has proven patently' impossible. Can 
. the universities do it? Ought they to be expected to do 
it? We shall ^t urn to these questions. First, however, we 
should note that easing out superfluous talent is only one 
aspect of the, staffing problems facing Canadian universi- 
ties. * * • 
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1.4.2 STAFFING PROBLEMS 

It will be a disaster in both human and economic terms 
if Canada loses an academic generation because of . lack 
of employment opportunities. (M«A«^ Pres'ton) 

The most serious problem facing Canadian higher education is 
the prospective aging of university faculty; its greatest 
challenge, to" avoid- the loss of an -academic gen0*ration. 
Wheh the universities were expanding rapidly, large number gv 
of the most talented undergraduates planned on careers in 
teaching and research; they strained the capacities of the' 
graduate schools, and' the liveliness of : academic departments 
w^^' hugely increased by the constant infusion of ne^v talent, 
bpth students*., '^nd younger faculty. ' Moreover , ed'tablished . 
scholars weires assiduously courted by expanding departments; 
movement among the universities was -considerable. \ Py con- 
;t^ast, . a situation of . nb-growth ipy-^^^^^^^^ tha:t> 'few or no 

:^i^-(^unger faculty are hired, that .'the most abl^' yoiith . no 
^ibnger go; to graJ-uate schocfl^, and* that the circulation of 
senior faculty among tKe -universities slows .considerably . 
In these circumstances ,^ demoralization c;an , easily set in, and 
■^scholars wl^o under more favourable cbnd it i'otl;3 would be 
^productive researchers and stimulating tea^chi^rs may lapse 
into inediocrity. /.--^ ' . ^ 

Dif f iqultiesf of ''this sort are likely to be the more 
^ acute \because ^iCanadian'- uni;yersities now have a relatively 
young faculty, recruited during the period of" rapid expan- 
sion, and very few-fac^ulty (less >than 20 per cent) aged over 
50. Consequently ' there will be very few retirements in the 
next few. years; one recent estimate predicts :that;, assuming 
a constant figure of 30, 500- full-time faculty, 'only 400 to 
500 replacement positions will ;become available during the 
early 1980 >. This represents a replacement r^tte oF ap- 
proximately 1.5- per cent (Von Zur-Muehlen, 1977: >17). 
-Anather— atudy^, absurdly g iven a gbyernment security clas- 
sification and therefore not to • b^^it ed , anttciisa^es— * 
decline in the number of new entran^ into ^ the professoriate 
from almost 1800 in 1977 to 100 or less , in 4988, and then a 
fairly steady rise to ^bout 1500 in 1999.^ This study took 
into^accorunt prospective enrolment j changes and possible 
chanfls in student-teacher ratios, and thus, differs from the 
Von Zur-Muehlen study in abandoning the assutyitipn of a 
constant " istock" of faculty ; it al so takes > into account 
resignations of faculty of pre-retirement' age, as the Vpn 
Zur-Muehlen study did not. . ' 



Although the number of .; replac'ement positions, is dif 
• ficuLt to predict with any accuracy, it is nonetheless clear, 
that during 'th6 next decade the influx of new talent will be 
'min^-maj. , , and that the median age of the professoriate will . 
increase- steadily • This may preseTnt a particular threat to 
/t^he quality of . research since in some disciplines the mpst 
reinarkaDle advances a^e' typically >made by younger; sc ho. la^rs; 

If the universities* research; capacity declines ,^ this 
. will have a se.rious impact on scientific and te^chnologocial 
-achievement* ifi Additionally, it will pose a threat 

, to the un glties, because it will encourage the est a- 
^ blishment of non'-university research institutes which could 
hire new talent while the universities are stuck with ^an 
increasingly stalef^ faculty. The research insitutes, under 
' these circumstances i could easily surpass the universities 
in thfe quality of • .the work^ they do, particularly if .ythe 
research institutes find *'^adequate sources of fin^ce* 
Non-university : people would; probably be less good at re- 
search, at least in soflTe a*eas , than if they had regular 
contact with * /students , » b& they would be better than an 
aging faculty This / ife- turn would encourage the gradual 
separation of the teaching and research functions, and a . 
redefinition of the univerSityTs role to ' encompass only 
teaching • i The effect oh the quality of instruction would be 
appalling. . ■ ■ , ' 

An obvious response to this dismal scenario is to sug- 
gest that • the universities gradually divest themselves of 
all but the most able faculty, and hire, the best of the 
recent doctoral graduates to fill whatever percentage of the 
vacancies their . budgets will allow.. The suggestion :is 
simplistic but nonetheless, points to the necessity, of achie- 
ving some turnover of staff. .The problem of supernumerary 
staff is a^Gordian knot which *can be cut only at the cost, of 
excellence , but imperatively must be Ainxavelled . 

■ i-"' ■ . \\ . . . . , . ' .' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' 

What makes the\ suggestion for firing unwanted or inept 
-facul^ty^ a simplistic one is not just that tenure,, collegial 
decision-making , and u commitment^ to academic- freedom make 
the dismissal of staf^ adminisstratively awkward. What is 
simple-minded is the thought that these conventions and the 
principled of the governance of the universities can be 
hacked down ^without sacrificing aeademiG excellence, when 
financial sttihgency requires it;. They 'cannot ; . and this , 
tor a very simple reason. TheViacademic judgment of de- 
parfmental chainn^en, deans, and presidertts. jl.s/ almost 
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^ qerrt^iniy ind ividual scho lar in , the 
area • of/ hisi iexpertise. ; r^^ ^^ -niat mean that ^ 

: y^rsity iau^^ all ef fort to. assess faculty "p>er^^ 

i irT research' as^^ell a:s in "teaching; * it; means , simply that in 
schbi^^^ 

closely -re I at edSu^^ be relied upon. Eyl4ent- 

lyy; diversities havj& not ^;y^ 1^9^ . 

such jijidgmerit / cart be brought / to bear on ; the/ excr uc ia tingly 
diffiduit decistbns which ' must j be made in a period of con- ^ 
traction ; or of no-giro wth. Nor rirLll faculty unionization and 
adherence tbv "due Vprocess" in staf f ing (J^cisions ;^ake the 
. taisk.'ariy easier.- .'• ■ ■''.'/: ' , 

' 1.4,3- /FiVCILrriES AND. EpUIMENT; / / ' ^;^ ^ * 

" As ^uh^y^f i^ity incomes drop , in; real ;^,terms , the pressure 
to utilise " tlie^^^reat^5^ /.possible prpportion :of-v available 
funds for faculty salaries .is^-t is no t . 

a university in Canada which/ Ha^^ e^quipment : 

^and supplies "budget . , Wi th ' % consequent deterioraMon of 
laboratory /facilitie$:iyiibra:r^^^^^3^^ 

. whichr facility reguireV^ are^ to wbrk effects the 

problem was/greatly ve^c^rbatedi ' ;d^^ tttie Vseivetit by 
federal cut baicksVin i-eseatch: funding'^ ? \^i?ph previously had 
supplied the ^ major r:'p^ equipment 
without irilgbsing ^-ai biirden dri;:- geii^ral^ opierating 
fundk. ' The : Mgineering JElesearch 

Council is very much aWarej of the seriousness of this pro- 
blem, and plans a ma'^jor ; p^^ univer- 
..sity labo^ato^i^£^ (-see -Section 2 below). 

The effect;pf , financial 
need not be insisted tipohr^^^ documented in every 

university 's submission^ of .; • 
One observaiioh,, ^though does^^ cutting 
back on al,l forms; of non-salary, expend re-^ 
garded as more thaa/k tempora to 
penurious conditions; J cpntinued rXcour^^^ cutting/ budgets - 
for equipment and yisupeliesy librariiesV- secret a?:!^ 
and "^o forth will makeN4^ impdssAlev for^ 'staf^ 
- work^, _and the most prodvc^ye of them wil]^ sufj^ly seek 
employment el sewhere or ,^;iack4.ng ^ al^ , 



will waste their talents^ ^^^^^ ; > 
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1.44 4 ADMISSION STANDARDS AND^; CURRICULA 

. ■ ■ . : • ■■ 

Those universities which, are .m<^6 vulTieraT^^ 
ing .enrolments may try to Compensate by recifuiting students , 
who inian earlier period might nolf have been accepted for 
university. \ln part this might be .achieved ^ by lowering 
erftrarice. 'Standards ; Jbut its other aspect is the tai^:j^oring of 
university curricula to suit ; essentially non-academic and 
even ant;i-intelle'ctual tastes . The tendency m^y be all the 
greater when there "ate -other post-secondary; instLtutiods 
Coffering technical' and vocational* Instruction the two .sbrts 
of ^; institution may come into , ^creasingly tight competition 
with each other, and governm&itsv may be, called upon to 
arbitrate between them by defining roles appropriate ' to 
each.' » ■ ■ ■' ■ . ■ ' .r, - ■ ., ; 

1.4.5 ACADEMIC FREEDOM \' . ' 

Academic freedom means ^having . opportunities- for the 
pursuit of truth and knowledge accoijdijrig -to' one' s lights, 
^and being able to express gpinion <pwitholti^bereby hoping to 
obtain favolr arid eqiially]' withdUt th^ fear of incurring 
disfavour Academic freedom is . /an essential co^ of 
all scholarship, for faculty and. students alike. . 'jp>n:Sormist 
behiavibur, and the sanctity of recefve^ dpcttfne are its 
enemies. ■ ^ .■ . ' ; \ 

'The most crippling attacks on a'caLdeinfic freedom in -the 
modern university have occurred at times of political cri- 
sis ^'i of teii under the leadership or stimulus qf • palitical 
authqriti^^&i but wiqLjjb'e active suppott of the majority of 
the , C(Slleagues ana^^ students of ^ -disse^it^^ 
Instances, "^vary^ in tjieir severity, are provided in "the 
history of the Dreyfus case iri . Frartce , of Germany between 
the wars, ^ of the Soviet UtTion;^^^^^ Stalin, /of the* 

McC^rthyist^^;!^ in the United States, and* of 'con^ 

temporary South Africa. ' 

.Academic freedom in Canada* seen in relation tq cases 
suott: as^^ ^t^ is unlikely to be, ImperiMied }>y^^'. f 

stni!ftgertcy ■ or by cost-reducing X eke^^^ ' involving the 

exjiensibri of 'sta^'e administrative cojitro the uni- 

versities.. - Present andl foreseeal>le ■ thre^^ tot/ academic 
Tfyre e<|dm— in Ca nad a ^ .^ol nqt^^^^ f ir omV^he re press ioft of po I i" 

ticSfjly or socially unafcceptable dqcttlrie b^^^ 
tidal- heterodoxy* ' ^ ' v V / 

" / Nonetheless , ^f ihanciaX>coristrairit^ with : their conse- 



q^uences of depressed'' academic salaries- and a severe shortage 
of resekrch fun4s, can md^ . predictABily wt^^ the 
tvange of scholiarly enquiryv and d;SFect it to wards'^, m 
ing and intellectuaiLy barren objectives* It has been noted' 
(Smith and Karlesky, 1977: 37) that in the United Stateg,^*" 

•A ■ ' .. ' .'■*'■■• 

...the emphasis, on targeting [blE research .fundsl, m 
part of a larger tendency towara "playing, it sstfe ," 
toward cons6tvatism in^ funding practices® 1 Many rg-, 
searchers expressed the vie\^^. that research proposals by 
' established investigators y 'vrLthin established llne% \ of 
enquiry and promising shorty run and politically dfefen^ 
sible returns, - were receiving increased .emphasis ac the 

expense of more-Innovative, proposals. 

' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' » ■ .■ ' * . 

It was also; noted by the sam^; investigators, that graduate 
students tended , in View of slightjer employment pro speiits , 
to , choose "safe" dissettatlon. pro jects from whiph',j)ublis^^ 
able f indiilg s were assured in pref ererile to t^ne ■ speculatiye 
lines of enquiry ttiat carried higher scientiFld promis^^^^ 

The danger tO' V^iich I^^^^^^^ a buying 

off of creative capacity in • the definition of . research 
pirojects; Another aspect of the same' process , may well be^^^^ t^^ 
encouragement giyen tb sotaW faculty to; take on income- 
supplement Ing contract Work as salary increases drop below 
inflation levels. ThW restriction, in these ^ays ,4 of the 
arWs .in whi enquiry is imdertaken is qualita^ 

tlvely different from repression by the state apparatus; but 
its ? eiffects in relation to scientific investigation and- 
hiimani^t enquiry are' none t^^ > • 

1. 4. 6 THfi SGIJSROSIS SCENARIO ^ ' ^ : - 

;., -r • : '.■ ■ ^. S^?-- ' 

Organizations do riot lose their ■ suppleness because they 
want to ii'V; ^On the contrary, if development ceases and struc-. 
tures rigidify these things happen either because thpse who 
control the orgariization do not see what is going on or 
because they are powerless to 'prevent it . - In adverse cir-- 
cumstarices they may carry ott ias much as possible as before*, 
and hope that .retrenchment will be a passing p^ a 
new period of elan- lies jiist ahead . - This is , by and- l^rge, 
the present situation of the universities in Canad^« if- 
conditions do not change, arid retrendlment -becomes v a^r- 
manent condition, it eVerituaily may be discovered ; that the 
universities haVe jsuf f ered. ( to. use a medical analogy)' 
;rosis: a motbid hardening of thia tissue. 



1# period of f ihanci^l mr^ngency, the '^ihtit^al . res- 
poti|e of 'Canadian unlvtersi:tie3$f K^^ to try tS^ st^igthen 

theij polsition by recruiting students as test- they m^p^^^. b^ 
ptiierwLs.e tiy carry oh a^| much as'^^os^ble^^^ " 
(Cyj^ dovm oh th^jlr fac;ilities 4^ 

gMs ,' on library acquisijp ions arid ^ on 
'secretarial j^ssistance.^. In gehjeral, they c^ back in%rea^^ 
Where ' a covip^^ deterioration cotfjra be made #up 

4>later on without '^serious loss • ■ : They ^4o so, /ka^^ng that 
pf oionged xd.thholdingV of -^thiese supplies, and ser^^es^would 
seriously impair ih^ effectiveness s and quallt^^o^.: the work' 
done 'by their staff J bixt hoping 'for better times* 1| 

V ^oth^r feature, of what we may call^ a,.f irst-level res-/^^ 
ponse to budget stMpgency is to cut backf^on, or fjj^eze, the 
hiring of new st^jff ,'" to^' fire sess4,otfal ^appolnte and to 
reduce'' the number of graduate student a^ssist^nts • The staff 
in tur^n , cut down cjn the hu^^er o£ assignments ^hd thus 
alle?7iate marking. loaUsi <tflas'i5 ,^sizes are *increase^ (neces-*- 
sitatlng ^further r|dMCtions in a^^^ pd^rhkps 
inciudl^pg %tpre sjy^gerf icial mar^^^ assi^gMqients) J seminars 
are rii5laced t)y .^ lecture co^rs^^j^^;^^^^ be ; in 

or-^ier .to protect th reputatii?r\ of 'rthe *uni.vefslJ^ demands, 



tirf for increased eviraence x)t :professiotiar^:. act^^^ 
especially puh^icat ion, arid thSs a r^rientation oi^r^^^^ 
.priori ties?tai>afer and diiJler topi^csvy ' ^" . a 



All this fo part of the familiar iit any of complaints 
,by .-universities and their faculty; I men^io% it.tpief e only 
because thei^K^ c^, the^e actiJons ~ apa^t 

from lower standards performancie in^J^e^chi-r^ anc0; ^re- 
search, geve'rnmejit* decision ,m^ to 
ielievi^-;or riOit to care ;about ~ 

disc ipi ine s , to es tabl ish ;^ndw f aeult ies , ;^e^a r tmerit s , wpr 
programs^ and . inability tb ,;folloW; up promising ; ^^nes : Cbf 
Vesearchi Not all Canadian urit\^^^^ Ij^^^^ ^bejehl 

f ofced Into ..this position ^ whicjt^ncq^s 
it is, everywhere, a cj^eiar'^ani^ p?Pife - ^ 

Another typp of' response to^conditions of no-growth or 
. to^ a shrinkage" in e^nrol^merits, is structural changeV^^ 
means cutting out . some couifses , . prograks , / facult^.^^ 
schools in orSer to frd^^ financial r^sourcesf-jor development 
in other ^Veas. Th^ savilig^j, howevey, may be minimal i<i v. the 
short run because students enrolled, irti a prograta must be 
able to complete it an^ because- redundant staff are seldom 
: trarisf errable to other duties • Moreover, physical facili- 
ties may not bA-r-M^able fe-r*- other purposes without refitting 



•or renovation. Indeed, if ^university ^incomes are directly 
proportional to enrolment; , S\e elimination of ^ even 'a low- ' 

^tiroltnent, program "may'' entail additional costs for the uni-: 
versity, as revenues fall off without there being di"^ compar- 
able saving' in expenditures t ' . 

' •. .. . ' * ■■ • ' ' ' ■ ■ • ■ 

Natucally, the savinga that are achieved /"vrill depend 

.,^yery lately on ^. the university ' s staffing policieS. If 

^diversities could solve, the problem of , staff redundancy 
then:'th| negd to disconti^^ programs would be much ieduced. 
jPonversGFly , if they cannot solve theirf . staf f ing problems 

, then structural change may not accoinplish much. ^ ^ 

1.4.7 GOVEiSNMENT CONTROLS 

¥he" '■^provincial governments bear the main financial 
burden^in "higher education, ; Jhey also feel politrcally. 
bound to' maintain and (especially Xn non-metropolitan^ areas) 
to extend access to univer,slties and to technical colleges , 
.to. protect 'institutional and regional or local interests, 
'^nd to avoid openly ^^pudiatingp policy decisions- taken 
duringra period of growth. These far.c tors ^ individually tut 
especially in conUpJLnatiori , impel the provinces to . oversee 
major university" financial decisions and to; direct tfie 
growth or contraction of provincial systems of post- 
secondary education. Their concern extends to the .efficient 
use of manpower and financial Resources in the universities,- 
. the incurring "of future^ financial - liabilities , and the 
^ selection o^ university -priorities (for example, as between 
instleiiction and/ resea^rch, between gradate and undergraduate 
instructiopj^ or among specif ic ^acadtemic and ypcatiohal 
progS^nfs) / Moreover, governments are 'very oift'en vitally 
concerned tc5 f^otect the position pf *.urid. versity or college 
which is';experienclng financial^ difficulties i?hather ^ from 
declirii^g enrolments or \j^ther- ta^^ * ' 

^ In. the result > ^tpday no i unlver s'ity ^ in* Canada retains 
full control by^ar its* "aca|6t$i|c progitamming.— Many find .their 

" admisssions poii^cies and th coming 
under the scBaitiny , and i the partia^^^ of the provincial 

governments or their ageiitsi /^'In^itably , the compromising 
of univer&i«:y autonomy ; restricts eacb institution* s capacity 
to sort^ out its' own !%inancial difficulties, 'to define and 
perhaps' to reorder its academltc and budgetary priorities, 

4nd to . use its resources as * it • ■ judges most conducivla to 
jccieli^ce". . •■ ;^ ,^ '■ ^^-^ ,c . ■■ ■ ' - - 

It is nbt only ^^c^ssible^ut likely that oyer . the next 



few ...years government controls ^ will tighten as enrolments 
fluctuate or decline and as other governmental expenditure 
priorities assert themselves. Existing financing techniques 
—to anticipate the argument of Chapter II — encourage 
university administrative officers to adopt a strategy of 
general budget compression r^t^er than to redefine their 
priorities and to accept and promote significant structural 
r change. .In the ^'absence*^ of such change governments are 
likely, as the situation becomes more acute » to draw the 
administratipn of the universities into their, own hands. 
This is not , / I think,- a present intent ; but it may be 

fatalistically, a consequence of the evolving situation. 

• ■ ■ ^ ■ , ■ ' ■ 

In my opinion., ' governments and their agents or . advisors 
are unrealistic and indeed . unreasonable if they believe., that 
present techniqueis of liaison and control, and present 
policies, for the financial support of the universities , will 
encourage the structural changes they desire. If such 
changes do not occur, as it were, voluntarily , then an 
extension of direct controls is virtually unavoidable, even 
though at present no provincial government proposes the 
management of the universities directly by the crown. 

; Nonetheless, *the situation varies considerably^; from one 
province to another, and of course the circumstances in 
which individual miversities f ind themselves also are 
v:aried. Generalizations on these matters lack nuance as 
well as supporting evidence* For these reasons tlie next 
section looks in some detail at thie recent evolutidn of 
post^secondary education systems in Canada and at soi^^ of 
the necessary or desired changes, province. by province. 

-1.5 THE CHANGING STRUCTURE- OF CANADIAN . 

— . . . '*.>' 

. POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 

■ . . " . ' ' 

Our mandate is to make such recommendations" for the 
financial support of Canadian universities ais will conduce 
to excellence in teaching and research. One cannot, how- 
ever , adequately explore the relationship between 'university 
finance and university excellence without consideririg ^ also 
the structure of university systems. This is so, because 
each university* s potential for excellence is affected by 
its; being one of a group having certain stru^ural charac- 
teristics^. * The' group, or system — the term does nat necr 
cessarily imply either conscious desiign or central ^^ntrol' 
-Tgis in constant evolution; as enrolment patterns ai^bther 
circumstances change, the adjustments whicti must l^maUe by 
the system as a whole will have a differential itiipaet on 
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each of its members', the universities . Hence there is a 
thregrway relationship involving finance , structure , and 
quality of performance. This report takes into account all 
■ three. 

It is essential, as we embark, pn,' an exploration of this.^, 
three-way relationship, to recdUj v^^^ 

goyernments bear the main responsibility for education in 
Candda, and that .the fulfillme^^^^^^^^ their responsibilities 
in education cannot be compartjnentalized such that poliGy—is 
lEormed independently for, each type of institution. All 
provinces have taken the position that they must assure 
their tpsidents access to high quality education at all . 
levels, but each has chosen to meet this objective through^a 
distinctively structured' set of educational institutions. 
Each province has assigned particular functions to its 
secondary schools, technical institutes , community colleges, 
and universities. Ea^h one has its own solution to the 
problem of serving the ne^ds of the population in remote 
areas, whether' by territorial dispersal of universities and 
cpll.eges, or by , the provision of "extension" or "outreach" 
programs, or both.' Each province, too, has its own ideas 
about university specialization and/or differentiation of 
role; sppe think in terms of system rationalization and the 
allotment of a specific role to each university. 

In view of the importance of provincial educational 
planning, and because in some provinces policy makers tend 
, to focus on the post-secondary sector as a whole rather than 
' on' >the 'universities alone , this report m^s't to some extent 
do likewise . . Our main concern , of cdlfcse , is^with the- uni- 
versities. Nonetheless, where the universities are^merfely 
one segment of an integrated post-secondary system; it would 
serve little purpose for us to view them^ but pf con^:ext with 
related institutions. / Consequently this section' deal s^^w^ 
the structure of ' the post-secondary sector as a:, whole. 

The analysis and argument presented , in the remainder of 
this chapter run as follows': 

: —In Canadian higher education ,« th^ main emphasis' |ias 
• been on minimumoStandards and universal^ accessible 
rather than ^ on -building uriivgrsities ^^wi't^^^ a world 
reputation. In the result , : tVie^^ has been dispe^ 
* . of resources, which makes specialization difficult and., 
mil ita t eis against the , attainment of exc^ l^nce , < , par- 
ticuiarly in research. 
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-While many universities retain de jure private status, 
the provincial governments, effectively /control and . 
direct the development . of university systems. In-, 
struments and techniques C5f control vary considerably; • 
reflecting diversity in " policy preferences and. in ^th^' ^ 
number, size' and character of institutions in the • 
post-secondary sector .', « v, ^ .. . 

—Voluntary cooperation or coordination amoq^ , un^^et'si"-^ 
ties is rendered difficult by their being In competi- ■ 
tion with each other, especially as regards the iritro*-; • 
duction of new -^academic^ programs . The older, and ^ 

.larger institutions seek .to preserve an established • 
position vis-a-vis other universities of likd ch&r^ 
acter, often in other provinces ; they are Sbr^^^^ 
respondingly concerned about the dispersal of fitert^^ 
cial resources . among universities within t^heir.; oWh 
province. By contrast, many of the newer unlversft:^.es 
are anxious to diversify their programming and to 
share the field equally with the traditionally leading^ 
universities. They chafe at restrictions on their 
further development.. , ■ . 



-Expectations ^oput future enrolment patterns vaty;/ ; 
consideriably from one province to another , but broadiy-A^^ 
speaking, forecasts seem rather more optimistic than • > 
appears justified on the basis of demQjgraphic pro jec^^C'*^ ; 
tions and realistic suppositions about future par- .>;<'^ 
ticipation rates. Governments and their ■ ajgeats/ar^^ 
frequently, though not uniformly, less sangul^ie about.^^^^- -^^^^ 
enrolment * prospects than are the universiti^si^^^^^ J^^ 
especially those which wish Vtq; diversify; jtheir 'aokj- -^^ 
demie progpmming as part; pf catching-up exercise* V' ^^^ -V 

-the ^ provincial gbvernpehts, whidh initially b^catie f : 
comm^itted to the:;develpptient of the uhiyersitie^; 'vitv^^ 
order ^:o extend access ; ;while maintaining ^co: :^ 
standards of instiruct are now primarily : cQit!c<^ *r J . 

about saving AinoneyVrV^ic^ *!^^®y^^ ^9?*? 
without unduly 'sacrificing the^vearlier:^^ 
Accordingly, \- they - stres the need ;,>W ''r4t 
unl<yersity systems- without , ^ J.f possibl^V t\i^^$^s, . 
becoming too involved . in imiArersit^y 

The pro sped ts 'fot' simul t^^^kXy / :;acjc^mplish^^ ; ;" .J 

' two: objectives — controJ^tid.'thi^ ^aVo^^aiic^^sgif^ V 
^management . ^ depends lajrgei^ >f 
the; ; : uni ver sities indivi4li^'^ • > 



decisions' on acajlemic ♦^^^faing.li^ ^/ta 
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, . their Staffing proljlems* v ^, ! \ ■ ''-\ '\ 'y^^^^^ 

In t^ife absence o£ appropriate incentive? ,^:;* t^^^ 
. sion of ^government cbntrols oyer the uoiver^itiJes^ iti/;. 
' ' : ' order tO; save money will become virtually ipeyi;tab^e->;,;- 

.^J_.:...T{ie reversal of two decades' growth in. enrc^lmer^.^:^ 
. ^ ■: • play aiT ii^ 

. .university suitonpmy ; : serious iy . exace^bat:^ .^^^ 

probi^s :bf no;;^giro\^^ * with a:, strptigj^ 

\ k ; • ■/ ;. ^ •.^d•ver^e'•/impao,t^^9^ •-^ , •/ 

- A - " 6f^:;: t^^ -^^^ suspicioni 

r\ i'^iGh, :^ha|^-?^^ Co^"^^?^^ 

\V,;f;,Gra4ua^t^f:l^^^ at present have V^T- 

• vtii^^^J^t^^': j^cfeni'i!^e¥.fcd^v^fee:^^ >-\v ^^^^^ ^ directly^xi : 
C-^S^tti^f^ :oi;:;:^GUa^^ the 'source^ >^f V 

4^ ha^ V tiW deVeic^iiJ^^ ■ ind iy idu^ U 



the fctta^a'^fistics;,^ . 

■ ; = ^/^^ sys tetns^ : cffx it^ghp, ^ 6^i^a1:i<)rv^^ 

■ -^^ ' ■•■■■t^vt^u^ :<^fi^?^'^>^^%^^l^ ^^^^^ < ' ■ ■ 

V. it^i:v.ani6xi&^^ as, ^^?!r^er of deliberfj' : • 

k^;"^ At"^' 1^°^^ f A^^l^k? = j^f ^ sdic^ion^^ ^ 

i;/the^^^^^^^ has':: ^ three-ti^ed , V * 

iys4:^>±t^ ;# 

r^'-V- ieriiifiafentViT^^^ 90 junior^; 

7: / -^/o^^c^ublty^^^^ ^^^-^ ^ 

^^^^ '^taU 'cbiiege^^ ■ both by ^ . 

'J £vn:cti6Ti-\^ . Smi^ffier (1972: r ^ 
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for research/* that it has ••exclusive jurisdiction in 
public higher education, in the professions of law, and 
over graduate instruction in the professions of medi- 
. cine, dentistry-. Veterinary medicine arid architecture ,•• 
and that it, "has the sole authority in public higher 
educatJLon to award the doctoral degree in all fieldis of 
learning .•• 

The state cblleges/ some of which were originally teachers' 
colleges, have limited powei^s to grant masters' degrees. 
Only since 1960 h^ve they had the power to grant doctoral 
degrees, and they can do so only jointly with univer- 
sity. Faculty research is au^thorized ••to the extent that .it 
is consistent with the primary function, of 'the state col- 
leges [i.e., instruction, for the most part at the under- 
graduate level],, and the facilities provided for that 
function. •• Finally, the California Junior Colleges: 

... were» expressly limited to two-year status and to 
awarding the associate in arts and associate in science, 
degrees. The legislation further specified that ~in- 
^ struction should be primarily . in three areas : •*(! ) 
standard collegiate courses for transfer to higher 
institutions; (2) vocational and technical fields lead- 
ing to employment; and \,(3) general or liberal arts 
courses.^^ (Smel^ser, 197 2: . 25)* 

This stratification of ^ the system in terms of function Was 
complemented by a stratification in quality, with the secon- 
dary school graduates of "highest academi^^ sta:nding going 
directly to. the Uriiver^lty bf California, a middle segment 
going to the state colleges, and\the~boi:tom segment havifig 
access only to the juriia^, colleges. opportunities for 

transfer from . one tier -.^P; tht^:>tier ^bove it accommodated 
those cases where ^,a student 's..^^^ improved 
over the time he was at~ college, i^, ' - i 

The educational philos.ophy wbich._jtmd^rlies the Cali- 
fornia Master Plan for Higher Educati^ (legislated in 1960 , 
although its major jEeatureS; had evolved long before) empha- 
sizes equality of opportunity for the individual , recogni- 
tion of vhigh . standards of academic achievement, and a stra- 
tification of educational institutions in a well articulated 
hierarchy. These features are evident in American higher 
education as a whole, although no other , state has applied 
t^e underlying principles in so schematic * a way as Ci^li^ 
fprnia. Everywhere in the United,: States, however , it Is 
taken for . granted that some institutions Vv* are ^ superio.p. •to 



others and that financial resources will be lavished on the 
best in^titutiohs in order to equip them to become truly 
outstanding on ^ world scale. It' seems to be accepted that 
a consequence of such a policy is the degradation of stan-» 
dards in inferior institutions, access to which is academi-: 
cally wide open though not necessarily financially painless . 

Educational philosophy In Canada ha§ been in one^ respect , 
more elitist than in 'the United States, and in another, more 
egalitarian; and the structure of the post-secoudary sector 
has reflected this .philosophy. In spite of the heavy empha- 
sis over the past two. d^^:Ades on widening access to_post- 
s^condary education, governments and universities alike have 
stressed the- importance 6f maintaining minimum standards. 
There has been some insistence on the distinction between 
academic and "applied arts" or technical programs. Except 
in Alberta and British Columbia, institutions do not offer 
both types of program — at least, not at the post-secondary 
level. Even in these two provinces, where some of the 
community colleges do have university transfer programs as 
welT~ as— manpower- training ^ programs for sub-professional 
•occupations, every effort has been imade to achieve equality 
of 3tandards in academic subjects. . - 

One implication of Canadian educational philosophy is 
that in most provinces students in the secondary schools 
have been urged to make an early choice if they wished to 

^. pursue their academic studies at the university level. As a 
result, the entire educational system is moderately elitist 
in its norms and structures. (No . doubt this _has had a 
significant bearing on participation rates at tlie _ post- 
secondary level, and even on the tendency of students to' 
complete, or to drop out of, high school.) However, for 
those students who do go to university, or embark on uni- 
- versity transfer programs in ..a commimity college, Canadian 

. educational authorities — • in government and out , of it -- 
have been declared advocates of -^ual standards of achieve- 
ment . \ They have shrurik from any suggestion that public 
policy ought to establish a hierarchy of institutions in 
terms of quality, and to accord favoured treatment t^: the 
front runners • .vt> \ 
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1>'5.>1>2 Large Number of Graduate Programs . 

A second major structurar feature of Canadian highfet' 
, education is that relatively few universities have re- 
stricted themselves to . undergraduate teaching,* or are so . 
•restricted by ■ charter dr. foundii;ig legislation. In 1978/79 
the Ryerson 'Technological^ Institute and the yniversity of 
Winnipeg were the only degree-granting institutions; of over 
2000 students that had no graduate enrolment (though the 
latter does have some jaint M.Aw the Univer-- \ 

sity of . Manitoba) . * Doctoral wotk was conductiid Von ' thirty 
university campuses — rather , ! mote. y than^'^' half the total, 
representing more than 85 percent^ of the aggregate number o^ 
full-time university-level students , approximately 360,000» 
(To get some impression of, relative size^^ 360,000 ^s about 
half the capacity of the Califortiia Jtinior ..Colleges *; V ' 

These data have .significance for the qualitjr of under- 
graduate instruction. They also, tell us something about the 
utilization of the resources available in Canada for gtadu- 
ate programs and for reisearch. They are spread ^6ry thin. 

Impact on undergraduate teaching . As ; we have observed., 
only a relatively small number of Caifhadian undergraduates 
attend institutions which do not have at;^least some doctoral 
students.. In 1978/79 scarcely more than ten pfer. cent of all . 
undergraduates were .on campuses where graduate eriroltaent 
accounted for less -than five per cent of the total. Five 
per cent is large enough to mi^n that the university has 
some ambitions at j the graduate; level , and that (depending on 
funding arrangements) graduate programs probably-, c^^ 
abandoned without causing disruption to the uftiv^^^^ s 
finances, to say nothing of its prestige or the |sel^|^e3tee^^ 
■of the fac\jrlty. As a result, th6 uniyersltv must/ailocate a^ 
fair proportion , of its. resources to graduate, programs; 
mptebvei: , uhdergraduace^ must compete with graduate students 
for^^tiiertimd and attention of faculty. 

These factors may have ^ detrimental bearing on under- 
graduate instruction.^ other hand, there will be 
benefits- tod: a faculty of more diverse intellectual inte- 
rests, with ^more up-to-date /knowledge of the iiterature.; 
library and laboratory facilitieis • of bet ter quality, avail-* 
able to the undergraduates; and above all a. more "live" 
atmosphere of enquiry and discovery. How extensive those 
benefits are., and whether they outweigh those effects on ' 
undpTgradu^ite. Instruction which are dietrimental,. will .depend 
on the success of the graduate program and paifticularly its' 
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abiiity to attract, good students. A mediocre graduate 
proTgram is demoralizing for faculty and is a real burden f or v 
the university^ weakening its capacity as an undergraduate 
teaching institutipn. . '^U 

- , ' ' , . • . . • " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ •» ' . ' .■ " 

Dispersal' of resources */" Another matter for concern is 
that graduate education in Canadian universities is highly 
dispersed . The- phenomenon of the . gradiia'tev;^^ vj^^here 
a raajority of the students are enrolled in master' s or 
doctoral programs (at the University of Chicago; the ratio of .. 
graduate to 'undergraduate students is about ■ 2:1), 'is imknown^^^ 
in Canada. In major Canadian ceT:itres Of ^learning graduate 
students may account for ten or tWelve percent of total full 
time enrolment ; ortly one university (McGill) reaches as high 
as 20 percent. ^ 

. There is nothing, - iriher6ntly wrong with a cgraduate/ 
undergraduate ratio of, say/ 1:10. It implies^ however, a 

• very , large university^ 'if the graduate programs are to be of 
\/ia'ble' size , or else the developm'ent of graduate work on. a, 
highly selective bists within the university. . There is ' a 
strong Current of opinion, which suggests that quality of 
undergraduate instruction falls off with university size, 
though r peopld"' disagree whether the detrimental effects of 

.-^ale manifest themselve's whien the uriiversity reaches • 5,000 
or '2P;000. there ' are . some who do not atcept the thesis at 
ail . Npnetfieli^ss , it ^is an opinion which deserves serious; 
consideration i^and does raise some questions about the 
considerable dispersion of graduate programs in Canada, *such 
that 1.: 10 is : a "high'*' ratio - of graduate tb undergraduate . 
students . / In d few cases ' thpsia qaestionis are about the 
wisdom of having "mega-universities"'; but in the larger 
number of casks they are about v^he minimum size of good 
graduate programs, and the Use made of available resources . 
^ financial, and human resouces are modest , as they are in 
Canada, - dispersion of those resources |.s especially waste- 

:ful:. ' ."'"'^ -y-'-y^ ■ ^y:'-' 

i >5, 1 .3 Research Inseparable from Teaching ' . . 

. A third feature of Canadian higher/ education ' is the 
combination of . teaching and research functions in the^'unir 
versity. ; This works well, and it appears to improve the- 
quality of both. It* is also in. keeping «with the Aiiglo- 
Am'eriban' tradition, though it cond^asts with practice in 
some continental European countries 

^-^ -.v-v -iv^ - : ■:V,: ■::•■^!|^^: . - v-.- : ■ 

The^^Gonduct of bo tli .teaching and^^earch by. university 
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faculty . deserves our* attention as we survey some of - the 
structural features of Canadi<arv post-secondary education^ 
It does so because events of the next two decades may tend . 
tQ separate them. 

In the Ikst few years thi^re have beeti^ several^ sugges- 
tions , for the separate funding of teachitig . and research • . 
Depending on the steps takehr'toward^ doing this, , the ef feet ^ 
, might , Se to xeinf orcer th^ already .widespread conception of 
the uriiversity . as just a pa'ekager and dissemitiator of in- 
formaton and. technique. Research' may increasirigly be re-*, 
garded as a' dls^lte activity carried oh only by a Mnority 
of university faculty, or by members of research institutes 
who may hold joilflt ' appointmetits at a university ; Th'is'. would 
entirely change ihe" character of Canadian universities , with 
disastrous consequences for vinstruptibn at all levels, 
graduate and undergraduate. 

; 1-.5 . 1 .4 Canadian Uhiversities as Provincial Institutions ^ 

A final ' observation/ about' . the structure . of . Canadian 
higher education is that . there is no' lojiger any * dif-' 
ferentiatioh of universities by source of fuifds. Formerly 
church- supported or other . private institutions, with the; 
exception of : some theological colleges, op universities, have, 
:icquired , quasi-public ' status.' Traditions of private bene- 
faction have never develx^ed; In Canada to the same extent as 
they have in the United States; indeed , 'noy that iUe state 
* has assumed so many responsibilities in -"education, hea|tJ^^ 
care,, and social services, private support is considerably 
weiker than prevxoxtsly tt was . It is now probably impos- 
sible for any Canadian uniyersiti.es to free themselves frc)m 
financial dependency on the, public purse., if indeed this 
ever was "an option. Thus, the 'wealthy private unlyet^ 
wtiich is. . so imixjrtari.t a feature of higher education.;viri^^ t^ 
United States, does not exist in Canada. The private-public , 
distinction does not apply . Nor does a distinction which 
exists in Australia, where most of " ttte :uriiver^&^ are 
supported .-tiy^ goyer-nmerits (though; incx^a^igl^ 

. assistkii^iJ^T^^^^ Cbminonwealth). v-^'while t^^ ^ Australian 

NatitonalC^^ occupied , a hijgh^prdf lie and privileged 

*X}(ysttto&M^i0^k^xxi centre for graduate' wbrk-'^and research. 
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To fecapitulate our\:m.ajor^ about ^the struc- 

ture of & post-secQtidary education: ; ^ * . 

-*-the emp^^sis of public policy has been on the maintien-;. 
^.^ . V ance • p£. minimum standard's-^ rather than on . dif- 
ferentiatihg institutidns on the basis of quality as 

' _ well,; as:;iurib■t;lprl;•^/V'' ■ ■ 

-^gr.aduate wdrk is bigV^y dispers^^^ 

- of^'universiti^s; . ; ' • ' ' - 

• V rr-^nlversities have- traditionally combined 'the teaching 
;. \>and research functiotis, although^ there may be some 
tendency to move .towards their separation , and perhapS 
• to the fcreation of sepata;te research-ipstitutes.; and; 

-^a^l£versitie^ are not differentiated from each other 
according to the. sources of their financial support 
, (j)lciv ate or public;: provincia:l or federal)^.: 

Each of these features has a significant bearitig on the 

quality bf university, teaching research in Canada, and 

each may be sefitsitive to the adoption of new policies . for 
the .public support of higher education . 

1.5. 2 A HIOF ILE OF CAMDIAN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION ; 

Notwiths-tanding the existence of some ^ features which 
characterize. Canadian post-secondary ^education as a whole, 
t-here is considerable variety .among provincial; systemis. We 
. bughp not to" be more impressed , as Cahadia^is so often are, 
' with dif fererices . among ; provinces than with^ similarities 
: wb,ich are observable acrqss the land.'^^ proviTjice , 

hqweyer, does have its own pattern of- post-secondary , in- 
stiti^utions. It would b^ irre^pongible to cbmthent on the 
^ .furi(Jlng of Canadian^^^^u^ taking such diver- 

/Bity into Account . . V ' • 



, thfe^^ sec ttbn accordingly presents a profile of Canadian 
c- pbst-secphdaty 'education,; vrtiich is summarized in Tabl^ I^^^ 
In #the table; , the rprbvinces /are grouped intp three categor- 
'ies accojrding to the relationshlpr- that public policy has 
• astablls^e^ ^ between universities and non-university inr 
|tituti1)j^^ the - post-secondary-, le^el . -The f ir at, category , 
^ v^vrtlichi^ is one. intwhich thete >re col- 

^riegef^^M^t the^pre-uniyers level* . Those admitted to ufii- 
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OTbitious plans .for the development of a univeifsity ?yste«, 
an4 it^proceedfed with the, initial stages of implementation. . 

In ^eer scale, Alberta's program for expanding uni- 
versity capacity probably the:;most unrealistic in the 
whole cototry. ^ .' A^ ceiling of 25,O(X0 full-'time 

students was placed oa' the University^^ of Alberta — : a figure 
which it was expected to risach-Jby 1^73 — and growth was to 
be diver^d/to other institutions . Of these.,^^^ University 
of Calgary was expected to be the twin of the older provin- 
cial imiversfity, a with a/wi4;e/^ range of. 
gradua^te and professibnal programs sti^d an^^i^plment of 
comparable; size (Alberta Minister . of Education,,. 1970 : 7 ).. ^ 
A third university; was' established . Lethbridge with a 
target enrolment . figure of ; 3, 500 to 5,000 full-time stu^ 
dents'. A fourth university,. Athabasca, was planned for the 
Edmonton' area; * it was expected to- grow ' to 5,000 or 8, 000 
5tuients:;byV1990 (Worthy 1972 8 ' r 

These gtahdi^se ' developmetit^lans contpiast with actual 
expedience. Full-time fall enrolments dropped ' marginally in^ 
;.1971 and.-again,. a little more sharply,* in 197^2. In these 
two years registration^ fell by 5% in ^ 4he province as a 
wtible ; at , Lethbridge they declined 24%v Growth t^egan , again 
in 1973 by -1976 full-time fall ^rirolment had reached about 
20,C)0p\ at the University of Alberta, ^ 11,000 at the Univer- 
sity of Galgary and 1,50Q at the University of Lethbridgie. 

Theise figures are not "reported here merely to demon- 
strate ^he margin of error to which enrolment forecasts are 
prone. Rather, they are presented/ because the target, fig" 
ures reyeal a basic assumption upon which deve^-bpment plans 
were based.\ The contrast with actual enrolment data gives 
*us a glimpse of the problems which university administrators 
and government planners have had to deal with, and will 
continue to face in the. future. • Of these, we shall look at 
the following: 



— defihiri'g.a specialized role for each university; 

— problems of 3cale at' Calgary and Lethbridge; and 



0 



~ university transfer programs in the public colleges* 

1.5.2.2.1 University specialization 

Although the commitment to fiaake"' Calgary a "multiv 
seems to have beiah made very early in if s history — the 
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1967 debate ov^er the location of _,a ptovinc^ial School of 
Architecture a cause celebre , 'and the decision to situ- 
ate- it at Calgary was bitterly criticized at the U of A; 
some of the staff at the older institution seem to have^had 
difficulty accepting Calgary as an eqSal. The uncertainties 
of . role definition for these* two universities we'ce under- 
scored by" the 1972 report of the Commission on . Educational- 
P'lanning. -^(Perhaps- significantly, the Commissioner, VW.H. 
Worth, had been a Vice President at the U of A.) The "Worthy 
Report'- made quite a sl:\^rp distinction between the rctles it 
prtiscribed for^.the two institutions (Worth, 1972: 85):' 

- ■. ^ ■ ■ ■■ , ■ ■•; 

■ ' ■ ' ■', 

Compared to- the University- of Alberta, <^ich will* .have 
. - an .under|reduate university [Athabasca]/ in. xlose . pro- 
ximity, the University of Calgary ca'n^ be expected to 
rgive m.or'e attention to junior ■ undergraduate p^rdgrams 
• ...Duplication pf programs of fered at the Uhiver^ty af 
Alberta, especially tHose of a specialized and costly 
nature, ought to arise only when it can- be- -demonstrated. 
*■ that . the province and the nation 'will ■ require the. 
graduates and that the programs at * the University of. 
Alberta are imzapable 'of tjeeting the need. On the basis 
of . this criterion, It tHerq is* no apparent reason ^ to >^st:^- 
blish* programs in agricultures, den£istry,. lavjlpr >phar-. 
mac y at this institution. '. ' ■ 

Worth* s proposal that the University- of Alberta shpuXdi 
concentrate on senior undergraduate and graduate studies ^ 
and ph professional . programs , suggests^vestiges 'of its role 
a^ a flagship institution for the province, a conception" 
which some may still retain but which appears to run counter 
to what government policy has been for at least a decade. 



The government policy maker is the Department of Ad- 
. vanced Education and«Manpower , which took over the functions 
' of the Uriiversi>ties Commission at its demise* in 1973. .Ev'en 
while the Commission existed, the government had a. direct 
hand in developDoffent planning; indee'3, the Capital Deyelop- 
. ment Committee of .those years 'was .struck jointly by the 
Commission and the government , and' included, two. deputy 
ministers (Finance, and Education). ^ Orve suspects that, 
.•especially because of the rivalry between Edmonton and 
Calgary*, decisions on university , developi^ent were quite 
, political. Now, with the Commission goqli, they are. almost,, 
transparently so. , '. . * ' ^ . ' 

, ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ; '■<»■•. ■ . ■ 

' 1.5.2.2.1 • ; , ' • . . 
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1. 5. 2. 2. 2 Problems of scale 



Albejta's two t^jor univensities are in a position which - 
well might -be the envy of most of their ^sister institutions 

^across' the country* Both are , assuredly viable. The smaller; 
of the two, Calgary, has about JL1,000 full-time student;s and , 

as^ located a. city which is growing ^ rapidly. Its 1977 
development Plan anticipates' a full-time" enrolment of 15,30Q 

iby 1985. . / . : V ^ , V 

It may then seem unwarranted to raise'' the question 
whether the University of Calgary is experiencing problems 
of scale or may, do so in the foreseeable future. I have i>o 
direct evidence that it is, or that it- will. • The isaue ' 
nonetheless' is important to raise— in .the/ form of a ques- 
tion ~ for two. reasons. / ^ 

;1 ^ One is that the University of ! *Calgary» has a range of 
academic"' programs which is comparable to- University of 
Alberta^s,; though it is only about half 5 the size of its 
older relation. It also has a comparable proportion <5f 
graduate students' (about 9%, as against the U af A's 11%). 
It 'must, as. a consequence, spread its resources a kittle 
more thinly than*" the U of A, which/is af ter all about oii a 
par with UBC in. terms of scale, these two being respectively 
the second- and third- largest universities in Canada. This 
puts the* University >of Calgary , given the diversity of its 
academic phrogramming , into a very big l©^g^ue. The wisdom of 
having opted for such divefsityVseems'; on the face of it , a 

^iittle questionable 'When the pursiHt of excellence is the 
criterion to be applied* ♦ (fOn this matter Bernard Sheehan 
writes, in a letter to the author: "•••I would have to see 
how you treated the ot^her universities in the country before^ 
I could comment on - The University^.: of \ Calgary in the 
appropriate context. I would have to look at comparative 
information from institutions "^such, as Memorial, Dalhousie, 
t^e University of New Brunswick, McMaster , and the Univier- 
sity of Saskatchewan. My guess is that in terms of many 
of our ' prof ^sional schoo^^§. Medicine, Law, Engineering , 
Management, > Nursing, .Social Welfare, all of which have 
q.uofes, I think it wou^ be hard to make a (relative) case 
for the economy of scale argument." I. agree with Sheehan in^ 
this. j^I suspect that^ if Calgary has problems of scale/ 
several other universities in' other provinces ^have the s^4 
problem in much more serious degree.) / 

A second reason for being worried ^about the problem of 
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scale at '^.thg University of Calvary; is th^t. the rivalry 
'between Eclnionton and Calgary wilil cqntinue/tdJput a -poli-v 
tical complexion; on the question of •university development . 

he University of Calgary* will be under steady local pres- 
sure to expand its programming and this pressure^ may, de- 
pending on the. political bas^e of the governing, party in^ 
Edmonton j ' be*^. rei^ifbrced by decis ions of ^ the ' pr'oyincial 
government. ^ Of course, such incitement to expansion may be 
far from unwelcome wiVhin the University of Cal^Rry; for the 
university administration it may be a suit of trumps ; but 
the reinforcement ^jof thei.r ambitions by boQst^riam 
could make, for some academic^ programs, the problem, of scale 
a significant one . . . - 

In Alberta -the real problems sc-ale^ ^however, are 
thos^^^ssociated with the Univers^ity of Let.hbridge. / The , 
range of courses this university ,^ff ers/is) very; limited , so ^ 
perhapf^ an enrolment of less / than 2, OOO is * not a major 
problem. Opinions vary as to what is' th§ minimum via|)le-" 
size of a university, and I do no^ intend to address, that 
question here. What it would be.-.irresppns.ible to ; let pass 
urlremaTrked , though, i6 that/any universit^^ no matter wjiat. 
its size, — will get into . trouble wh^n''^^ from which 

it drawg its students is, uqdergoi^xg: population loss.*. 

The -.University of Lethbridge is , like -the Unlyetslty 
Calgary, a regional university; and/ the :^uture. 6t all r6- 
giprra^ universities* is very much dependent upon inter- 
regipnal movements of population. .Uncertainties about 
prospective population movements do place^the University of 
Lethbridge, in qompany * wibh^^a good manyv Other Canadian 
^universities (some of ^hem of medium or larg^ size), in -a 
frankly precarious/ position. At a minimum, special jfinari- 
cial arrangements may D^^necessary to assure its viability/ 
if the provinical government decides that it is a priority 
to keep it ^bing in its present form. 

1. 5» 2. 2.3 Universities and the public colleges ^\ ^ 

Alberta aqd British Cplumbia are distinctive in Canada, 
in that one of the routes to a university degreie is through 
junior colleges and subsequent transfer to university for 
the senior years of < undergraduate study. This requires some 
coordination of academic programming between the universi- 
ties and the colleges in order to facilitate tip'ansfers. It- 
has also .resulted in the establishment of a provincial 
Council on Emissions and Transfer and the development of a 
provincial policy on admissions which is published in an 
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anixual Provincial ;T.ratisfer Gnide > The .policy i^eads: 

Adiftission to a university program will be granted to 
applicant- v^o has fulfilled the admission r^^quirements 
\ as , established "by the univer^slty for the program con- 
0 cerned, or to any applicar^' who upon successful compJL'^-^ 
tion of at least a full year's study at a. Public College 
or Provincially Administered institution is recomlmended 
in OTiting by^ the sending institution as having satis- 
fied the ^appropriate matriculation requirements or their 
equivalent. Where selection procedures are involved in 
the admission to a i5rograTn, eath - applicant shall be 
treated on the ^same basis, as any other person seeki^ng 
admission to the pr<ogram. * 



*The. Minister [of Advanced Educati'bn and- Ma^ipower] may 
approve univerailfy transfer programs in'-Public Coi].eges 
and Pro>i^ncially ; Administe^d j Institutions for > the 
first,/ or the first and second years of , univeifelty 
studiesi. Such apprpyal will ' state' the programs,/ dis-' 
^iplines, subject, fields and levels at which courses may 
be Qf;Eered , and^ wi"ll be determined by ^ch means or 
■//■/■ mechanisms as the Minister may decide following con- 
'^y' sultation with the various institutions ^ijd agencies* 
/ involved. i ■ 

V Full credit willVbes^ granted fo1>^these prog^ms provided 
that courses taken meet the requ^Trements of the par^ 
ticular program which the student, wishes to enter. /' 

There are twe main implications of this policy,*which 
concern us here. One is that it may affect substantially 
the character of the university sector. 'Here one is re- 
minded of the Worth Commission's recommendation that the 
University of Alberta concentrate on senior undergraduate 
and graduate studies, while the University of Calgary should 
place a relativelygreater emphasis on junior undergraduate 
studies. Depending upon funding policies, any such dis- 
tinction could affect noticeabiy the two major universities' 
capacity for excellence. Moreover, the transfers poXicy^ 
raises^ all kinds of qiiesti6ns regarding the position of the 
University\of Lethbridge , which is in"^ direct 'competition 
with the public- colleges. Ai/ expansion^or contfraction of 
university transfer programs In the public colleges could 



mean death or life to it. 
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> A second implicationVof; tHe transfers policy concerns 
the funding of the universities i « As lon^ as university 
transfer programs are an \im port ant pait of the curriculuifi at 
some 9f the colleges, the financial support of the\uni--/ 
yersities cannat be decided upon without thinking alsl) o'^f 
the ^sition of the colleges. As we shall see CSection 
2. ?• 2. 2, below) an effort 'is being m§de to fund junior 
undergraduate studies on a standard pattern whether they are 
carried out. in a college or in a university. * 

1.5. 2.3 Saskatchewan ■ 

The latter 'sixties^ were the apogee of the phase o,f 
expansion in ' Canadian universities . In Saskatchewan, no 
liess than'^in o4:her provindes, the mentality of growth > pre- 
vdfiled. Plans for the ' development of university facilities, 
however, assumed a unique form in this province. ^ 

) In 1968 th^ Saskatcl^jaiT legislature passdd^ a University 
Act the purpose of whicn'^as to create a single multi-campus 
university. At this . time the University of Saskatch^^wan, 
already fifty years old, was centered in Sa ska fo on and ran a 
satellite operation In » Regina. The new Act ^modified the 
existing situation by .;according equal status to the two 
* campuses providing for the' eventual, or possible establish- 
ment of additional campuses, and setting . up a central'^uni- 
versity administration ^with a common board of governors' and 
senate' (Spinks , 197 2: 41-2). Each* campus of the recon- 
stituted University of Sas}catchewan woidld/ enjoy, a/fair 
degree bf autonomy, but overall rplanning''^ and the coordina- 
tion 6& academic programming, L^ncludlng extension / work, 
would be the responsibility of the central apparatus. * 

•■ ' ' '■ . ^> ' ' . ■ • ■ 'y "'."o ■ ^ . ■ ' y /■ . . 

This structure was jettisoned , six' years later'y ' O 974) . 
It was the victim of inter-city . riyairies and / fraction 
^between the two academic units *at the sent6r/vi<iminis trative 
Level. The Saskatoon branch was loiig-eVtabiished' and rela- 
tively large, but conscious that it wbuld/^haye difficulty in 
maintaining its position relative to, tfie larger provincial 
universities in Manitoba and Alberta.' The ' Regina branch i on 
the other handy was aiming for develdpment, and diversijcica- 
tion in order to acquire a position more nearly on a par 
with that of its . foirmer parent . No dbubt tl^e tensions 
between the two "Campuses were heightened by the change -in 
outlook which occurred in the early 'seventies, as expecta- 
tions regarding future growth were scaled down. OrigiTially 
it had been thought that there was room in Saskatchewan for 
two or even three campuses of approximately equal size and 



cpmparable diversity in academid- prog;,raininingv^ As 'the ptd- 

V spacts- for everitual .^cowth diminishG^ aq4 the -ov^erair po'si- 

V tion of universities became more uncertain, .anyTexternal. 
Vrestrictions!^^ the operaJ:ions^ V'of tjie two , units J)ecanife 
' inereasingiy less tolerable to each. . - . ^ 

v. • - • . ■ ■ ' ■. ■■ •.• ■ . . ^c- 

- ' In 1974 thW- province, legislated a new structurej y^o 
indei)endent universit j^es and*' a Universities.- Coram issioii^ 
re.sporgsdbility to coordinate u^giveraity devei^^pnient , to 
advise the government on fdnanciar mat t'drs, relating to the 
universities, and to distribute ^ both operating^ and- capital; 
grants between the University oT Saskatchewan (now- shr^K 
. ba'ck-to it's Saskatoon: campus) and the University of Reg in^ 
In other wbrds, V the 'Commissiori .wa6 to perform i2hd_vplanning 
and' ..some of the financial functions /of thd former central.. 
Y apparatvi^ . of . the. multi-campjis University of Saskatchewan^^ 
However, instead, of/'there being k Senate and Board ofeQover- 
nors'iri which the Saskatoon side cbuld outvote the R^gina 
side; there was now. to be an^rbit.ral institution ind^p'^n- 
dent of eaci^ which would also act as an ' N^ftfevermediary 
between the universities < atid the provincial govetnm«nt* 
(For more on the Commissioti and its powers and act^ivities, 

^ee Section 2, 7, 2. 3, below. ) . ^'-"^ \ , 

* /Prospects for the two S^kate^ewan. 'untversitie^v are 
darkened by an anticipated detiirie in enrolments during the 
1980's, possibly 'of the order of 2) per cen^ ''A- 1977 report 
of the Universities Commission (prepared in cc^junct ton with 
.university representatives) pre^sumed ttfat "the^ decline would 
affect the two universities' about equally', it also, presumed 
. that trendsv affecting full time day undergraduates would 
also apply^o part time' and ^v«i;Ltig student S'l^- As i thje. Com- 
mission is -aware, and as is ^. argued in 'Section K 3 above, 
such forecasts are subject to/.a sub stantial/'ra rige t)f error • 
^Although €ine should make allowance for such errpr, ^it is 
still worth noting that the forepst. FTE \enrolmto in 1990 
were": for the University of Saskatchewan, about ^K(:7pOO!^ fol: 
" ' the .University of Regina, about 3; 500. These 9(^fis?iates are 
now (1 975 >^ under review. The impl ic?Sctl on s of. * changing 
"enrolments are being studied by. a.woifking.sgroup 'Gbmposed of 
commission staf f and university representatives ; '/ 



The Universities Commission, as planner !',and ^arbiter, 
occ'upies an unenviable pos;ltion. / The University of Regina 
is seeking' further development , ^f or exai?iple , iu the esta- 
blishment of .sdhbols - of law §Lnd\ journalism, while the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan is counselling against the dispersal 
,bf resources. The \latter's ar^um^igits ate > particularly 
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cogent i^x that tht prov,ince is a relatively small one. It 
is more conscioois ^an its neighbours of the need for inter- 
proyincial cooperation and for. program specialization within 
a network of prairie, or western , .universities . 

■ > •' * " . « ■ ■ ' ■ . , 

' . These considerations notwithstanding, a systematic 
refusal o^ alV develo'pment^ plans at the University of Regir^a 
•would expose ^he Commission to charges of bias and would 
* exacerbate' the very intifer-university and ihter-'city rival- 
ries to which the implSltation of a dual university st;ruc- 
: ture may be attributed. 

• -. . ■ ■ ^ 

1.5.2.4. >.Manitot)a ' . ^ 

Of the four He stem provinces, Manitoba is the only one 
in which each univOTsity has an unambigi;ously defined role 
which^is apcepted^^ "round. The University of Manitoba, 
with ra full time student body of 13,600 or so%' enrols- more 
than three quarters of V-the province's full time students. 
Its 18 pigf^ifessi'onal faculties and schools ma'ke it the major 
centre for advanced studies and research between Edmonton 
and central Ontario. . It is also the only university in tjie 
province to offer 'grk4uate degree programs on its, ownv 
' . ' ■ ^* ' ■ ' ' ■ . ■ ■ 

' Until- 1 967 Vt)ie University of Manitoba occupied a unique 
position as tbe^ ^sp:le 'degree-granting institution in the 
province. Indeed, originally (fr9m its founding 'in 1877 
until the first world war) instruction was ^offered only in 
its affiliated, • chucch-sponsored , colleges^ Five such 
private 'denominational college^^ still exist , loosely af- 
filiated jeither to the University of 'Manitoba or to the 
University of Winnipeg; another ~ le Cdllege universitaire 
de. St. Boniface^ — has acquired public status b^t remains 
affiliated t^th^ University oi : Manitoba as a French-* 
language institution ; and two others have be;'come independent 
universities. These are: Brandon University, and( the 

University of ^Winnipeg , formerly. United College. ' 

■ ■ . " ' ' ' ' ^ • ' * ' ■ ^. 

• The University of, Winnipeg is located on a downtown 
campus .and has more part time than full time students (3100 
to 2600). Its l9cation, and its orientation to part time 
studies and evening instruction, may serve to protect it 
somej^at from declining enrolments during the fSSo's, as the 
siz^ of \the 18 to 24/population shrinks. :: |t has joint 
Mastjer'^s program's wilth the University ot Manitoba in 
English, histoyy, religion, and public affairs (the last of 
these having *^en • established with the ob^jectlve', among 
others, of ipeeting the needs of public servants for part 



time instruction related to their work). 

' Braft&'oti University is the . smallest^ of the Manitoba 
universities , having about 1,2)0 full time students and a 
slightly smaller part time enralment; Its largest academic ■» ' 
program ~ rather • ominously, ^ in ^iew of the glut of school- 
teachers- acrbSs the country : — is education; tog^h6r the 
programs in education, arts, and genera], studies account for» • 
three-quarters 'of its students. Brandon is an exclusively * . 
undergracfuate university. It exists to serve a regional 
clientele, and has .also shown a particular . concern for^ 
devising „ mea»ris 'of serving the India^ populatton of the 
-^province. ' , . ^ / - , ^ 

' ,. \- , 

An interesting feature of po^t-secondafy education in'' 
Manitoba is that^ the community colleges' are ali^o;st ex- 
clusively concerned with techni'cal instruction. ^s. a con- 
sequence , general academic instruction must be undertaken 
through'^ exteji^ ion -programs offered by the universities . In , 
this . regard, one should note' the existence of th^ "Interr ^ 
Universi£i^S;^^rth" program, a cooperative -undertaking, of 
the ^ree universities which is , separately funded by th^ 
Universities Grants Commission. Itfs purpose is- to provide 
university credit courses north"* of the 53rd parallel. It 
is, however,'a small operation (21 courses e^t. ten locations 
in 1977/7%, with a total enrolment of 406 students) , and the 
policy of financial retrenchment by the present government " 
of Manitobahas left the program in a precarious and un- 
certain F^osition. \ ^ 

In 4967 the province established a University Grants^ 
Commission which, in ] addition to its responsibilities re- 
lating to university yfunding (?ee Section 2.7.^4, below), 
has absolute 'control oyer the introduction of new academic 
programs or any si;gnificant expansion of existing ones. 
This aspect of^ its activities is carried o.ut through its 
Program' Advisory, Committee, which ' is made^ up mainly of 
university representatives. Although there l;iav!6 been some 
minor innovations in the la^st few years, the significance of 
the planning and devel6pment functions' of the Commission has^ ' 
been reduced hy\ its polic^y of insisting that; the f inancial 
requirements of any new * or expanded programs must be met 
from existing resources. Indeed, the current and jprpspec--^ 
tive financial situation is so bleak as to make any program 
innovation* an adventure and a luxury. Further comm^ents on 
this subject are offered In Section 2.7. 2,4, below. - 



1 .5. 2.5 Ontario 

-Ontario^ is the 'proyinee which, because of - the -sheeri* 
number of its universitie's , can' most* easily Revise-. poULcies 
for a "university sector*' 'without transparently framing 
riiles to appljr^specif ically to one Institution. Inevitably, 
policy choices- will >e more favourable to • some universities 
than to others, except in the case* of decisions about over- 
all levels of funding; but the"^ larger the number of uni- 

Vergities, tha easier it is to^ justify, decisions on prin- 
cipled grounds.' After all, general rules seem bogus in \a 
situation where a single university is apparently favoured 
or discriminated against with every enunciation Aof a "prin- 
ciple". This . is simply , to aay that , reiativeT tp other 

^provinces, . Ontario can more^/e^ily -devise administrative 
techniques and an apparatus zo\ implement rules for funding, 
and still maintain something of an ^rras-*length relationship 
.between the. universities and government, 

. Another distingviirshing feature of^ Ontario's situation is 
that the^ ex^nsion of\ the system, j.wi'th the establishment of 
new professional schools and graduate programs ,. occurred on 
a larger scale and a little earlier than in other provinces. 
Cbnsequently, the pr^viTicJ.al government came* earlier to the' 
realization that this sort of exp^nsion^ could be tleither 
inaefinitfely prolonged in time Aor unrestrained in scope. 
While other provinces; were still cot^ferned/ mainly with 
ii^prov^ing access^ to ' university And' with the further de- 
velopment of specialized and |adyanqed academic programs, 
Ontario *vas beginri'lng to urge the universities to rational- 
ize and co'ordinate their activities; As a result, Ontario 
has had -.longer- experience than other provinces with the 
initial stages' of ' consolidation and <of retrenchment of 
uni'versity o^peratiohs . These processes will pass through 
more acute stages- during the 1980.'s, V 

■■ ■ ' ■ • \ ■ ' y ' 

The import of these two- observations is that the recent 
development 'of the university sector in \ Ontario may well 
contain significant lessons , or warnings, for universities 
and governments' in* the rest of the country. Ontario has not 
been markedly successful in restraining the proliferation of 
new programs ancl it has .Certainly hot been - succe^ssful in 
bringing about the elimination of redundant ones. The 
arm's-length relationship which the government sought to 
guarantee., first through formula" financing .and subsequently 
through establishing the Ontario' Council on: University 
Affai^rs as a buffer betWeen thet state and the universities, 
is ' an uncertain one> Political pressures, becoming more 



insistent as enrolments drop,- may^make such a relationship 
difficult to sustain. ^ ^ . - 

1.5. 2.5,1 The "system" ' ' 

Twenty-one post-secondary institutions, not counting 
theological colleges, receive general operating grants from 
the Ontario government on advice from the Ontario Council on ' 
University Affairs. Of these, one (the Ontario College of ; 
Art) does , not, come within the ambit, of this study, and one 
(the Ontario Institute for Studies in, Education) is treated 
here as part of the University of Toronto, to v^ich^ it is 
affiliared. The remaining 19 institutions are lis ted . in our , 
Profile of Post-Secondary Education (Table 1-4 ). Three of 
the .19 are affiliates of Laurentian University. 

v ■■" • ■ - ■ ~ ■ . ■. 

Th»is listing does not, ^ however, give an adequate ■im"?^ 
pression of the structuraL . complexity of post- secondary 
esducation in Ontario. ^ot only are there the theological 
colleges aff iliated 'to or federated with the universi'ties , 
but a number of universities are themselves federations , or 
they have 'affiliates or subsidiary campuses. Of such ag- 
glomerates,' 'the most ^noteworthy are: 

, ' \ —the University of Toronto, a federation of universi- 
ties and colleges, with a downtown campus and two 
- satellite . campuses ip sur'burban area^ of Toronto: 
Scarborough and Erihdale; and ' . ' 

T-Laurentian University, also a federati<>n,' with -(in 
. addition ^ to its main components at.. Sudbury) three 

affiliat'ed . colleges - some dis.tance away: Njtpissing , 
College in North Bay, Algoma '^College in Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the College de. Hearst. 

Thus, separate counting of satellite campuses and geogra- 
phically dispersed affiliates would bring the total number 
, of \ post- secondary institutions to: six in metropolitan 
Toronto (including Ryersoh Polytechnical -^ In c titutG^ but — 
excluding the Ontario College of Art), and 22 in the pro- 
vince as a whole . ' . 

Of these^ 22, the lainiscule College de Hearst is a 
French- language institution, ^nd three others the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa , Laurentian University, and Glendon Col- 
lege are formally bilingual. "Practical necessity, how- 
ever," the Commission on^^;Post-Se,cpndary' EducatioA in Ontario 
^has noted, "has forced [tttese three i tb jprovide 



. varying parts of their ' instruction- in parallel French- and 
English programs" (Ontario, COPSEO/ 1972: ■ 83-4). Thus, 
bilingual instruction, further complieates the - structure pf 
Ontario post-secondary education, augmenting- at least fie 
facto the number of instrUGtional unLts • > 

' ' • . . • . ' » 

In additioh' to the . universities , Ontario has some 27 
Colleges of Applied Arts ;and Tecta^ or 'CAATs , some of 

which have more than one, campus. Most of the CAATs ^»ere 
established in the' late ;1960 'si Some Were founded .on a 
-pre-existing base: a techriical institute or. aiult retrain- 
ing >ei)tre. The CAATs offer mixture of. *tWo- and threes- 
year diploma 'course's, apprenticeship programs, manpower 
^ .retraining programs (largely fitianced by the federal gov erji- 
T ment on ai contractual basis) and general interest courses. 
Most programs require grS'de 12-("Year Four") for admission 
one year less* than .university . The CAATs offer a non- 
^ academic^ form of post-secondary education and "are entirely 
distinct' from the university system. ^ , 

Do there just happen . to be several univetsities in 
Ontario, or does Ontario have ar •coordinated university sys- 
tem? Many faeulty members and administrators, mindful of 
, ' the status of universities as self -'governing institutions, 
resist the notion of.^ "system". Nonetheless, university 
interdependence and*- an important degree of external control 
of uni versi ties are facts of ^ life ; and if the identity- of a. 
central directing mechanism is unobviousj there exists a 
networK of coordinating institutions which palpably do limit 
' university autonomy. This netwotk consists of :-: the Council 
of Ontario Universities and* committees jadvisory to^^it, the 
Ontario Council o& University Affairs, and the responsible 
. g overrun en t mi-nistry. ^ ^ \ ' ..k ^' 

The -Council of Ontario Universities , or<^COU > consists of 
. the president of each university and' an "academic collieague". 
elected by the university senate. It exists as a forum for 
the exchange of - JLnfonnat ion, and to, spealT for ' the. uni veri- 
ties vis-a-vis government. As in the case of other interest 
V prganlzations, hbwev.erV its position as intermediary ^bet weep 
the state anjd a specific ^clientele imposes Spon it an ambi-> 
. valent status. In . seeking to ward of f direct* .government 
controls over the university: sector the COU itself becomes 
; to. some degree an agent, bfi the" state , hedging in the auton-- 
. omy of its member institutions. It .cannot issue instruc- 
tions to them, but it does haye an important role to play. 



through its appraisals anid assessment- procedures for gradu 
ate programs. In the coor<ltna%ion- of academic/ programming 
^nd in' the moulding . »of tlie Ontario universities into a 
system. . These procedui;es are otitlined arid, "commented op in 
Section 1. 5. 2, 5. 3^ beloy. . ' ' ' ?; 

- The Ontario Council" on Univerislty ^Affairs, or OCUA , is a 
body advisory to /the Minister of . Co lle&gsv and , -Universities • 
In its own words: - ' . : 

Council'' sits', as a buffer^ body, between the institutions 
and* the Government • Its role Is manifold — developing 
and- advising -the Government on genieral policy issues as ^ 
well .as specific matters [notkbly university finance] , 
" promoting liaison, and at the same time keeping some 
' distance between Government and the universities, and 
maintaining a public interest overview of developments 
, in Chitario ■ Ainiversities. - (Ontario^ ^ OCUA, 1978a: 
.69-70). . ' ■ . ^ . - 

The OCUA, unlike the commisfsions Un British Columbia, 
-Saskakatchewan, Manitoba , and the. Mari times , dpes not pos- 
•se&s executive authority. Itfs membership is also .^ore 
representative of the universities — though strictly; in ah 
informal way — , than' is the case with those commissions, 
which are agents of the Crown. However, ' the OCUA is by. no 
means a,*spokesman for the universities; it assesses the'ir 
need is in the light of what it considers, to be the public 
interest^ and growls jconstantly (as .does the Minister from 
time to time) abo\it the need for rationalization of the 
system. Irhas^arned of its readiness to impose controls 
. .lirf the un individually and collectively do not 

rationalize, as it were, voluntarily (Ontario, OCU^, 1978a: 
54). VFour months after this warning ^ howevier , the Minister 
declared that "mandatory central controls" . over graduate 
planning would end in 1983-4, a declaration whose implica- 
tions are unclear (particularly in the light of subsequent 
' policy statements) but which seems to suggest a redefinition 
of role, for Xhe OCUA .and greater, if misplaced, reliance on 
the COU as an .instrument' of collective university self- 
government. / ' ■% 

The responsible government ministry , c ur rent 1 y the 
Ministry, of Colleges and .IMiversities , involves itself 
fairly directly in the adiaiMstration- of the CAATs ; in 
relation to the universities its role has been, more that of 
- an overall planner (especially during the period of rapid 
expansion), presumably an evaluator of the advice tendered 

'• . '■ ' . ' ' ' , " _ , < 



by the OCUA, arid a comptroll.er . For example it keeps' tabs 
oa enrolment and. generally inarshalls the data" needed to 
aliacate public funds to the universities. 

1;5..2*5. 2 Enrolment prospects : \ *' 

Who gets hit worst? 

The. OCOA, in each of , its annual' reports since 1975/^ &/ 
has commented on changing demographic patterns and .on en- 
rolment -prospects for ' universities.*' It. hag cojiSistently 
emphasized the unpredictability af future trends in enrol-* 
ment. Nonetheless, its Fourth Annual Report (1977/78) notes 
that,- taking* in£o account only th^ nuniber , of live, births in 
Ontario, one might anticipate an enrolment curve which rises 
tQ a peak of five per cent above the estlmat§d 1978/79 level 
in 1981/8^, and then drops by 23 per Cent over the en6u:^.ng 

15 years. ^.It observes that dther factors will also have an 
impact: changing . participation, . rites , interprovinci^V 
migration, and changes in. p^rt-time enrolments • VHence ,^it 
say6, "•••the estimate juist . provided Icould vary up or 
do.wn. (Ontario, OCUA, 1978: 8). , In another document- 
published .latet the same year, it remarks that over a 
20-year -period "...a drop , of about 25 pier cent ought not to 
be unexpected" (Ontario , OCUA, 1978a: 2). . This' perhaps is 
unduly^pessimistic, but^ it . is certainly possible. .; Ori the 
other hand it would take a rise in the participation rate to 

16 per cent to off^set the decline in vthe 18 to 24. age group 
anticipated in St^scan populaticrn projection #4 (see . Sec- 
tion 1.3.1, above). 

- . . ■ ■". 

It is obViDiis that a drop in overall enrolment whether 
five per cent or. 25 per c^nt^, would' have a much more . dis- ^ 
ruptive impact if concentrated in a few universities than if 
distributed evenly acro§|i|^l^!fe system. The structural ad- 
justments called for. will-^^be of much greater magnitude if 
the brunt of the decline is 'torne by, say, a. third of the 
institutions. This may well be exactly what happens. 

/ ■ ■ . 

*Sotae of Ontario^s 16, 19,. or 22 institutions (depending 
on how you count theni) are distinctly, regional in the sense 
that they draw the majority of- their> students from the 
immediately surrounding area. If that "particular area shows 
(due to regional migration) a sharper- than-average drop in 
18 to 24 age group, such universities will be especially 
vulnerable in a situation of generally declining enrolinentsi 
Those regional universities which are* located in areas of 
anticipated out-migration, .are (with the apparently most 
vulnerable being listed first):' Laurentian, .Brock, 



Lakehead, Ca^^jC^n, Ottawa, MfeMaster , and Wind srfb. ; Other 
runiversities a"^ either loqated in an area of ahticjLpated 
in-mig ration, or else draw a majority of their students from 
outside the .region. In the latter group we f^nd: Queen's, 
Waterloo, Gu^lph, Western Ontario, and Trent (Ontario, MCU, 
1978). ^ • a 

Another wayNpf measuring a university' s vulnerability to 
the expected downswing in the size of the 18 to 24 popula- 
tion, is to examine data Ion the enrolinent preferences ' df 
applicants tb-university . "Die ^Council of Ontario universi- 
ties ;run.s a Universities Applications Centre which- es- 
sentially avclearing house. Applicantis list the institu- 
tions toVwhich they are i/seeking admission in order of pre- 
ference. Of .the applic^^nts eventually accepted by each 
university, ^ varying proportion will have listed that 
institution as their *-.f irst dhoice . Th^se percentages ran, 
in 1977, from 94 down to 6 2 (data ^p{jlied by the Applica- 
tions Centre). . v ' 

This mearis that some universities had a freshman intake 
of which jnore than a third would, by preference^, have gone 
elsewhere .( As the demand for .places drops , ^ a higher perr 
centage. of . applicants will presumably obtain acceptance from 
their first-choice un^versity^ .leaving the universities 
which now rank lowe;r on ^appli^tants' preference-scales in ay 
particularly hard-pressed position. » 

If ^ . yon the bas is of ' data on enrolment preferences , 
universities are ranked according to their. :apparent vulnera- 
bility to declining enrolments, the results correspond only 
moderately well with the impressions obtained by -looking at 
the geographical origin df-^^tudent 'populations and regional 
migration patteryns. There areV^ however, several, cases where 
the two methods of judging vulnerability do yield comparable 
results. This suggests that some of the Ontario universi- 
ties will experience especially severe difficulties over the 
years ahead. 

U5. 2.5.3 "Role differentiation" 

In Septeimber 1978 the OCUA published a "white paper" 
entitled The Ontario University System: A Statement of 
Issues XOntario, OCUA, 1978a). In the paper it* explored a 
number of possible responses: to the prospective decline in 
university enrolments. Some of the responses relate to 
staffing and staff salaries, while others have more .to do 
with structure. ' 
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In respect of structural changes, there seem to be three- 
main options: closing down universities or satellite camp- 
uses , am^gama^ng institutions or progrkms, and "institu- 
tional role differentiation". ^ The last of these options 
ioaeans, 'essentially, cutting out unviable or substandard' 
academic programs. We look at this option first. 

.She OOUA expresses the opinion that role differentiation 
"...would assist in the effective utilizatjfcn of public 
funds through elimination of areas of unne^ssary dupli- 
cation". It propose^Ontario, OCUA, 1978^: 57): 

1.. Institutions oriented primarily toward undergradu- 
ate -Arts and Science, with few, ---if any und^rgradu-. 
ate professional programs aad no graduate programs. 

2. Institutions oriented; pritoaril'y toward undergradu^ 
ate Arts /and Science anli;^^^^Iect:;^d undergraduate 
professional programs. Institutions falling into 
this category might have, ^as well, (limited offer- 
ings/ at the master's level to meet specif ic re- 

^ gipnal needs and opportunities^. . 

3. Institutions which offer a broad range of programs 
at the undergraduate and master^' s levels , •including 

, professional programs, with doctoral programs in 
fields restricted to the institution's particular 
strengths in one or two graduate sectors. . _^ 

^» Institutions which o.ffer a broad range of programs 
•at .all levels of instruction. . Programs at the 
graduate level would likely be offered in each of 
the four general graduate divisions, but not 
necessarily in all disciplines. ^ 

A glance at ^ the 'Profile of Post-Secondary Education 
(Table 1-4) revieals only one university — if one excludes 
Ryerson Polytech^ical , and Laurent ian ' s three affiliates 
which falls into the first of these* categories. Clearly, 
any move towards role differentiation wo'uld :^equire exten- 
sive paring of program offerings in almost every university. 

Th-e machinery, for accomplishing such a restructuring of 
the Ontario university system is already to some extent in 
place, at least as far as grad,uate -studies is concerned.' 
(Probably new machinery would be required for reducing the . 
number of professional schopls, unless universities simply 
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volunteered their professional faculties for amputation.) 
fhe^OCUA remarks • that the evolution of the graduate sector 
of the Ontario university system "has been characterise^ by 
a degree of control not found elsewhere" (Ontar>io i% O'CUA, 
1978a: ' 48); and what is apparently contemplated now is to 
*^hrow the machinery into' reverse gear. . . 

' ! A / , . * 

* The setting up and the operation of the^^achine^ry in itsr 
early yea r^ has beetT described" by Bernard Trotter (1974: 
34-5): . f . - ' 

••. v- :■ ■■ 

A primary gdSl in the early sixties was the expansion of, 
enrolments in graduate studies, particularly in the 
humanities and social sciences, to meet anticipated need 
foij large numbers of , qualified university teachers. The 

. Qntario Graduate Fellowships Program and special grants 
to universities . . designed to encoilragei graduate enrol- 
ments helped to double them in four ^years from 1962 to 
1966. By 1965, however it was already clear to the 
government that sueh expansion could not be allowed tp 
continue helter-skeLter and unplanned if ^unacceptable 
costs were to be avoided. ^ Accordingly, ^the Government 
established a Commission to study the development of 
graduate programs in * Ontario' universities [chairman, 

" J.W.T. Spinks].... ' .' • 

r I ' . ■ ■ • . ; "■ . . " ■ ' . ■ 
The Report of the Commission recommended a' restructuring 
of tl^e formal governing arrangements in Ontario to 

\ create a Provincial University of Ontario on the^^model 

of tjje state universities, of California — and New York. 

The Commission believed that this form of organization 
would leave the individual institutions \^th' .,J:heir own 
governing structures and identitJLes intact vwhi^e pro- 
viding "for a maximum degree coord inat jdia of * the 
• fourteen universities with a minimum loss of . autonomy on 
the i^rt of the individual institutions".^ The re- 
commendationr was rejected by the government and uni- 
versities, perhiaps because of an. historical preference, 
in eastern Canact^ for decentralization, while attempting 
to achieve centralization as C^iecessary in informal 
rather than formal ways . The report as a- whole docu- 
mented the unmistakable need for effective "cooperation 
and coordination between ^the universities in the field 
of graduate studies and regsearch, with a view both to 
develop excellence and to ec6^nomize resources". "^is 

' conclusion was not challenged. Only the means ^ meet- 

- ■ ■ • " • ■ * " . ■ . ,- - 

ing such a. need were at issue'. 
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The CPUO [Committee of Presidents of the UaiversitieS of 
. Ontario] and its aff-^iliated Ontario Council on Graduate 
Studies (OCGS) moved, quickly ^to establish, a system of 
appraisal to ensure that new graduate programs/would be 
. implemented only after it was shown that the propojjing 
university had such professorial, library and otter 
resources as ^t:o ensure a minimum level of quality. At 
f ..' th.e end of/1967, when the system of formula financing 
was being introduced, the Committee on Universir^ Af- 
^ fairs announced that, while universities were free^ t^ 
begin " new graduate programs, nevertheless students 
registered in programs which had. not successf iill^^paasfisL 
through the CPUO appraisal proceduri^, would not be 
counted for purposes of calculating;' the university's 
entitlement to operating grants. Thus the intermediary^ 
body ^gave sanction and authority to a procedure de- 
veloped,, through the initiative of the' university com- 
■ . munity . • . 

same time CPUO took steps to see that uri^desirable 
. _ duplicatioa" of graduate programs was avoided. .-Eirst 
attempts were made through, the .diScipl^ine groups com- 
posed of departmental chairmen or their re^'presentatives 
from each univers,ity with an interest in graduate work 
in that distipline. , While one or two discipline groups 
took the responsibili-ty seriously- and surveyed graduate 
. programs throughout | the 'province' on a sys tematifi^basis , 
aft^er two years it became clear that departmen^^^aimen 
could not be expecte^ to. take a wholly objective view of 
. - their 9wn. departments in relation to those of their 
colleagues. Under continuing pressure .from the 'Commit-' 
tee t)n Uhiver'sity Affairs and the government , and as the 
overall (funding of universities began ..to shrink in/teal 
terms, . the. COU established in 1971 an Advisory Committee 
on Academic Planning ; of the OGGS to organize planning 
assessmjents of each -dr^ciplinfe with ^ the use of outside 
corisulta^s. .A pdTJ/erful spur to progress was the 
. general embargo imposed by the . government in- 1971 on 
funding for any graduate program without students en- ^ 
rolled before May of that year until completion of the 
ACAP assessment for the discipline in question. • 

Since this was written (1974), the discipline assessment 
procedures have^been tightened up, though not to the degree 
that the OCUA apparently would like. The "ACAPitation^ 
process results in recommendations^ regarding each' existing 
program: . for continuation, for limitation to a specific 
area of specialization <rwithin the discipline, or for dis- 
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continuation. .The-ACAP recommendation goes to the Ontario • 
Council on Graduate Studies (OCGS) and thence to COU and to 
the OCUA. On this basis an existing program. could , in prin- 
ts cipl-e, be declared no, longer eligible for- funding . However, 
although ther^ have .^en- a few ^instances of programs which ::, 
have, been restricted to, particular fields, and enough dis- * 
couragement meted out to cause a couple of withdrawals, no 
'existing .program has actually been given the chop. The OCUA 
has' reyeaied, in discussion with the . universities , \ its 

■ frustration on this matter, just as the Minister, in' cor- 
respondence with' the OCUA, has insisted that the proigress ^ 

^^owards rationalization has been unsatis^ctory . 

Voluntary cooperation among Ontario univei^sities is: 
"voluntary" pnly^in a special sense. The universities are 
aware that if they 'do not coordinate graduate studies them- 

' selves, the ta&k may well be done for them either by. a . 
universities' grants r| commission with executive ^uthotity^ 
(replacing OCUA> 6r. Mirectly by, a . goverment ministry./ 
Recent developments have underlined this: the Minister 

. warns OCUA that much more tangible evidierice of progress 
towards rationalization of the; syst.em is essential, an^ OCUA 
adopts the same tone with the universities:. , • 

...^.wiSLl the controls now in existence [asks the OCUA] \be 
:j sufficient to ensure the maintenance of a high quality 

\ ^graduate .enterprise in 'Ontario? At; present the Councils 
does not know whether the new planning appraisals pro- 
/cesses^will be rigorous enough to eliminate all of the 
existing gtad^uate programs which are- of less than -good 
qua'lity.' Nor can Couttcil be sure that COU will adopt a ' 
stricter stand than heretofore regarding the funding of 
new graduate, programs in line ^th the funding criteria 
"establishetf^in Advisory Memorandum 77-VlI. Council is, 
ho'wever^'^ in. I the process of fofmiilating new funding v 
* allocation m|chanism^ whidfl ' are* geared to promoting 
system-wide stability iW the face of declining enrol- 

■ . ■ ■. "ment:-. • ' ■ ^ " . ■ - 

' . ■ W-:."' ■ . ■ ■ - • " ' ' ■ ■ > ■ - ' ' 

, : >ciGb;pncil will continue to watch with great interest . 

' the ptogfess of graduate planning in Ontario and hopes 

' that tfee" new procedure regarding . both existing . and 

proposed gr^iduate programs will be sufficient to ensure- 

the continufed^-:.. development . of a high quality graduate 

' enterprise.' il:The maintenance of high quality graduate 

( programs and "the- el;iminatidn of poor quality programs 

has always bedn',' a ^^'^^^^^ objective of the university 

.system. Now, more than ever, it. is absolutely essential 
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that this objecti%^ be re^alized through the agencies of 
. COU and ACAP arid using' the criteria and objectives 
iterated by Council. Council is committed to awaiting 
the outcome .of the* control procedures before taking 
furth^er action but would not hesitate to introduce - 
further controls, should there be any indication that 
they are necessary. (Ontario, OCUA, 1978a: 53-4.)^ 

Presumably the threat to introcJuce new controls means 
that the dCUA is cor^emplating recommendations to dis- 
continue the funding of particular programs, without waiting 
for advic^ to this effect from the OCGS^and the COU. What * 
role ACAP assessments ^ might have in the OCUA's action, if' 
this is indeed what it has in mind, is anybody's guess. 

1.5.* 2. 5. 4 Other structural changes 
, contemplated by. OCUA 

Let us suppose that ^ program cutting ("rqle dif-* 
ferentiation") has gone as far as it can. What thep? ' The 
OCUA apparently supposes that -some institutions will still 
not be viable on their own. In this case there remain, at 
lea^t in logic, two options. One is to close down whole 
universities or (where applicable) ^ satellite cAmpiises; 
another is to amalgamate institutions or to offer^ basic 
programs by inter^university consor'tium? 

■ ' ■ ■ ' 

The outright glossing down ;^of any universitys is con-r 
sidered by the OCUA^ frfr good reason, to be "very likely an 
uritiealistic solution to the enrolrcient ^ problem." -It notes-- 
that: : • * ^ " ; 

The- options considered must respect the probability that , 
the Government will wish to ensure Jihat all universities 
in Ontario Continue to of fer some "services • In this 
. context it must be remeto1)ered -that at the local level/ 
universities have a special social impact. They have 
become- important to their adjacent communities, par- 
ticularly in smaller centres, for a variety of reasons. 
* Universities are labour-iritensive, and as a result offdr( 
a community empld"^eritt ix)ssibilities and . consifSer spen- 
ding. University purchases also stimulate tftfe local 
economy. A university provides status and prestige to a 
community and, 4s well,* expands the cultural activities , 
available to its » citizens. Finally, universities in 
smaller centres and, in Northern areas inlprove acces- 
sibility for students in the region generally, and in 
some instances, for;.s,tudents living nearby who wish to, ' 
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or must, live at home. Because these considerations are 
"community specif ic"^i they tend to lead inkny to believe 
that an area-based legislafe-ure will not close. any uni- 
versity.. (Ontario, OCUA, i978a: 43). 

In this paragraph the key statement is ^ the one which 
affirms^ 'that a government wh-ich rests on^ an area-based 
legig'lature simply will, not 'close down .any university. 
OCUA's recognition of the -political resdities evidently 
colours all its thinking , and its r^comttfendatibns, regarding 
the structure of the post- secondary sector. It should be 
noted that what the Council says about thecrimpossibility of 
"institutional closure" does not refer much to education per 
se , and has nothing at aM to do with excellences — ^Even the 
argument about improved accessibility seems rather weak, 
when one ".considers that some of. the ^ost enrolpaent- 
. vulnerable universities attract only a small proportion of- 
university students who had attended « high schools in^cthe 
immediate area — - e.g., 14%, 16%, 32%, and 37%, (These are 
"area draw" figures ^ defined, as "...the proportion that each 
university attract^ of the ' full-time undergraduate students 
frpm ,the iocal area * who attend university somewhere ^.n 
Ontario". See Ontarip,. MCU, 1978: 7.) 

These comments on OQUA's positl^on are not inten 
"^expresls dissent from its judgment*. The economic andN^ul- 
tural contribution which universities" ^do for kh ^ar'g^ ^^oyl 
communities ought not tp be disregarded, even i^^^>lt" w 
politically realistic to do so. On the othea^_>and j it 
should -be recognized that when a government categbricaly* 
refuses to entertain the idea of shutting down a university 
its polj^y has mtore t^ do with regional development than 
with edJcation. This^ has implications for what the uni- 
versities can reasonably, ask for from government. 

The OCUA, though it rules out actually closing^down any 
university, does appear quite ready to see some institutions 
reducd^ almost to the condition of the Cheshire cat, of 
whose existence we are reminded only by the smile. "Council 
is of thKopinion," OCUA declares,^ "that institution should 
be left to\a,d just their operations to bring them into lihe 

._with changes in demand for their services, and should be 
a&ie to live within the resources provided throug.h the 
current alldcative mechanisms even in the event of severe, 
enrolment drops" (Ontario, OCUA, 1978a: 47). Several of 
the sorts of adjustment it contemplates would involve sub- 

; sta'titial structui^l changes: pc^sibly a link-up with CAATs 
, in order to expand^ poly technical/ educat ion j and/or "satel- 
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lite ckmpus ratiohaiization^" and /or the merging of under- 
graduate arts and science programs.' • . 



Expanding polytechnfba 



I education^ DavM M. Cameron , in 



»a cogently argued if unweLcomed discussion paper prepared 
uilder the auspices I of tie Ontario Economiq Council, has 
.proposed a thoroughj restructuring of post-secondary educa- 
tion in northern Ontario (Cameron, 1978: ^ 168, 176, and 
passim ) * . Q^eron analyzes som^ of the difficulties jEacing 
Lakehead. University, Laurentian and its affiliates (include, 
ing' the tJtiiree geographically-dispersed colleges) , and fi^e 
CAATs in northern O[ntario. His basic propositioa>-.(p« 144) 
is that ^ "..• the populati on and. enrolment? base of the north 
will not permit^ a jpo^t-socondkry system to ^H4rsue [academic 
^nd ♦vocational}'.^ tradition > in jseparate institutions.' * 

.F,or northwestern Ontai'rio, ICameroij proposes ^he merger of 
Lakehead University and Confederation College^ (both located 
in Thunder Bay). I He supports this suggestion by noting 
several features pf the| two institutions. Lakehead Uni- 

Lakehead College of Arts, Science, 
fer-ed the first two years of uni- 
r of diploma couifses in technical 
The new university, created in 



versity is a succeisspr tc 
and Technology^ which oj 
versity work and la numbe 

I ■ ■ -T 

and vocational subjects. 



1962, retained these dtLploma prdg^rams. Thus, cwhen Con- 
federation College J wais established, it found* * that, 
" . . . several ' of the mdst obvious technology ptograttimes ~^ 
forestry, engineering , | and business administration — : were 
the property of a univi&rsityy (p^. 75,). . This provided the 
basis - for a continuing/-/ univer sit j-coll-ege conflict which 
Cameron proposes to resolVe by merging the two institutions 
itXt^ something loosely modelled .on Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute.^ ' . ' ° . . * 

For northeastern : jOnt arid Cameron recommends, "...the 
amalgamation of • CAATs and universities at least in those 
centres which currently host botfi types ^of institution" (p. 
176.). 'This would establish a, form of polytechnical educa- 
tion in various centres acr.oss northern Ontario. 



The OCUA is much more tentative than Cameron about 
expanding polytechnical education , but it advances the same 
idea . It cautions : ■ th^ , "New programs should only be 
started in those areas designated by Ryerson and its ad- 
visory councils ..yas having both excessive student demand 
and ample employment opportunities for additional gradua- 
tes." Nonetheless, ijt continues: (Ontario, OCUA, 1978a: 
38): ' 



{ 
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Frd)ci the viewpoint of the university system it might be 
desirable to encourage some universities with neigh- 
bouring Colleges of .Applied Art^ and Technology to 
develop and . offer, joint programs leading to applied, 
bachelor's degrees. On the surface this approach might: 
(1) allow universities with sharply decreased Arts and 
Science enrolment . to* use excess physical capacity for 
polytechnic offerings; (2) ^ use existing \iniversity 
faculty, who might otherwise be considered redundant , to 
offei^^the arigs and science components of the polytechnic 
education; and (3) improve accessiblity to polytechnic 
programs. , ^ ^ 

OCUA also, while noting £hat "many believe that the success- 
ful polytechnic is a strictly urban phefionmenon adds (at 

If the expansion is to take place in a non-metropolitan 
area, would Lakehead beckpn as^ the institution most 
. suited to offer polytechnic programs in addition to its 
.regular university programs, given the diploma course^ 
it already offers? ' .* .* * 

Satellite campus <rationalization . In some cases 
"rationalization*^ (OCUA's -term) jiieans simply "closing down". 
This jpossibility is mentioned for the University of 
Tororvto's two undergraduate campuses *at Scarborough and 
Erindale, and for0ork UriJ^S?^^ Glendon College.. The 

OCUA also canvasses, the' fb'llowing possibility (Ontario, 
OCUA, 1978a: 45):. ' - 

Laurentian and' l^s' af f ilia:ti|<l^^;^u^ colleges... might 

be integrated into! ;a University of Northeastern Ontario, 
with four, or =*evfen more, campuses .-to serve the needs of 
^ the region. Faculty, would .be assigned, and programs 
offered, on a .pro- 1 em basis -vitr^response to local needs. 
In this wa^ /^the. satellite campuses , and off-campus 
- operations, cpuid continue to provide ' the same, or 
better, educational oppprtunities for the region that 
the affiliates now serve, but^- the institution as a,^ole* 
would have more flexilibity to respond -to changes in 
student demand. This type of approach would not ' neces- 
. sarlly reduce the costs, of providing university educa- 
tion, in Northeastern Ontario. However; it would be in 
keeping with other efforts tp rationalize the system and 
might well avoid future problems of regional excJess 
* g capacity or program pprolif eration .should the affiliates 
continue to develop along individual institutional 
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lines-.''- . •. . ■ ■ 

Merging undergraduate Arts and Science programs . . He re 
OCJ^ touches aaother raw nerve., as its own words implicitly^ 
acknowledge (Ontaro , CX:UA, 1978a: 45-6): . • 

At geographically proximate institutions, one could 
/ yisualize a situation where;, if enrolment declined 
sufficiently, only the mass of a combined student body 
would be adequate to allow maintenance of a broad 
spectrum of program ^ offering's. Council has already 
heard the views of Waterloo and Wilfrid Laurier, Carle- 
t;on and'^Ottawa on the subject of merger, but nonetheless 
finds the concept of undergraduate program merger of 
■continuing interest .t • 

That the OCUA should contemplate any af the above struc- 
tural thanges is evidence ofr its, having made a very strong 
assumption, namely, that universities whicU are subjected to 
financial preSsute will learn how to fire tenured staff and 
to cut out. financially unrewarding academic progyranis. 
Without this assumption, the rationale for structural 
. clianges falls away. Why? Because * the amalgamation of tv^o 
unviable operations_simply amalgamates two deficits, ' unless 
redundant staff can be removed from^the payroll. Even if an 
unviable institution is grafted onto a stronger one,;the new 
conglomerate will be a weaker institution thkn its healthy 
parent if it cannot diS)miss those of its new staff who are 
unnecessary to its expanded operations. In other words ^ 
structura*l changes are not. substitute for solving personnel 
problems, and may -r for some universities — worsen them. 
These problems will have to be handled within each institu- 
tion individually, through recourse to expedients which the 
OCUA does not. spell out. 

So, it, - turns out rthat the OCUA has ^ very simple mes- 
sage, which does not address the main problem - which the 
universities . will face in adapting. to declining enrolments : 
(1) Ontario has too many adversities; (2) the government 
cannot admit , as much, and cannot allow any one of them to be 
driven into bankruptcy, and sink; (3) if the government 
pursues a policy of nearly bankrupting at least some in- 
stitutions, the universities* will be forced into, resolving 
the problems of over-capacity, (4) without depressing aca- 
demic standards. On this las:t matter: "... provided the 
institutions are able to find the correct solutions to their 
■problems, the quality of undergraduate programs in Ontario 
will be maintained" (Ontario, OCUA, 1978a: 47). 



1.5.2.5.5 ^Universities and the §tate ' . 

duriqg the enrolment slump ^ 

It* is , riot ^he ititent of this report to recommend ajiy 
specific changes in the structure of post- secondary educa- 
tion in Ontario or in any other province . Nonetheless , og^ 
recommendations on funding arrangements, must take into 
account,, the structural changes appatently desired by seg- 
ments of opinion in the Canadian public, in the universi- 
ties, and in governments . It is necessary to ask whether 
current funding practices reinforce the characteristics of 
Canadian post-secondary education which are thought to be 
unattractive or undesirable or , on the contrary, are working 
to bring al^oiit changes in apparently desired directions. 

; It is obvious that in Ontario some shrinkage in the 
capacity of the university system will have^^to take place; 
the OCUA has canvassed some of the possibilities. . One 
hopes, though, that continued development will also occur, 
as new instructional needs are felt and new scholarly and 
research opportunities arise ' The question we .must ask 
ourselves is how the continuing structural changes, essen- 
tial to -a dynamic system, will' b^' brought about. ' 

There has been a tendency in recent years, both in 
Ontario and in the other provinces, towards a multiplication 
of external administrative controls on the universities • It 
would therefore only be continuing an existing trend to 
implement structural changes by extending those controls. 
This would further hedge in -the autonomy ^of the universities 
in. respect of academic programming, admissions criteria and 
standards of performance in degree programmes^. .This, 
clearly, is not the option preferred by the OCUA which, in a 
passage already quoted, has urged that' the instituti^ons 
should be able "to find the correct' solutions to their 
problems". /-Even more emphatically it is not the opinion of 
the Minister of Colleges and Univiarsities who addressed the 
' fol^lo wing letter to ' the OCUA in December 1978 »( the letter is 
quoted in its entirety): 

I have carefully reviewed Advispry Memorandum 78-III, 
Graduate Planning and Funding. 

Inititally, I should like to express my regret that, in 
Council's judgement, the regulation of graduate prograV 
planning and funding must continue f or an^ additional 
f ive, years. It is with reluctance that I am accepting 



.the recommendations contained iti tRe Memorandum. 

My. reluctance should not be considered a5 .a criticism ojE 
Gouricil's wisdom in making these recommendations* ,Itv is 
.instead > founded on a disappointment that ' Council h^s 
been forced to the conclusion that the* university systejn 
in Ontario is not^ yet in, a position to re-assiime full 
responsibility for this most central, functioa in j the 
planning and management of the system. i 

Graduate programs serve to train new scholars and pro- 
vide resources for advanced research.^ The goaL -is to 
prijyide opportunities for bright young scholars to make 
• contributions -- to the scientific, social, and cultural 
life of Canaida. This is ol^viously a matter of taking 
risks on the potential of scholar s.v - both students and 
faculty. I do not think it is 'appropria-te^for any 
Minister to make the final vdecis ion on whether*^^ pro- 
posed ^ program is worth trie risk. I would prefe): the 
universities ^^to exercise their autonomy in an area where 
scholarly judgement is paramount. 

I recognise that Council and Ministry involvement in 
graduate planning has-been in effect for at least seven 
years and that this involvement cannot be terminated 
overnight. However, I am seig/ing notice that by the end 
of the first' quinquennium Council' s and the Ministry's 
involvement in graduate planning should ^ limited to 
verifying that new programs have been successfully 
appraised. Funding would then be provided within esta- 
.blished global* limits. . ' 

-This should not be considered* as a signal for the plan- 
ning of ' many new graduate programs in* anticipation of 
ending controls. Indeed program proliferation, through 
spreading existing resources too thinly, would lead to 
.quality deterioration within existing programs. Uni- 
versities will haye to determine a method of allocating 
funding amongst themselves that will foster excellence- 
I am not convir^ced that ''the existing plahnlj^iig process 
has been able to accomplish program rationalization or 
foster excellence. ^ 

■■>• ■■ ^ ' . : ■ ] ^ . 

Council has recognized this by recommending the imposi- 
tion of ^tighter criteria^ for eligibility for futiding 
within the first ^quinquennium. These criteria, 'will 
provide 'a useful v discipline which universities should 
impose upon themselves once central planning is- no 
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longer mandatory. , . ' ' 

I would. welcome Council's advice in the futdr^ as to how 
the transition from 'mandatory planning to institutional 
. * autonomy^ can best be effected during the. next fivfe : 
■ , years • ■ , >• . ' . 

Howiever welcome the Minister ' s endorsem^ent of university 
autonomy, if that is what it is,' it remains a puzzle how the 
often-repeated- goal of system rationalization can be re- 
conciled .with full university, autonomy., under : prese^ ar- 
rangements for the financial Support of' » the universities . 
Perhsips the Minister has already begun , to back track* In. a 
letter of . March 5, 1980, she wrote: i 

...serious work needs to be undertaken by the system in 
• role differentiation and matching graduate offerings to 

the accepted role of each institution ,. as well as in 
, ensuring that all pro-ams submitted for approval have 

been, carefully ' scroti ni zed with respect to the four 
■ 'criteria outlined in memorandum 77-VII. 

I belleve\"that toe UA is* moving In the appropriate direc-. 
> ' tion in 'its ev^uat ions . . . . In future years Council 
wiir be fully within its mandat^e to apply the criteria 
rigqrously before recommending .that any prorams be 
* approved for funding. ' ^ > 

. In' tVie next two or three years it waH be Ti'ecessary for 
me to have .'evidence that the criteria have been met 
. consistently, if I am to riealize my desire that the 
appraisal/assessmeri't system can be used to replace 
' ' dire^ct; government and OCUA involvement .* in planning and 
V. approving, the funding, of gradija.te programs*. * . 

f that as it .ma,y,^it is instructive to take note of an 
nibri expressed by' the C^tario.!;t^^ on Graduate Stud-- 



As ..resources * grow scarcer and more difficult decisions 
/are required on how best to husband these resources, we 
may need to deyeloip : some mechanism that encourages 
' individual Institutions to make mbre^ decisions .involving 
. self-denial /and.^ an, internal re^Jkl location ; of their 
academic .programme>^^priorities'. In , the present system 
there are few- incentives to dp this (Ontario', OCGS, 
1978:.'- :5)-. V.--" '. ■ ' : ^ - ■.. ^ ■ 



The question is, can Vincent ives for the reallocatidn of 
academic program, priorities ■ be devised? Would appropriate, 
changes in^ the funding of . the universities: in Ontario (or in 
^Canada as a Whole) create such incentives and reconcile the,, 
benefits of university autonomy . with the requirements of 
^public opinion and the provincial governments for rationali- 
zation and retrenchment; in post-secondary education? 

Much of the remainder^ ,bf vo^^^ report deals with this 
question- At this juncture; wev c^^ only observe that failure 
to provide: finan<:ial incentives ^to the universities which 
will enable them and require ^ them^ to take tough decisions 
will simply mean that the tough decisions will be taken 
elsewhere.' -.:V : 

Two factors increase the likelihood of this occurring. 

first is., that public bureaucracies tend to trust their 
own Judgment more than that of others. Therefore, when they 
see. a problem their instincts are to step dh themselves and 
do what they can to resolve it . Tli is option is particularly 
tempting when the necessary machinery is already at* hand. 
The second reason is that governments, may find some support 
from within the universiities for the emasculation of uni- 
versity autonomy. . A university. vThich is adversely affected 
by. changing circumstances may welcome government takeover as 
an alternative to severe curtailment of . its operations or 
actually closing its doors.' Governments , if ^they take 
direct: . responsibility for the problems which .the universi- 
ties face, may well end up spending more than if , they give a 
limited sum to the universities and Hell them to make out .as 
best they jcan. Some universities may attempt to so Ive^ their 
financial problems by lapsing into public receivership.,. . 

.Thus, in spite of . the Minister' s endorsement of uni- 
versity .autonomy, pne cannot take for granted ...that the 
relationship between government and universities will grow 
morevdistant in Ontario. Some, moves may be taken tfo. disband 
external controls on graduate programming , but if the re- 
sults of doing so are unsatisfactory" to. government, or to 
some, of the universities ~ or to both — there could well 
be a sudden and decided shift back towards government con- 
trol of university development and academic programming. 



1 >5 » 2,6 Quebec 



During the 1960 's Quebec remade its educatibnai system 
from bottom to top. The changes, which involved the re- 
design of"* institutions , educational programs, and the cur- 
riculum in almost every' subject, had a dual aim: the ex- 
tension of educational. opportunity throughout the society, 
and. the equipping of the Francophones to enter every oc- 
cupation oti an equal footing with English-speaking Quebecers 
and ultimately to accede to most of the key positions in the 
Quebec economy. . 

The goals of the 'sixties remained at the fbrefront . 
through the ' seventies , and they show every sign o^f 'per- 
sisting for some years yet.. The educational reforms of the 
Quiet Revolution have been partly achieved but, the movers 
and shakers of Quebec society continue to insist 5n the need 

for their . fuller realization. The sense of collective 

> ■ ■ ■ . . 

endeavour in the building of a new society is still vigor- 
ous, and education remains an important aspect, and, instru- 
ment , of the nation- building spirit in Quebec. 

Perhaps this helps to explain why there persists a 
strangely optimistic mood among those responsible for higher 
education. . In the universities — at least the French-" 
language ones — and in the governmental and quasi- 
governmental apparatus, policy-makers still emphasize growth 
at a time when one would expect, in . view of demoigraphic 
projections, to find, them^lanning^ for a sha:rp contraction 
of the university sector. , 

1.5. 2.6^1 Linguistic duality 
. . ■ ■< ■ 

Quebec really has two university systems, one for each 
of the two major language groups in the province. : It is 
ti?ue^that they no longer operate, as they 4^d in the past, 
in complete isolation from one another. The structural 
differences between them are now less marked, there is a 
- greater tendency for stu'dents to cross the linguistic 
frontier in attending university, there is far more^..ln- 
tellectual intercourse between the language sectors, and 
there are a few joint programs. Nonetheless each .sector 
exists to serve a clientele defined mainly by language; and 
any planning for the university sector , or predictions about 
what is in store for it, must take account of linguistic 
duality. At the present time about 70% of Quebec's 109,000 
FTE^ university students are «in the .French- language sector. 
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Partially coinciding with the linguistic division in 
Quebec's population is another dividing line which histori- 
cally has been of equal importance for the education system, 
that of confessionality. About four-fifths of the Quebec 
population- consists of French-speaking Catholics. Serving 
this population, before the reforms of the 1960's, was^ 
school system unique in North America and probably in the 
world. The present, situation. of the French- language uni- 
versities cannot be understood without makinjg brief refer- 
ence to the older structures at the . pr'e-university level. 

. .*• 

1.5.2.6.2 Catholic education prior 
to the Quiet Revolution 

Until the latter 1960's few of the state secondary 
schools, in the Catholic sector, beg an the preparation of 
their pupils for admission to university programs leading to 

- the libe:t:al professions. Many of the 2)00 secondary schools 
offered only the first two years of the four-year secondary 
program; and only 60 of. them'^.^^si^^ located in major urban 
areas, offered the first part of the classical program, 
which was the gateway to ^law, medicine j. and the* priesthood. 
The Parent -Commission, reporting in 1963, noted that fewer 
than 7000 secondary-level students, 80 per cent of them 
boys, were enrolled in the classical course . By contrast,, 
there were about 100 private institutions which devoted 
themselves almost entirely to the classical course , in which 
there were more ^han 36,000 students 86 per cent of them 

. boys (Parent , 1963: 49, 55). 

It was the classical colleges which were the training- 
ground for the future leaders of French-Canadian society, 
few of whom ^ long remained in the state secondary schools if 
they attended them at all. The colleges , which were church- 
sponsored .'and frequently clerically staffed at least ^in 
part, spanned the secondary and post-secondary levels. The 
classical course (so denominated because of its emphasis. on 
liteirary subjects, especially the classical languages) 
extended over an eight year period after primary school, and' 
# culminated in the award of the bachelor's degree (bac- 
calaureat). Thus, the Parent Report notes: "University 
education in Quebec is supplied by six universities and some 
^ fifteen university schools, the latter under their own 

'administration but generally affiliated with the uni- 
versities" (Parent, 1963: 55). 

The principal function of the older French language 
universities (Laval, located in Quebec City, founded in 
185 2; Montreal, formerly a branch of Laval: it acquired 
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independent status in 1920) was to prepare young men for the 
traditional professions- General education and scholarship 
figured only incidentally in tha programs offered by the 
grandes facultes ; students had already received a classical 
education of some rigour before they reached university 
level, arid advanced studies would normally be conducted 
abroad or — by dint of personal perseverence- — independ- 
ently within the religious orders. It. even happened that an 
off icial . statement of the Universite -de Montreal inv 1954 
declared: '•Research is not... properly a university activi- 
ty...'. The role of the university is to conserve and to 
transmit knowledge, far more than it is to increase it." 
(Trudeau, 1956: 50.) ; 

Science , engineering , and commerce . were badly under- 
developed and attracted few of the lablest students. Most 
entrants to these programs came from the . "scientific course" 
in the public high schools. The study of engineering and 
. commerce was initiated in Montreal at public institutions 
which early became attached to the University (first to 
Laval, subsequently to the newly-independent Universite de 
Montreal). These * institutions were the Ecole Pblytechnique , 
founded in 1873, and the Ecojie des hautes etudes com- 
merciales, founded ih 1907. These two institutions con- 
stitute in effect the faculties of (respectively) engineer- 
ing and commerce at the Universite de Montreal . ' They remain 
administratively independent; but their degrees and diploma^ 
are conferred by the University. For purposies of the pro-, 
file of Canadian post-se.coiidary education. Table 1-4, en- 
rolments at these two schools are included with the figures 
given for the Universite de Montreal. 

1.5.2.6.3 Reforms of the 1960 's ' 

The educational reforms of the 1960 's transformed both 
the character and scale of secondary and post-secondary 
education in Quebec. Three aspects of the reforms affected 
the universities: the opening up of university-track pro- 
grams, even for the liberal professions, in the redesigned 
, secondary schools. and the newly-created colleges (CEGEPs, or 
Colleges d'enseighement general et professionnel) ; the 
reform of curric'ulium which placed far ^ heavier emphasis on 
the natural sci^^pes, social sciences, . and technological 
subjects; and tt|i^detemination to develop a research capa- 
city in all area^t!of intellectual enquiry, particularly in 
applied subjects; relevant to Quebec's economia development. 

Changes at 3the Structural level , which were aimed at the 
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ex^iif&ipn' of educational opportunity as well as ^ the reform 
of curriculum, included the following: - 

— the classical colleges ^ere closed dowri or absorbed 
into the newly established* public secondary scljoois, 
or continued to operate as private schools and CEGEPs 
with state financial support and some state supervi- 
sion of the curricyulum; 5 

— starting in 1967, a network of CEGEPs was created; 
there are now 46 of them. with an aggregate enrolment 
\of „120,000 (1977/78); 52% of the students are in the 
"general" or pre-university course; and 

— the nev^. multi-campus Universite du Quebec opened its 
doors, in 1969/70, and now has some 20,000 FTE students 
on fi,yd campuses. It aL^o runs an instruction-by- 
televisioW operation, and [groups together a ijumber of 
research instlisutes and special-purpose schools (not- 
ably the Ecole "nation^^^ d' administration publique, 
which itself has branches in Quebec City and 
Montreal) . * . > . 

^•^^^ , . ^ . 

V 1.5. 2. 6. 4 The French-language universities: 
^ enrolment prospects and proposed 

structural changes 

/The spate of growth which the structural changes of the 
'sixties were designed to provoke and to accommodate is now 
largely over. The secondary schools and the colleges face a 
period of enrolment decline which reflects, the plummeting 
birth-rates of the 1960's; an official forecast of CEGEP 
enrolment predicts a 25 per cent drop between 1977 and 1985 
(Quebec, Minis te re de I'education, 1978: 32). Estimates of 
future university enrolment, however, vary widely. 

In- 1976 a comimittee appointed by the Ministry of Educa-' 
tion, with repr*esentatives from each of the universities, 
foresaw rapid * growth in thejf Francophone sector until 
1981/82, followed by a sharp six or seven per cent dip, 
partial recovery, ^nd then a fairly stable pattern for the 
'period 1985/86 to 1991/92. Basically — though with minor 
perturbations — enrolments would settle at abo.ut their 
projected 1980/81 level for the ensuing ten or twelve years. 
, The same study forecast stable enrolments in the Anglophone 

sector after 1980/81. (Quebec, [Ministere de I'education] 
Gomite des clienteles universii/aires, 1976: 106). ^ 
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In response to this study, which in some quarters \wa^ 
considered unduly modest in its expectations, ^a more gener- 
ous forecast was prepared in the planning' of f ice of the 
UniVersite du Quebec. Its author, MiciheL Robillard , argued 
that the rising proportion of over-25's in the student body 
and increasing participation rates in the .usual university- 
age population, would nullify the effects of demoigraphic 
change on the Francophone sector. Francophone enrolments 
during the 1980's; ' said RobillaVd, would remain /fairly 
stable -- a slight dro^ in the numbers of full-time students" 
would be more than offset by a continuing increase in the 
part-time enrolments, /such that FTE student numbers would go 
on rising slowly, ^ven under adverse assumptions about 
migration patterns. Anglophone sector, by contrast, 

might expect a decline of between five and 30 per cent, 
depending on migration patterns (Robillard, 1976: 173-80). 

,A third estimate, made by the Ministry of Education in 
1978, employs more modest assumptions concerning participa- 
tion rates among Francophone Quebecers. It predicts about a 
20 per cent decliile in both language sectors between 1981 
and 1996, with a modest upturn in the last years of ■ the 
century (Quebec, Ministere de 1 '.education, 1978: annexe, 
12-21). . 

While the last of these forecasts has ai)parently in- 
fo^ed a government decision to cut back on planned cap^ital 
expenditures for Quebec universities, there is no evidence 
that either the government or the universities has made the 
potential decline in enrolments a central feature of their 
thinking about the evolution of the university sector. A 
commission of enquiry on the universities delivered a series 
ofvreports in 1979 (Quebec, CEUl 1979, 1979a, 1979b, 1979c). 
These documents, most of which were prepared byw special 
committees, raised some basic questions about the mnctions 
of- the university, the relations between the university and 
the state (including financial relations), the coordination 
and' planning of the university sector, the governance of 
universities, and problems relating to the training of 
teachers.'* The issue of changing levels of enrolment was not 
addressed. Moreover, the commission's . "Document de con- 
sultation",, prepared for interested parties as a guide to 
the subjects which it expected to be raised in its hearings, . 
made reference to only a single enrolment forecast, that by 
Michel Robillard the most optimistic of those now avail- 
able (Quebec, CEU, 1978: *1.^)* The presentations of the 
universities before, the commission did n\|l focus heavily on 
the prospective enrolment' situation. 
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Apparently, as far as official and university circles 
are concerned, the changes envisioned for the French lan- 
guage university sector during the 1980's are. less of a 
quantitative t;han of a qualitative kind* It is recognized 
that the great influx of students during the past decade 
entailed serious problems of staff recruitment and program 
development. Relationships between the administration and • 
the faculty were s^.ea44a^ from the start in the constituent 
universities of ifhe Otwrv^rsite du Quebec, and deteriorated 
badly in tfhe oLLder i^niversities : . Laval, Montreal, and. 
Sherbrooke . (founped in 1554 as an offshoot of the ' Seminaire 
de Sherbrooke , /from which it has been fully separate since 
1960). Resolut®.on of the problems of morale and of internal 
management, and the raising of standards in. ^ scholarship, 
teaching^, and technological ^ achievement are the pri^orities 
now. ' ' ' 

In setting about these tasks, the perennial problem*, 
arises: . whether to build. on strength, or, in.the namb of 
equitable treatment of institutions and the maintenance of 
minimum standards , to- spread the available resources' around? 
Mot surprisingly, there are strong differences of opinion 
among the Quebec universities on this, matter,; The older 
ones adopt a^ somewhat defensive position, while the con~ 
stitkiantes of the Universite du Quebec are j^iming for the 
sort of development, especially' in graduate work arid re- 
search, which would place them in a position more nearly 
equal to the longer^established institutions. 

The apparently preferred solution to this .dilemma is 
exactly the same as the one selected in most of the rest of 
Canada; to encourage the selective' development of. all 
universities in the province. The pattern ^envisioned, at 
least in the Council of^ Universities (of which more below) , 
is for each institution to have i^s own areas of specializa- 
tion in graduate work and research. In the case of the 
constituent universities at Chicoutimi , Trois Rivieres , and^ 
Rimouski , . the number of lines of ^development which the , 
VCguneil endorses is severely limited , but uone of them is 
'^a^Mgn^'d., the role of. a wholly undergraduate institution. 
Th^ :Cg^^^^ has, however, exprisssed its dissent over pro- 
posal . % the central administration of the Universite du 
Quebec, to elevate the Centre d'Etudes Uniyersi taires dans 
I'Ouest Quebecois (CEUOQ: ^ it has centres at Hull and at 
Rouyn>) to a position comparable to that of the four con- . 
stituant^S' (the above three, plus the Universite du Quebec a 
Montreal, or ^QAMX. . (Quebec , CU, 1976: 230-255, 270-276,. ) ^ 
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1.5.Z6.5 Prospects for the 

^ English-language universities 

Of the English-language univ/'ersity sector in Quebec, the 
least that can be said is that growth and development are 
not major pre-occupations • The roles of each of ,.the thre^ 
institutions are relatively well defined, and can bj^ sum* 
marized as follows : 
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- rMcGill is the leading English languag^university in 
Quebec. Its full-time enrolment in \^l?>n9 was ap- ' 
proximately 15,000 stu&ents, a little less than Laval 
and the Universite de Montreal. It. is the main Eng- 
lish language centre for graduatig studies, ^pro- 
' ■ fessional schools, and research in the* province • 

— Bishop' s is a small, largely residential, undergradu- 
ate university located at Lennoxville (near 
Sherbrooke) in the Eastern Townships. 

— Concordia , located on two campuses in Montreal, is ain 
\ . amalgamation of the former Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity .(itself the outgrowth of . educational work 
. sponsored by the Montreal YMCA), and Loyola College, 
and an English-language Jesuit institution originally . 
^ an offshoot of L4val. It continues to place, heavy . 
emphasis on part-time studies,' having almost three 
times the' number of part-time students -^as^ does_n_e_arby 
McGill.' In the past two decades it -has developed 

graduate programs and a research capacity in^ several 

disciplines in the arts and sciences, commerce and 
engineering, in many cases working out co-operative 
arrangements with McGill^. 

As has/ earlier been remarked, the English language uni- 
versities no longer operate .entirely in "isolation from thfeir 
marnJyS^raficophone milieu. Nor, however. — with the pos- 
sible exception of Co.ncordia — have thej' become • institu- 
tional expressions of Quebec's bilingual and multicultural 
character. One senses that, particularly in the case pf 
McGill, the English language universities^ share the current 
malaise of the .Quebec Anglophone community: nervous, and 
yet : — with important exceptions — ^ somewhat stand-offish, 
looking outward to the. Anglophone majority in the rest of 
Canada. * Slightly more than a quarter of the full-time 
students registered in English- language Quebec universities 
come from outside the province (Quebec, Mi niste re del' edu- 
cation, 1978: . Annexe 1-2). , 
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Nonetheless the English"" language, universities are now 
drawing a. fair proportion of their students from the Franco- 
phone community. For example, it is estimated that about 18 
.per cent of McGill's students are Frenph-speaking. The/ 
proportion of : Francophones has been rising steadily, and is 
unevenly spread across the faculties. / 

This diversity in. clientele makes it especially hazar- 
dous to gauge the prospe<its for the English language uni- 
versities in Quebec. One^ element of uncertainty, obviously, 
is tlie .position of the Quebec Anglophones and the migi/ationv. 
patterns of the next decade which will affect the size and 
composition of. the English speaki^ng community in Quebec. - 
Significantly, McGill' (for one) appears to draw about'65 'per 
cent . of its students from this gtoup. Any substantial 
Anglophone * emigtat ion wotild therefore place McGill, and 
presumably also Bishop's and Concordia, in a very precarious 
position. (Note that Robillard' s^ enrolment forecasts, 
•referred to above, foresee a decline^of between five and 30 
per. cent in the clientele of thi^^^English language- uni- : 
versicies.) •« . . 

Finally, regarding the prospects for Quebec's English 
language universities, there is the question of enrolment 
patterns among the Quebec Francophones: will they become 
increasingly likely, or less likely, to want . to study in 
English? My own guess is that- more rather than, fewer will 
want to do so , but that is sheer^ con jecture , buttressed by 
an observation, of recent trends. 

Let us return, though, to the position of Quebec's 
French- language universities. They appear still to be 
thinking in terms. of sefective expansion, and this trend has 
the quasi-official sanction of agencies which advise the 
Minister . * . 

1.5. 2.6l^6 The g3-anning arid coordination , * 

of university, developmen^ 

The bodies responsible for university planning in Quebec 
ate the .(advisory) Council 'of. Universities, a Comite con- 
joint des programmes , and several ad hoc committees^ to 
assess university performance by discipline grouping. 

The Council of Universities was established by law in 
1968^ and consists of 17' members appointed by order-in- 
council. Nine of them are .named after consultation with«> 
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university administrations, faculty associations, and stu- 
dent bodies. In practice, almost ail . the universities are 
represented, some of-thetji by their re c to f or principal. It 
"is not, however, a universities' body:' the other members 
are drawn from the business world , ^he trade unions, and the 
civil service. ' . - 

^ The' Cotocil has been active in running- an "indicative 
planning" operation analogous to the sort~^"of^economic plan- 
ning which has been practised in France for several years. • 
The process consists largely in. an exciiange^^f information 
by major institutions (in this ca^e, the universities) so 
that it will be easier for each of* them to plan its. develop- 
ment in rough knowledge, of what the others are doingv It is 
an uncertainty-reducirjg exercise. In addition to that , the 
planning agency idet.tif ies comnftinity needs which should 
met, and prods the institutions to get on with it. 

The body which is responsible >^or overseeing the details 
of university development is the Comite coajoint des pro- 
grammes . This committee* was established in. 197a by written 
agreement between the Council and . the Ministry of Educat^ion; 
about halt of its members are university administrators. It 
evaluates , university proposals for new programs. * (It 'also/ 
nominally has the taak of reviewing existing programs, but 
it has not been active in this area.). Each submission Con- 
sists of three dossiers: one on the intrinsic quality of 
the program, one on the need for*it, and one on financial 
aspects. The university itself is responsible for seeing to 
ti*e asses-sment vof tho: i^uality of proposed programs, a res- 
ponsibility which most of them fulfill by\ referring each 
pro{5'asal ' to an evaluation committee of the Conference of 
Rectors and Prl'ncipals. The constituent universities df' the 
Universite du. Que'bec, however, do no go this route: in- 
stead they refer proposals to the university's central Con- 
sul 1 des etudes . There is thus no single body f or . evaluating- 
new academic programs being ^put forward by the Quebec uni- 
versities-.* It is. also notable that, although programs must 
have been ^approved by the Comite conjoint '^In order .-<;o" 
receive funds from the Mini;^try,! of Education (see ,\ Section 
2*7.2.6, below) , a university may choose to go ahead without 
approval, *and there Viave indeed been cases where this has 
happened. Students enrolled in these ' programs are included 
in the "student count" which . is undertaken .for funding 
purposes . ■ ... 

Between. 1970 and 1976, th^ -coirim4.ttee made . 169 recom- 
mehdat ipns : - 60. approvals , :;i9 / brnditional approvals , 11 
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conditional approvals together with the imposition of a 
year's delay, and 69 deferrals or refusals. (Some of the 
refusals may have reappeared in the other categories in 
later years, after revision and re- submission) (Quebec, CU, 
1976: 41), The number -of programs approved dipped somewhat 
between 1973. and 1975, but the data show no overall trend 
between .1971 arid 1977 (Quebec, CEU, 1978: 67 )^ ' v . 

. The final planning instrument is a series of ad hoc 
committees to review specific discipline, areas ( "les opera- 
tions sectofielles") • Three of. these committees, have re- 
ported^ so far: pure .sci>ences, applied sciences, and health 
sciences. Their mandate has been, to .survey the operation of 
existing programs and the degree of coordination or dupli-- 
cation among them. One committee at least, has made st>me 
sweeping recommendations.: ■ embargoes on 'the ihtiation -of new 
programs, the ' abolition of certain existing programs and the 
amalgamation of others, and ' changes in - still others — • 
selection of specific objectives or areas of specialization. 
(Quebec; CU, 1976: 12). The . operatioris ' sectorielles , 
.however, do not appear to be j.ntegrated into the process for 
determining university grants, and One may doubt the ef- 
fectiveness of the whole exercise. . 

This may in itself be no bad thing; but the^ whole set-up 
leaves this observer,, at lea^t, a ^little* appreheijs.ive. 
-Quebec .univ^rsiti.es have been in a period of especially 
rapid expansion, kncl the French language ones are planning 
for further growth, albeit at a much slackened p^^«. The 
present structures appear to l^ave worked^ relatively well up 
to nbw, partly because they incorporate escape valves if )a 
university • is , in . its own view, unfairly held back by 'e^c^ 
ternil administrative action. However,,, , the mechanisms are: 
nowVtin place whic^h, witti a little 'tightening up of prbceV?; 
dures, would quickly destroy the autonomy of the univer^l-i• 
ties. ^ . The likelihood of this happening would appear to .be 
quite high, if tlie ■ siipppsitlons of continufed growth in . the 
system turn out to be. unfounded. ' • ^ 

J . 5 . 2. "T^-^ The Ma r 1 1 1 me s ■' ''■ * ■ 

J- The .Maritime provinces are ^grouped . tog:ether in . this 
prof ile of ' Canadian post^secon.dar^ education because of ; the 
Existence of the Maritime Provinces Higher . Education Commis^ 
"sion (MPHEC) J The Commission, ' .^Aic responsible,^© ;the 
Cpuricil of liJaritime Premiers, .per fdrms financial and 'plan- 
ning functions in relation to the; u^niversiti-es of . New B^uris-^ 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed war d. vis 1 and • ^. ' ■ 
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1.5.2.7.1' Structural characteristics . 

. According to Jeffrey Holmes (ICED,. 1*978:; 38): - * ^ ' 

. The foutf Atlantic provinces [i*e*, the Maritimes and 
■ / : Newfoundland] have the largest number of degreq-granting 
institutioTXS per .capita in the world. The nondegree 
' . sector, however,/ is the weakest in Canada. And the 
majority of all post-secondary institutions in the 
region are found iti Nova Scotia. As of July 1,^ 1977, , 
. the Atlantic. region\had sejventeen degree-grantihgj,:insti- 
tutions and thirteep other post-secondary instiifutions 
to serve a population of little over two million. 

The region has the oldest' English speaking "universities, 
in Canada, and the great -variety \of institutions stems 




of ^'f/ith, ^ have effectively hindered thje development of 
any real sy^stem of postrsecqhdaryv*eduC.iation. 

' Of the 12 univ^ersities and colleges included iti our profile 
-of post-secondary education — specialist institutions not. " 
offering basic undergraduate arts and science programs have, i 
been excluded from Table 1-4 — , the majority are small^. : • 
essentially liberal , arts- institutions. i 

The'* leading centre of hig^r education. in«"the Maritimes' - 
• is Dalhousie University. Although it is of modest size 
(7000 fall-time students in 1978/79) it has a high percent-- •> 
: . age of graduate students and. a substantial reputation in 
some areas of research.. It is the main centre in the region V 
for training in the professions. Dalhousie also has links | r 

• with 'other degree-granting institutions in Halifax: Saint 
Mary's -University, Mot^nt'^t; /" Vincent ^y.niversU the Nova^^^/\/; 

^Scotia College of Art and Design, and thfe; Nova .Scotia Tech- ^^^^^^ 
; ^ • nical Co'Jiege Engineering and architecture). This .network:';-; 
of institutions. ^^ largest urban centre east of Montreal*'-.- ' 

■ "is what gives / higher' education in the Maritimes" a regional, 
focus. Its presence presumably goes a lang. way to explain- 
*ing the rather large influx of students into Nov^ Scotia (on 
' v/this ,rVQpmpare data: on educational attaitjment , by province 

• .and onr.participati^^^ rates. Sections' 1. 2'knd 1*3. 2, above)>£ 

New Brunswick nev'jhas two principal universitie'^^'th^;,,' ' 
English language University of New Brunswick with ^r^^^.'^f 
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in Frederic ton and" ..St. John, an^^ Universite / de Moncton. 
:^hich has absorbed a Qumber of ^re-^j6usly independent clas-". 
steal Qolteges and has^ two small" campuses in addition to itW 
main oneVat MbnQtoa.. ' Both of these . universities have pro- 
fessional faculties , and engage, in specialized research 
activities. Certain programs^, such- as fc'restry . at . UNB,,^ 
attract an int.erprbvincial cl'ient'ele ;^.but 'f or ; the 'm^^^ 
these universities are largeiy.>.pr6y i^tcially ' often teci' -i^^^ 
stitutions. ' • . ^^ ' ; 

- The striking -thing about . the structure^^ihighetf:^^^^^ 
tipuvin*; the, Mari times is- not the persistence of . a number - of 
relatively smalL^ln.stitutions-^ of f erihg a |ve.ry limited range 
of courses — most - provinces have^at. least some colleges and 
.universities of this type. — but , the absence of .anyVv^ry 
large uhi-versity withv M diversified academic program-^ 

fining and large-seal^ J Scpstly research programs v West .of the\ 
.'Maritimes, Saskatcja^^t^^ on.lyv5).rovi.nce .without at 

least one university ijhicl^^^ Dalhousie or 

larger . Cultural att^ituded in -the : Marit'j^^ , as well 'as the 
limited po^pul/ti ori base arid its .spatiai ' "di^ tribution,; have' 
discouraged tBje.ifemergence of a single ; dominant .university, 
and political^^visions have preyent-ed iny .forced develx^p- 
Tneht in this . direction. . In the result i.; the initiation' of . 
specialized acadeaic programs and .the 'acquigiti^on of very 
expensive facilil^es or equipment .has ...tieces been 
divided among the^ universities of the region. ^ .* ' 

1.5. 2.7. 2 The MPHEC and the- „ ■• ; v-=" / 

provincial governments 7. ./^' ^ 

in 1974 the Council of Maritime f" Premiers created • ' tl^ 
Maritime Provinces Higher Education Commission* to perfor^; i 
on an integrated regional basis, a mixture of 'planning , 
advisor^;^; and /exeputive functions in relation to-th-e^anl- 
versitife.,.' IK^ .pi$V MPHEC, ' as set out in. leigis- 

lation passed by 'each pf the'tfitee legislatures, "is to 
assist the Provinces and the 'institutions . in attaining "a 
moire efficient and/ effect tv:e^ ;u^^ and allocation of 

resources in the.Vf'ieli a5 Among the' 

duties assigned to' the MHIEG:kre the ^following.XMPHEC, 1975: 
5.2-3): ■ , • ■ 'V..,:. ' ' ' ■\. ' ' ' '■■ 

V ~to make recommendations to th'e Cojuncil 1 of '/Maritime 
Premiers] as to the advis^ability of., esiitlishing or 
supporting new courses, programmes ;^nd^^^^^^ 
and of terminating -support of existing programmes! 
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. jf;"'tro assist and qncourage irtstitutions in es.tablishing 

• ' ■ \wor continuing co-operative ■ arrangements afaong them^ 

'".''selves;- - ' 

• ~ta encourage and .facilitate the ' iestablisliment of . 
regional centres of speQialization*. • • 

In faifilling'..its,'mandate for- planning the development of a - 
regipn^l systeii the MPHEC has relied upon program proposals 
submitted' by the universities, and upon annual five-year 
projections bf enrolment and prbg^ramming prepared by each 
ihstitu^tion.. ^rom' these documents, a ptofile of existing 

• and. proposed programs is assembled. The first such profile 
showed accord ingf to the MPHEC , • that " . ; . preseftt programme 

•-.i offerings do^nbt,/ in general., represenb extensive duplica- 
^ ^iaiis' ih the region*'^ (MPHEC , ^ 1977: ' 15). Accordingly, the 
'''Cpmm la's ion has nbt had to conceitrn itself wij^h cutting baclc 
''.existing programs', and its , planning activities- have dwelt on 
V. proposed innovations , . - ■ " ' 

/The universities* . 1976 submissions to the MPHEC revealed, 
their intention to 'proceed, if they could obtain, approval, 
from" the Commission, with the introduCjtion or restructuring 
:^ of some 150 'programs. Some of these niay have been put 
^v' forward in a "now or never** spirit , essentially reflecting, a 
fear that thef Commiss ion might become increasingly ,^eg2^|^ive 
towards program innovation. Be that as it may, its '-jilre- 
limina.ry reaction was' J^dt it'' would delay**corisideration of 
proposals in certain areas , pending a region-^ide :«brvey of 
.'the subject( s^):. *,cpncerhed; that ' some of the proposals would 
npit ^ be approv^ during t]ie 1976-1981 planning . period; and 
that it wouldvgive ser-iou's consideration to the remainder, 
some 60. programs (MPrfEq^- 1977: 16-^25). The record . of 



approvals so far stands^^at;^: 

•1976/77 — of which 25 were "restructured programs". 

flZ — ;13, «of which 6 were "testructured programs" 
191^119 ~Ji$ of which 5 were "restroictured progij^ps"^^ . 

1979/80 —'13, of which 10 -were "restructlired^ programs" 

"'.».''.•• 'a'^' . • , ■ ■ ■ 

It is noteworthy that prior to approving any ^new program the 
Commission obtains an assess,m^nt of its academic merits from 
the Association of Atlantic Universities' Committee of 
Academic Vice Presidents. Iiitrinsica?ljy -meritorious pro- 
grams are approved if they do not result .^in duplication or 
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waste, of resources, and , if . they widen A'ctessibility to 
. instriiction in* the ^subject within the Maritime region. The 
underlying- policy is .to provide as wide^^a range of programs 
within th^freg ion as can reasonably be= afforded. • 

. According to the 'mHEC (1977: ' \6^^^^^^ 

The most critical areas of appareht Existing and poten- 
tial duplication have been identified, V4nd. rationaliza- 
tion and planning efforts, have be^n. initlaied vEitheV 
completed, or nearing completion [April 1977] are •re-- 
ports and/or regional .p^l'ans for : 

PhysieaJ . (Bduqa^^ recreation , and related, sub- 

jects^;;,:v. V ; .... 

• ■ ' '■' ■ ■ ■ • . ■ . ••■ 

Legal .education; 

Teacher education; \ „ 

' . ■ . • ■ ■ . ' ' ■ \ .'^l ■ "' 

Engineering education;. ^ . 

, ^ .^Programmes concerned with ^r ban and regional plan- 

^ Programmes covering' environmental concerns."" 

The potential for regional planning ,^ however> is quite 
lim'ited: the MPHEC lacks the necessary -political backing. 
As an interprovincial body with only limited - executive 
powers, its tnajor recomiaendations must be endorsed or at the 
very least acquiesced in by three, provincial governments. 
Jeffrey Holmes, formerly Vfexecutive director of the Associa- 
tion of Atlantic UniveVvSlties , -comments (ICED, 1978:^.. 61): 

, ...the MPHEC's very existence hangs on its not gross^ly 
• offending the universities or. 'the governments. Those. 
' governments themselves are subject to pressures froij^j; 
and removal by, their provincial electorate^'v'.^and major 
deciisions — for example, that regarding tfiV'lQc^^ 
a veterinary college — » will continue -to-^be made on 
political rather than, on Academic grounds. 

The phra$i^^ a veterinary college" alludes "to the 

decision to lofcate a new (^rgely federally fufided) school 
of veterinary medicine at the University of Prince Edward 
Island, a move which was bitterly resented by the Nova 
Scotia government^and accepted by it only under an explicit 



and public threat by the Island / prpvince' to .withdraw from 
the MPHEC if the new facility was located (as originally 
announced by the federal Minister of Agriculture) in Nova 
Scotia. • The PEI claim to ttie school was based pirtly on 
claimed techqical advantages of the Charlottetpwn Xocation, 
but dlso on gtounds of equity or regional balanceX^Many 
young people from the Island go to university in Nova^otia 
^nd New Brunswick, and the regionalization of higher educa- 
■%tion stands to accentuate this trend. One of its conse- 
quences is an outflow of purchasing power from PEI, and 
installation of a schpo;L of veterinary medicine at Char lot- 
tetbwn would do .much to redr^ass the balance. 

In general, the MPHEC has shown itself prudently sensi-- 
t'iv& to the requirement of a fair interprovincial distribu- 
tion of specialist academic programming, but this is not the 
only restraint on planning for post-secondary education on a 
regional scale. The pr6vincial* governments insist "on 

■maintaining direct control over decisions on the creation, 
amalgamation , or (presumably) the, closing down 'of degree- 

' granting institutions. .In addition, some non-dSgree- 
granting institutions 'come under the aegis of the MPHEC 
while* others are Controlled by provinciqj departments of 
education, thus making it difficult to co-ordinate various 
types of post-secondary institutions within a sir^le system. 
The desired" length, of studies -( three' years or 

four: it depends on the length of the hi&h school program) 
has also been the subject of some interproyincial. difference 
of opinion. ^ • ' 

Also contributing to the difficulty of the planning and 
management, of a regional post-secondary system is the ap- 
portionment of /costs among the three provinces. Originally 
each province, in efiEect, funded the institutions within its 
own borders , though interprovincial transfers were arranged, 
in order to finance health, training programs on a regional 
basis.. In its 1975/76 report, however, the MPHEC (1976: 
3>33) noted that: 

...the future achievements of a regional approach to 
higher education will significantly depend on the 
development of a successful approach to regional f und- 
oing , '-. /'• 

The consideration of a regional financing approach is 
one of the most difficult tasks faced by^ the MPHEC 
because it is complicated by differences in the levels 
of government support among institutions and from pro- 
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vince to province.... [The latter] are due to many 
factors . i^ncluding historical patterns- of development, 
past provincial priorities and perhaps most. importantly, 
the development of , post-secondary institutions on a 
provincal, rather than a regional basis. 

There are other complicating -factors w:hich have delayed 
the Commissian's development of a regional funding 
mechanism. These include the interprovincial movement 
of students, foreign s-tuderits, admission policies, 
differing federal-provincial post-secondary financing 
arrangements, and the location of regional institutions. 

It is evident . from these comments that regional funding and 
regional planning for. post-secondary education are neces- 
sarily interdependent . / An important step in the direction 
of regional funding was taken in 1977/78 when, for the first 
time, the cost of university operating grants was .apport- 
ioned among the provinces according to a formula based in 
part on provincial participation rates. The formula was 
such as to obviate the need for interptovincial transfers^ to 
finance health training programs, and to compensate a "pro- 
vince which received a net influx of students. The new 
formula was. to be phased in over a five year period. • The 
phas^- in period, however, was only into its secbnd year when 
the formula was scrapped (effective 1979/80). a!s the MPHEC 
explained in a press release,j[March 6, 1979 " "Under the 
new arrangement formulated by- the Commission, * feach province 
pr^bvides the [^ic] 'grants to the other two provinces, in 
rfespect of any of .its students enrolled in programmes in 
these provinces that ate '.not offered in the province of 
residence",.. In effect, the "new" is a return to a somewhat 
rationalized status quo ahte ^ and marks a significant defeat 
for the idea of regional funding and the regional planning 
of higher education. It is- difficult, however, to see how a 
fully operative scheme of regional funding could have been 
successfully introduced^ since one immediate consequence of 
the experiment was an aggressive recruiting campaign, tar- 
geted at U.P.E.I. students, by some mainland universities^ 
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1;5.2. 7,3 The enrolment outlook: Prospective 

strains on regional planning and coordination 

"The total pool of post^secondary students", notes the 
KPHEC. (1978a: 15), "is expected to decline by S to 30 per 
cent in the next 15 years". This estimate is consistent 
with the demographic projections ndted in Section 1.3, 1; if 
participation rates remain cons tant • , 

The JIH^EC has chosen, perhaps wisely, not to allow these 
sombre enrolment prospects to prevent it from supporting 
those new initiatives in academic programming which are 
consistent with the needs of the society and with likely 
student preferences. , Nonetheless it is obvious that in the 
fairly proximate future , facilities for university instruc- 
tion will reveal themselves to have, been badly overbuilt, in 
some academic areas. This situation will require a general 
reduction in scale within individual institutions., or, in 
the alternative, the amalgamation and/pr closing down of 
programs or of entire universities . It is impossible to 
imagine how, under present arrangements, any of these event- 
ualities could come about other than with serious disrupit.ion 
of higher education in the negion, and with declining stan- 
dards in academic performance. 

The usual problems of contraction will ^be experienced by 
Maritime universities , thojugh in = their case two special 
conditioning features obtain. One is that the si^e?of many, 
of the existing iristitutiohs/ is already extfemely '^mallv' 
making, adjustment within individual universities .[exfitemely 
difficult J the pressure'to close, down some of theia alto- 
_gether will be .correspondingly greater. Additionally — in 
this the Maritimes are evidently unique in Canada — the 
planning and coordination of universifies occurs at least 
nominally on an interprovincial basis . The; strains on 
regional planning have already .been noted, and it is im- 
possible to imagine that- a petiod of declining enrolment 
^buld avoid increasing those strains substantially. There 
will be strong, perhaps i%esistible, pressuries on provin- 
cial governments .to assume direct responsibility for 
financially insol\ient universities, thus creating three 
state-directed provincial .systems,- each suffering from 
ex^treme problems of scale. 
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I >5.« 2*8 Newfoundland " ■ 

Memorial University, located in the provincial capital. . 
of , St. Johns, is the only degree-granting Institution in 
the province. In 1975 a regional college, offering the 
first two years of university instruction as well as some 
diploma programs, was established at Corner Brook; other 
colleges of the same character may subsequently 'be created. 
In the meantime, the university has, as might be expected in 
a province with a widely scattered population , a large and 
vigorous extension program, including correspondence and 
video courses.. ^ ^ 

Memorial . University , with 6 2)0 full-time students, is of 
a size comparable to Dalhousie and the University of New 
Brunswick. Its programming has been extended, for example 
in ythfe creation of a medical school, to meet so far as it 
can' the needs of the province for highly qualified manpower 
without sending students elsewhere for advanced training. 
The per-^.student costs ^ in some cases are large; but it has 
been reasdtie'd . that the only other practicable solution to 
the proviac^^'s.. manpower requirements — a contractual, ar- 
rangement with a university such as Dalhousie or McGill 
would i-encourage the - permanent emigration of the most 
tali^ni^d young people in", the province^ Evident, provincial 
rteeds have also prompted the development of a fairly wide 
.^'ange 'of' * research programs. Accordingly, the medium- low 
j>ri>portiott of graduate students in the full-time student 
rjio^iy (7.^ 2 piBC *cent) probably gives an unduly modest impres- 
sion ; of '"tK^ university's involvement in specialized pro- 
gramming and research. 

If there, is a single province in Canada inhere it is 
uncommonly hazardous to predict future enrolments, that 
province must be Newfoundland. There are two reasons for 
this extreifte uncertainty. One ij that the difficulties of 
geographical access to university are particularly acute in 
Newfoundland and Labrador', and further improvements to the- 
dellvery of university programming could , easily have a big 
impact on participation rates. Secondly, population move- 
ments 'are impossible to predict. The staple-producing 
economy of the province is subject, to wide fluctuations. 
One factor in this is the availability of resources : fish 
stocks wi*thin the extended economic- zone j mineral resources, 
and above all the prospect for oil and gas discoveries. 
Anather factor, is changing methods of resource exploitation, 
as technological change can easily destroy the iivelihood of 
much of the existing population, but can just as easily 
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create new opportunities which may cause a large infjlux of 
jotr-seekers • , Educational planning in all parts: of Canada 
should acknowlege the likelihood of unforeseen .population 
trends and changing participation rates, but novrtiete is this 
more true than in Newfoundland. ^ : 

1.6 UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY AND 
. THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT ' %. 

As Canadian universities enter the ' eighties they face 
dif f icult times ^ Few institutions can expect any growth in 
enrolment, and most, will have to adjust to an overall dec- 
line in student numbers or at the very least ,.^Bj\^dwiTidling 
student interest in some programs and^ sub jects '^ii^^^ demand 
shifts to other areas. An optimist would describe the 
universities' financial prospects as ranging from dismal to 
bleak. • . . 

The history of the past decade gives us a pretty -fair 
indication of how,^ th6 'provincial governments are likely to 
act / during a period of no- growth .or shrinkage in^the uni- 
versities. Our survey of .structural changes in- the \ne^^^^^ 
of Canadian universities' during the. ' seventies* Has ideiiti- . 
fied.two main features of public policy. On the one hand, 
the provincial authorities have demonstrated their concern 
with the continued development of systems of higher educa- 
tion to meet, provincial n^eds: the improved ^^livery of 
instructional services to geographically remote a^as and to 
disadvantaged groups, continued program development within 
the province or region to meet manpower needs and (in 
several provinces) to 4void the emigration of the most 
talented of the province's youth. On the other hand , the 
provinces have also shown increasing concern about the costs 
of . supporting the universities.. As excess capacity in 
provincial systems appeared, public pressure for expansion 
of the universities evaporated and was replaced by demands 
for controls on expenditures;' government concern over moun- 
ting ' costs was reinforced by the proliferation of advanced 
and specialized academic programming. 

Both of these policy objectives, but especially the 
desire to keep costs i^der control, led to the imposition of 
administrative controls over the introduction of new aca- 
demic programs. A feature of these controls has been that 
university initiatives in programming must not otiLy be shown 
to be academically sound, but must be shown to meet a pro- 
vincial need defined essentially by manpower considerations. 
There have also been steps taken by Alberta and ^British 
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Columbia to regulate linjverslty- admissions policies, in 
order to achieve fuller integration of the universiMes 
within a post-secondary education, system that includes 
colleges with university transfer programs. 

The? universities have either acquiesced in or' actively 
"Supported provincial action to control academic programming. 
No doubt they have done so in part because they cannot 
afford to offend a government that supplies the bulk of 
their income; but many universities appear to have welcomed 
an external authority to ratiqti^the introduction of new aca- 
demic programs. They have nbted .that ' in every province Ar 
region the government and its agents or advisors for uni- 
versity affairs have opted for the dispersal of advanced/and 
specialist programming, and ' the newer unj-versities see in 
this practice some support for their ambitions for develop- 
ment relative to older, larger, arid frequently more wealthy 
iristitutjlons . In unregulated competition they would prob- 
ably fare less well than ^n a system which operates under 
administrative controls • However, the costs of such con- 
trols -- in terms of (excellence — are likely to mount in 
the next few year^. 

Ou^ , out look on the 'eighties suggests that the period of 
controlled expansion is^- probably over in most or all pro- 
vinces. Provincial governments wild almost certainly become 
concerned not only with rationing the introduction of new. 
'programs, . but^.with .findings ways of requiring the elimina- 
tion of some of the existing ones. Probably everi more . 
important, structural changes will be ineffective in achie- 
ving the financial savings which will be desired and indeed 
demanded, of the universities • '''■{^e internal .-management ^and 
governance of the universitie§\ wi-^^^ h4>^^j&d.^ 
of kinds which hitherto tli^^t^^Sjtiii^e 
■':achieve. . ; ^y:-;. ..:-:i'v •'^^^^^'IIWv ' 




Cutbacks in academic ijiT^bgranunirigi^^ 
t action to diminish the severity of stafif ilhg Jpi^oblfe^ 
be ineffective in accomplishing ^t^ie^.iad justm^ 

by no-growth or shrinkage^ for^i8f^^Jv|^^||4p|^B 
staff in positions which have bec^tei|viT^^^ - 
be ^hif ted to new. responsibillt^s^^ - ^toreover 
and development must occur • at • the samev tl^me as i^^i^lJ^Pj^^^ 
retrenchment in other areas. The universfties \cau^ 
be put ^lH^ 

Id" for a decade or more . ■.■ .-^t-^i-Ay -' ' --^ 

As, we have noted in Section 1.4, the Gollegial prin- 
ciple, which is the essential principle of governance for a 



university committed ✓to achieving excellence, makes the 
necessary changes all the more difficult, to accomplish. < It 
is entirely possible,/ and I am afraid even probable^ that 
over the next decade governments' concern, to keep the costs 
of higher education in line, combined with a commitment to 
prevent any post-secondary institution from closing its 
doors, will result in the imposition of administrative 
controls over the universities in matters that ;extend far 
beyond the introduction of new academic programs or even the 
redesign or expansion of existing ones. 

Thq, internal alloc^tTon of funds, staffing, class sizes, 
and admissions policies may all come under scrutiny and 
supervision, present intentions to the cqntrary notwith- 
standing. It is important to recognize thaD all provincial 
governments do .appear committed at present to avoiding 
responsibility for the direct management of the universi- 
ties. What concerns me, however, is that the policies 
adopted during the past few years/do not appea^r^ — to be ef- 
fective in meeting the :objectives which have already been 
endorsed by provincial governments , and that these —objec- 
tivesv^will become all the more pres§<lpg as post-secondary 
educational institutions' ride tl^S^^&mographic : roller- 
coaster. The public authorities, fru^lr^ed by the apparent 
unresponsiveness of the universities to exhortations and 
warnings to take their own affairs in hand and to cooperate 
with government in the pursuit of cost-control and struc- 
tural change, may feel it necessary to subject the mi~ 
versities to increasingly tight and pervasive controls. 
There are hints of his occurring already, as parts of sec- 
tion 2.7 will' show. 7 

To facilitate the adjustments which no-growth or shrin- 
kage entails will require of the public authorities during 
the yearns ahead a sympathetic appreciation of. the uni- 
versities' situation and of their capacity to adapt. They 
must adapt; they will rightly forfeit public respect and 
public funds if they do not. But equally, they have a right 
to expect that governments should understand that some 
admitiistrative and financial* arrangements will ease, and 
others will impede^ the adjustment process as universities 
wrestle with problems of a different order from those they 
have dealt with in t;he %ast. ; . . , - 
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: ^ . chapter two - 

UNIVERSITY FINANCE AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF- CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 



It. has been said that the pririoiples of university 
finance are very simple: the universities take everything 
they can lay their hanchs on, and they spend it all. This is^ 
not^ incorrect , hut it leaves out- a good deal besides the 
rhetoric. Certainly, ^fikn^dian . universities would like to 
know how to augment their incomes at a time when governments 
are cuttitig back. They would like to be able to tap other 
sources of income, and they . would like to pry' open the 
treasury vaults. This report, however, offers no counsel- to 
the universities on . how to sell a case. Rathe^r, what is 
undertaken here is to survey and comment .on the various ways 
by which a modern industrial society can support its .uni- 
versities. 

The role of government is - central . to all aspects of 
university finance. Some of the financial resources " avail- 
able to. the universities are channelled to thiem through the 
direct or first-instance consumers of their services : the 
students and .the purchasers of contract research^ Even in 
the cas6 of. theae sources of income, however (and they 
constitute a relatively^ Small proportion of the total) the 
'funds may ultimately . be derived' from, taxation or other 
government revenues. A. portion of government grants and 
subsidized loans to stude^s turns up in university coffers 
as fees income. Moreover ,>quich of the contract research 
that universities undertake is commissioned by government. 
One may justly conclude that the universities ' ability to 
raise an income from the sale of* their services very largely 
reflects government policy. ' , 

The centrality of government in university finari^P^is 
, underscored **by anr. added, consideration, namely, that in most 
provinces tuition fees are"* set by government; in any. case 
the magnitude of the universities' fees income is taken into 
account in determining government grants . The grants may 
also to some, extent be influenced by the availability of 
private benefactions*\and the universities' income from the 
sale of non-instructional services . (mainly reseaijch). 
Finallyj 'inheritance laws and. taxation policy regarding 
-charitable donations affect /levels of private giving. .Thus 
almost every ' aspect of university finance is related to 
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government policy. 

It 'makes a great>^a^^^^^^^^ to the universities' 

whether the funds ,they,>jafe!ti$h*^^i from governm'eatv. 

or as ' gove^ment-subsidized-' income/ from the sale of thet:r 
services. For that portion v^ch . xomes directly frpm-^ 
governmetrt, it makes a big difference v^ether it takes j:he' 
form of a general purpose grant," a subsjjdy for the Conduct, 
of research, or special-purpose payments' other than Tor 
research. .\>Obviously, top, in the case -of operating graht;s*,<' 
the rdles for distributing the available funds to the uni^. 
versities — if there are any rules — are of great import- 
axice for the way in which the university sector develops and 
the ways that each university performs its functions. And 
finally, in the :Context of a federal country such V^s Canada, 
the effects of public funding will depend on whether all the 
funds come from one government, or some of it is federal 
money and some .provincial. The greater the diversity in 
sources and types of funding, the greater the "autonomy of 
the university. 

The choices made by governments regarding the varJ-Pus 
"ways and means* of funding higher education will bear 
heavily on the universities' capacity to take th^ir own 
affairs in hand in a period of financial stringency, and to 
run an efficient operation while maintaining or raising 
standards in the conduct of teaching and research. That i^ 
what an exposition of the principles, of university finance 
entails; and that is what this report is about-. 

Our concern here is not with techniques /of financial 
management pf university systems. Tliere are now^ quite a few 
studies of this kind ^ They presume that the major decisions 
about the services to. be provided through the universities 
are t^ken by government, and that government bears the ^major 
responsibility for 'the efficiency . of university operations 
in accordance wJLth the tasks asi^lg&d't This report 

does take a^ axiomatic that ^.<|^[^iversi ties must b^ re-; 
sponsible to the public,^ through? government , for the ex^ 
penditure qjf public funds; but it is based oh a view of 
society which is rather more pluralist than the view "^im- 
plicit in the literature on "techniqfues of financial manage- 
ment. .Our focus is on this universities; the focus of that 
literature is on government. 

" In keeping with the primary fociis of this report, we now 
undertake to survey the various sources of university in*- 
cbme. For each source we discuss the impact, of governmental 
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decisions on V the stYuctu^ of , (he ' university sector :acid on 
the way that the' uhiyie^^itles condu6t thqir affairs. v:.'. 

. 2.1 SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY-INCOME; AN OVERVIEW . ' ' 

■ ■ ■■ ■ . •■ ■■■■ . .' .... 'v.-'^ , ■ ■ ' ■ 

As is generally known, Canadian unlversiti'e'^ ate^;^^^^^ 
anced largely ' from the public purse. Student 'fees,;, ^ 
thirty yeata^*: ago were the largest single source! of; Q,pef a ting 
income ,.v/n6w account for scarcely more than a tenth' of the 
current revenue of a ■■ typica^*^ ^.^unive^r^sity • " thiari two- 

thirds ,comes from geneK^lT^'purpoSe government grants , an , 
overwhelming proportion ,of which „are provincial. The con- 
clusion is'.eaisily reached that the uril,versities are, rea- 
listically ^speaking , part of the provincial public sector . 
Indeed, , for certain purposes they are .so. regarded invl^w. 
It would a gross^ mistake , howe^^er ^ rto; disregard the 
various sour-ces of income which supplement* jbperating graittSkv:^ 
and tuBition fees. Although other source.^ , -hp^ rese4*^,9^i 
funds and incopie from^ ej^i^owmentsy contribute; only mairgin^liy ^ 
to imiversity budgets, they *do7^uch to est^iablish . tl^^^ /sper ' ^ 
cific character' of individuaL^'universities. It is in$:<?me at 

'*the margin , whicfh promotes "^^^^^^ within the sys^temrahd. . 

conduces to excellence. " « ' V 

Nonetheless the trend' observable over -the third quarter 
of the century is from plurality of sources of income to the 
preponderance of a single source, the provincial government. 
This is evident fronC*iS:he accompanying tables (Table II-l and 
II-2), which show iiife proportions of .universitiy operating 
income from, each of /seVSetal sources at five-year intervals 
between 1921 and 1961, and iiinually thereafter. 

Interpretation of the data presented in rthe tables cia^)*^ 
be facilitated by the notes v^tch follow. It must be emphal^* , 
sized that, the tables; arid this report as a whole, coveri^*,;. 
only operating income and do, not. deal with capital budgets . 
• . . ■ , . ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' 

Reliability of . the dat^ . The university financial 
statistics published by Statistics Canada are derived from 
college and university reports to the; Canadian Association 
of University Business Officers (CAUBO), which is an affili- 
ate .of the AUCC, There peffeistsNS^^^" diversity in .iinlyersity 
accounting and reporting systemk^y;^^^^ in:V the area 

of sponsored research income. Tliis diversity introduces an 
element of error "into all Statistics Canada data* on urii- 
yersity finance. Moreover, - in the case of federated uni'- 
Vjfersities, . or of universities with affiliated colleges, ;it 
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Visyv;'^OTtfet;v£me reports from these 

/iNT^ajtejd-^'inisti-^^ ■ pf'J-'^...... * • : ^ 

. ■A-'l;jLiV t . error; 'detiv^s from the fact thkV 

:;few-*bf./. the .sm^ colleges*;^ at^^;:"ri^^ of the CAUBO.if 

The Dominion. ': Bu.reau..o Statistics (prepurso'r ** to Statiistics^ 
•^Cd'nadia) estiraate4''*tha^^^^^ recently as '1955 its university 
vfihancial data covered institutions representing only 80 per 
•'cent total full time university-level enrolment . in 

GanddaV. ^ Coverage now, however, is virtually complete. 

'_'.'"»•_■••••■»%■.' t . ' . 

• ,Part;icularly in the'-.case; of historical series, then,^ . 
there 'is a margin of . eiriio'r. or .non-com'parab all 
available" university financial data. Nonethelesis the data 
reported in,V Ta.]t)le II-l and .11-2 are almost certainly acciir^ 
ate enough. ;to give a ..fair picture, of ' tfie' major trends /in . 
• ur\iversity • . f tfiance / . • -Fur ther comments on ' - the matter * /'of , 
^ reliability/' will be- made in the apprppriatie contexts, "in 
subs^guent sections of this chapter. . / 

■ Arii^lllary enterprises *>^"'V. Axyd^iciryt'eri are busi-^ 

. nes3*. ;;Jactivities undertakert :Uy' vi the- or by* .ih^^V; 
: . 9tituMqns owned . by universities. ; Examiples lare:^- uniyersity ' 

residerices' and food ^ 'ser<^ ic.es ■ /(Sotiference-. centres.,;- .drid^ (^ 
. casionally) prbduction-prient'^:\ -v • ■•'''■^'r'o''-^'--- 

The data in. Table. II-l dnd ;tX^2 ekclude. figures relating - 
to ancillary enterprises, ^Largely .; because .: ;re$iden 

. food* services may be presumed to account^ -for. k subst^ 
proportion of the sums reported under tl^is^'heading.. v^;^ 

:are not activities which' might enable a univ'ersity to carry 

part . of s;it^ overhead * related to the perf orriaance: of its 

academic^'^ilntt^Ws*. - ■ .'■'•'y- -^'-r ' - 

- . .. ' ■ ' . •'.•*.'•.■. 

Federal arid provincial ferants . It is fiotewprthy that, 
notwithstanding the wide attention given to. federal sutsid- . 
ies to universities in. the period, between 1951 and 1967, :the . 
provirrcial . grant has - at all times vastly outweighed the 
federatl on'e. An exception must be made for the Atlantic 
..provincfes.* 'during ' the 196'0 'S, when temporarily the two, levels 
"of. government contribute,d about- • equally to the 'support of 
' universities in this : regiorv. ; ^iJntil recently the Atlantic, 
universities^ especially in ; Nova Scotia *and New Brunswick, 
depended' mor^ heavily ; than- those in , other parts 'of ' the 
••'ibountry on fees, gifts, •.^tidowment income, and budget sup- 
"plements from religlbuS organizations; tlie^ rple.- of', the 
provincial * government was cpr'respondingly smaller ' .than in .i^ 
other provinces. Conveps^iyi west of 'Ontario , each.. provirfcej 
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TABLE^II-I 

.UNIVER^ i[T!>if 'bPERATING tUCOME SOURCE 
• • SELECTED ^EARS; . 1921-1961 <. 





* — • " . — ~ 




^ Percentages 






* ■ . ■ \ 

Fiscal, s 

•■■ *• / Ye.ar;- • 

Ending 

• • ■ ' ■ • v' ..' 


Tota^l :. . 
Operating 
Income 

\ ' ($m); 


■ Government 


Grants 


Fees 


' ■■ . ■ 


— 

•3, • 


Provincial 
. <and . 
* Municipal 


i 

Federal 


.» • ■. 
Endowment 


Other 


t ■ . . •* ■ ■ ■ •■ 


■ •(1)- /■ 




. (3-) ^ 


(4.)'v;:-' 




(6) - , 


V' * 1921 


9. , • 


^ ^ ■• •• 




20.1 


16. 5 • 


13.7 ^ 






•41.x 

;•■ " ■ : 




21.2 


. 19.1 


1X..0 


\- :1931' 


14 ' * ' 


; ■ 49. :6 V . 


■*•■■* 


23.8 


16.2 ' 


:: iq..4 - 






;40.2^\-.'' >^ 




33V5 ■ 


1 4 . 7 ■ : • 


■ aiv 6r- 






;..-„^42/,4.^ : 


* 


32.0 ^ 


i2.8.- 


•*i2.-aV' ■ ' 


""\ ' ' 194J5 


: 26" ^ : 


30.1 ' ' 


;:^io. 5 ' • 


3V.9 


9. .3 


1'2.2 


1951 


41 


42.0 




y^.54vfi- 


'■■ •7,7. 




' 1956 . ^ 


t\ so ■ 


4;/l- X\ 


is'vi-'-- 




■5,8 ^ 


ni^i ; 


•i96a?^'}:. 


:v:-i76 ' 


• 43. 7 ■ . 


19.0 . 


26. 1 


3.0 


^ &. 2 ^ . 

■ i. 



Not cbmpiied:''$epai*atelV'»* amounts very. smalK. 

1 



Sources: Canada.. ■ . Dominion Bureaa of Statist ics-\.^ Survjgy of-^Hi.qh.er 
• EducaVi6nA:a.9.S2-19 54 ,: and 1961/62 . ^ (The . Survey for 196.1/62 
. ; ^ ' ■ . has, ca'talpgue. mimb6r.-fll . 211. ). . 
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. ; TABLE II.--2 

•UNIVERSITY OPERATING INCOME *BY. §OURCE 
- » 19^2-1979 



Percentages 



Govdrpln^nt Grants 





'Total 


{> 














Fiscal 


• Operating 


Prov . 












Yean v.. ■ 


Income 




and 






Spon^pred 




En'ciing 






Mun'. 


Federal 


Fees 


^^e search 


.Ot.her 




-. (1) . 






(3) 


(4; 


) 




^ ■■"(6 ) ^ * 


(•'^96 2 


211 




• f7';.2 


■ 11.9 : 


26. 


.7 


• ■ . ■ 12l'6 ■ 


. 11.6 


1963 


,240 ■ 




3iJ8' 


i5.1;r 


26. 


.0 


12.8' 


10 V 3 


196,4 


283 




38.6 


: 12. 2 


''\ 26. 


.7 




^ 9^4 


. 1-965: 


34 3 




;. 38vO 


10. 5 . 


.. ,26. 


. 2 


• 13-51: 


• .11.5 


19l6.6r>* 


/ 426 




'40.%^ 


■ ^..6 




.9 


14. 4- 


10.1 


1967* 


^ 582 




4-1.1 


,14-.0 


" 22. 


.3. 


13v9' 


8.7 


. 1968. 


741,. 




57.0 


.1.. 7 ■ 


• 19. 


. 5 


14. r 


.,7.7 


^ 1969 ; 


• 906 




58. 9 


' .1.6 


■-.17. 


.9 


14,1, 


7.5 


■ 1970 


. 1,085 




62. 4 


1.5' 


16. 


.■5 


13-2 


6.5 


1971 • • 


* 1,2 23 




. 64. 5' 


i. 3 


15. 


.6 


■ l-2'-4. . 


. '" 6. 2 . 


1972 


' 1,34.7 




67.8 \ 
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' 15. 


. 5 


12. 4 


' '"4.1 
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.1975 . 
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1976 
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11.4 
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AUj^C: ' Financial- Statistics of Universities and Colleges, 
for^ tiscal years,. 1977 , 1978, and 1979. ( "Prepared,, by 
Statistics Canada for the Canadian Association of .Univer- 
sity Business Officers" (CAUBOl). 



supported aipublic university whljth from*' the^'be^toiiing^ wa*S 
very -largely dep^endent . upon provincial goyernment . support . . 

' ■ '.^ . '■ ■ ■ . , ■ , 5>^• 'i'"' '^'"^ . ■ / 

. . Comparability of TablesV II-l UviA ll'-2 . - In Tkblc^H-l, . 
government assistanc:^ to universities^ for^ r^s^a^^ pii^poses^ 
was included untied 'th^' gif.neral>.headixig'^j "Governj^ent Grant^". 

Tabl* II-2, there is sie palate coa^umn^^^ "S^nsore|. 
Rese^tch' Jncojie". . this^^;^xplaij:is • the ajjparent? ^^'^^ 
government grsmts as. a jpercei^age u^Jiy-erfity^ revenue^, 




drdp^ , _ . . ^. . 

incomfe 'in. fiscal : l!962^ ^^^^r ' 

. . Some 'gOLVernmen^. money V\aci^ Table , may also 

haVe been shifted ffle' the "pthf#^ . 'column in T|ble 11-2, *" as 
figures .. in.? this re&iduaj . ^column ri^^ from 8.2%* to 11.6% 
between /iscal 1 961 and fiscal 1962. Mpst o^e. thife differ^, 
^nce , ' W<>^ever^, is expliined by t5he fact that Ta hie 11-^ does 
not list eridowmeijt- income- Jj(3^^^^ fiscal 1961) under a 

separa^te heading . . J . ... V ^ ' . * - ' » - .^ . 

r Sptorf^ortd ' - "research'' ' income . Most research -support, is 
not , strictly ^'spe'akia^, university income; the presumably 
'large proportion consists of grants and contracts, awarded to^ 
individual facul^t/ 'members.. Most grants and conti;acts^ are 
acjministered by the university in trust.' .*. ; 

■ ^ ' • ■ . ■ ' ;■ . • ' ■ ' ■ '■: ■ ^ ■ 

It may. "accordingly seem questionable to have' cpnsidere^d 
sponsored o research income as if ' it . wete part. of. the uni- 
versities' financial resources. ' The ,reason<f or doing so 
that research is. integral to the business- of the university, 
'•and ^the wisest., principle to adopt in a survey of university^ 
financial resources., is ^ to include everything that 6;nables a** 
un:^Sijersity to perfdrA its acadeimic functions • Indeed, the 
regrettable thing is that the figures for sponsored research 
income are incom^^djai^ they;, exclude (at least in some 
universities) gran t.s!I?^t administered by the university , 
faculty consultancy income, arid conceivably some.,, research 
monies classified, under ancillary entec.prlses . 

■ - ■ v ■■' . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

. It' is nptable that sppnsQ^red re'search income has been 
4emarkab]*y stable as a ^^Vcentage of" the.' total /since 
19.61/62, fluctuating as it . h^s in the Jl2 *toM4% yange. 
•Perhaps , * however , this conceals a' defeline ,* as It^^Hs' reason- 
able to suppose^i; that ..the 'universities .. have become,-^ in- 
creasingly concerned to Teport all; . their research . activi*" 
ties . . One incentive t«o full reporting of research- Income is 



*th^t some people may be inclined to take a dollar * figure as 
a pr.oxy for research effort and therefore as an index of 
prestige. If these suppositions are correct, university 
accountants may-, have become more assiduous, in discovering 
and reporting research grants and contracts awarded^ . toV 
'individual' faculty, ' and . including them in the university 
to tali' ' ' - . * 



Income from fees . Contrary to what one migjit have 
i'magined on the basis of data covering only the past thirty 
yeWsv fees income has . not declined steadily in relative 
impbrtance over -the. history of. Canadian universities.**' Fqes 
rose as a* percentage of current revenues througii .the twen- 
:*ties, 'thirties, and^ 'forties. ■ In. the latter 'Torties there 
was a suddeit^ bulge in , fees income (not captured in the 
table) ^as wSr veterans crowded into the universities .• From 
the early 'fifties. until 1966 fees income remained a stable 
proportion o*f "revenues , . at about one-fourth. By 1968 fees 
income wis dawn to its 1921 level (of course, as a propor- 
tion of the total), and it has steadily declined since then. ^ 

VgQ:.iation among regions and among universities . The 
figures reported , In Tables II-l. and 11-2 are averages for 
the. entire country. Particularly in. thh pre-1960 period 
thie*re was substantial variation among regions (as . noted 
above 'in.^ the paragraph on federal and {provincial grants); 
presumajbly even wider differences obtained among individual 
^institutions. These differences ha\>e tended *to dirtiinish 
over time, although they are far from being erased. 

. . In 1978/79, for .the; first time , each- of the 'univjer.sities 
reporting to the CAUBd gave It permission to f^lease finan- 
(^ial data by institution. This is valuable information , as 
it permits us tb see how. "^much -^variety there is a^ong uni- 
versities in the relative importance of different sources of 
income. ""Xable II-3 depicts, by institution, the- .percentage 
of total operating income deriving' from each of several 
sources. Cases 6f federations . of universities, or groupings 
of associated unife'ers-ities , are tireated ' in the same way as 
in our Profile of Post-Secondary 'Education In Canada, T^ble 

;i,r4.../.| It .should be ngted that the "gifts etQ*" column 
inclucfes^^ gifts, non-^gov^rnment grants , and. investment in- 

>f-?ps> ^u't' exctudes. that portion of income frcrid these sources 
wlftich are reported under th^ "sponsored, research" category. 

r. 1 considered i,^cludlng if?. Table . 11^3 a column showing ^ 
total-^dollar income per full-time eguivalent (PTE) student; • 
This 'could ^be don^ "using Statistics Canada enrolment dat^ 
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TABLE II-3 

SOURCES' OF UNIVERSITY INCOME. BY. INSTITUTION (PERCENTAGES) 
. . ^ 1978/79 . ■ ' 



• university 


prov incial 
operating 
grants 


fees 


^ sponsored 
research 


gd f t s , 
etc - 


other 




(1) 


(2) 


• 


• (4) 


(5) 


Newfoundland . 












■ . • / 


77.7 


9.3 


11.4 . 


... 8 , 


.8 


P.E.I. ' 












U.P.E.I. 


82.3 


16. 1 


« 


. 3 


1-3 


NnvA *^potia 


■ 










Acadia 


.i 72.6 * 


19.3 


3.6 


4.2 


.3 


. Cape Breton 


85.2 


13.4 


— 




1.4 


- PalhousievJ^ 


62ri : 


8.8 


Ills 


V 8 . 6 


* 7.6 


Mount St.- 












Vincent 
St. F— Xavier 


73.7 
73.1 


23.7 
18.2 


2.4 
5.9" 


.2 \' 

r. 6 




St . Mary-' s 


74.3 


21.0 ' 


Z.3 


.8 ' 




8^. 3 


'^^14. 4 




— 


2:^3 


New Brunswick 












Monctbn 


83.6 


.11.3 


2.9 


: 1.2 


- 9 


Mt . Allison . 


66.1 


15.3 




' 15.2 


.6 ' 


St. Thomas 


74.5 


25.5 








Quebec 






■^■i:3:-:^' 






Bishop* s 


69.0 


13.0 


3.7 


13. 2\ 


Concordia. 


79.9 


. 13.7 . 




1.2 




. . Laval 


77.2 


8.6 


13.0 * ' . 


1.1 


.1 


McGill . 


63.7 


' 10.1 


17.9 ' 


8.2 


.1 



\ 
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TABLE 11-3, (continued) 



university 



proviricial 
operating 
grants 

(1) 




sporisored 
research 

(3) 



gifts, 
etc . 

(4) 



other 
(5) 



Montreal 


76. 


5 ' 


.7 


.9 


Quebec 










Chicoutimi 


83. 


0 


9 


6 


Montreal 


84. 


8 


10. 


'2 


Rimouski 


83. 


7 


* 8. 


9' 


Tr. . Riv. . 


. 77. 


8 


' 10. 


5 


. CEUpQ 


.87. 


9- 


9. 


1 


Sherbrooke 


75I 


1 


. * 7. 


1 



14.3 




15. 



.7 



.1 
1.0 
.9 



1.0* 
.2 

1. 9 
1.0 



Ontario 



Brock 


78. 4 


16.5 • 


2.8 ' 


2.b 


. . 5 


Carleton 


. 72.8 > 


16.0 


' 8.7 


2.3 


.3 


Guelph 


58.3 


9.6 


28. 3. * ; 


i- 8 


.1 


Hearst 


67.3 


15.3 






17. 4 


Lakehead 


75^.7 


16. 1 


■ 4. 5 


3.0 


.7 


Laurent ian 


76. a 


15. 1 


4.4 


3.8 


- 8 


McMaster 


59.3 


10.4 


21.7 


4. 3 


4.3 


Nipissing 


'74.4 


14.1 




10.3 


1.2 


Ottawa . 


7i.7 


11.5 


10.0 


3.9 


3.2 


Queens's 


62.4 


11.0 


12.6 \ 


' 9. 5 


4.5 


Rye r son ' v 


* 79.4 


18. -2 




1.4 


. 1.0 


Toronto 


61 . 9 


12.7 


16. 5 


8.4 


.6 


Trent . ' 


'73.7 


17. 6 




4 . 5, ' 


.5 


Waterloo 


70.0 


14.0 


— 10 .4 


§.•3 


3.3- 


Western 


65.6 


14.0' 


.♦X 3 .-4 ' 


3.:o 




Wilf . Laurier 


' 75.0 ■ 


26. 0."'- 






'■ ■■•■2 


Windsor 


76. 9 _, 


• .Ji5>i^; ' 




'V2.0 


. .4 


York 


72.9 ; 




. 6'.2 - 




■ - 8 


V. 
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TABLE II-3 (concluded)' 



un iversity 


prov incial 
operating 
grants ' 


fees 


sponsp red- 
re search 


gifts, 
e t c . * 


other 








(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Manitoba 






A 








/I 


Brandon 


57.. 1 


8. 


1 




.9 


2.8 




Mani toba 


69.3 


8. 


3 


19. 




1.9 


.1.9 


Winnipeg 


.69.7 


17.. 0 


5. 


'■'1' . 


7.8 


.4 


SasJta tchewan 












''■if . 




Reg irva 


76.5 


7 . 


9 ' 


7. 




3.1 


. 1. 4-.- ' 


Saskatchewan 


67.0 , ^ 


13. 


6 


13. 




8,1 ^ 




Alberta 
















Alberta 


.67. 3 " 


8. 


.9 


11. 


.8 


4.8 . 




Calgary 


.. 74.0 


li. 


. 2 


10. 


. 1 . . 


4.0 


.8 ' \ , 


Lethbr idge 


. . 8K7 


.9. 


.4 


3. 


. 1 • 


5.7 • 


.1 


Br. Columbia 
















Br. Columbia 


63.6 


8, 


.4 


13, 


.2 , ■ . 


5..1 


9.7. 


Simon Fraper 


' 81 . 6 


8 


.6 


6 


.2 ' 


1.8 


.1.8 


. Victoria ■ ■ 


. . 78. 2 


8 


. 6 


7 


.2 


2.9 


3. '2 



Source: AUCC: Financial Statistics of i Universities and Colleges 
1978-1979 . "Prepared by Statistics Canada, for the 
Canadian Association of University Bus iness *0f f icers" 
(CAUBO) . . , ' . ' 
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and a rule-of-thumb to convert part- time enrolments into 
FTE's. However, if one did this it would probably generate 
.greater misunderstanding than enlightment , since the" par- 
ticuiar ' circumstances of each university create widely 
differing cost experiences • Naturally . those universities 
which have a relatively high proportion of students in 
expensive programs — - engineering, medicine, architecture, 
and graduate studies — have generally higher incomes and 
expenditures per FTE student; universities which operate on 
the trimester system are not comjparable with those which 
have -retained the traditional academic year; and there is no 
satisfactory way of translating part-time and summer stu- 
dents into FTE' s, at least on the basis of existing enrolment 
report's. . 

' . ' r- . . ■ ... 

It nonetheless seemed illuminating to indicate, the 
spread in university incomes per stud-ent, as is done * in 
Table II-4, . This table gives the reader further grounds for 
appreciating the diversity of situation among Canadian' 
universities' In financial matters, even * though the data.^ 
should be read bearing in mind all the caveats noted in the; 
preceding, paragraph. . . ' ' , 

2.2 FEES INCOME ' ^ ; . . .-^^^ ' 

In the f iscal:^>^ear ii9.78/79^ 
•25 per cent of ek'Ch^ -^imiVerstty ' s ' operating . revenues ^ - — 
generally 8 to 11 per cent in, the west and in Quebec, about 
. 14 to 17 percent in Ontario^, and ^ a widely varying percentage, 
in the Atlantic provinces. .The percentage of * operating 
costs bjtne by fees appeared not to correlate with univer- 
sity characteristics such as size 6r orientation to graduate 
studies. There does ^ '^however , appear to have been aa' in-- 
verse correlation betweea the overall size of a university's 
income per student, and the fiercentage of its income deri\jed 
from fees . * ' * ' 

If a . university draws a large proportion of ^^^.^iCsl-J^icp^ 
fromi fees, is it thereby advantaged or disadvantaged rMa- 
tive to other, universities? Probably, , in the circum,st^nc^ajE^. 
currently prevailing in Canada,. it is worse of f . Since 'this 
judgment may occasion surprise , let us consider , and 
tinguish, the opposite case. , / 

' . • . ' . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' . 

. . A university which has * more qualified applicantd^than: 
its facilities can accommodate, and which can financ;^ a- high 
proportion of its activities from the fees it charges., 
enjoys real autonomy. A marginal increase in its fees can. 



TABLE 11-4 



UNIVERSITY OPERATING INCOME AND PROVINCIAL OPERATING 
GRANTS PER F.T.E, STUDENT 1978/79 



Rank 



Operating 
Income 

• CD 



Provincial 
Grant 

..$ ■• 

, (-2) 



Rank 



(3) 



Operating 
Income 
$ 

,( 4) , 



Prov incial 
Grant 
$ 

(5) , 



■ 1 , ; 9183 
2 . . 9041 

'3 9037 

4 8945 . • 

5 ' 8862 

6 ' ' 8852 

7 • 8170 
. ' 8 • 8118 

- 9 ' 8062 

- 10,- 7984 

11. •7689 

12 J. /-..-7684 

' i-^' ■ ■ 76 29 • 

-£4:: . 762^, i 
: I5t:*;^Y^^'! 7539 |t . . . 

16 V)^)'ii^isiAA. : . 

: 17-. ■?K»75Q9^' 

■ i8'^ ; =^r:|?^7'i9/i : ' . 



•^4^^t 



5842 
5617 
7062 
5210 
■ 5642 
5733': 
5659 . 
662f7 
5402 
.4711 
5773 
5934 
4722 

. 5133 
5769 
6135- 
5553 
4222 

. '5636 

^'4568 
•'59 54 
"5612 
4303 

r-'47.69' 
4303 

*^v=49l8^. 



27 

28 
•29 
'30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

•42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47- 
48 

49. 

5a 

51 
52 



6367. 
6277 
T' 6206 
6200 
6082 
6015 

■ • 5883 
' 5807 
^«tt=^5687; 

A^°^398 
5162 
5136 
5074' 
5041 
4991. 

.4851 
482i 
■ ■4629' 

• . v^:'-^:432o:' 
■ M29^ ' 

3964 
' • .3949 
: " 3485 
3301 
. ' 3282 



5426 
5520 
4097 
4607 
4732 
5033 
4526 
4411 
4717 
4576 
3756 
3743 
4054 
3949 
3494 
4056 
. 3965 
.' 3410 ■ 

2737 
3221 
294i6 
2867 
2430 
2433 
2606 
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raise' the .university ' s operating income substantially, and 
thus its financial independence is assured. If raising fees 
excludes the non-ri^h, this disadvantage can be offset by 
.using some of the Hci<fitionaI fees revenues' for scholarships'. 

Although a number of leading private universities, in the 
United States are. in the situation just described, these 
conditions do not obtain in Canada. Here, only four uni- 
versities obtain mpjj^'ithan 20 per cent of their operating 
^;income from fees, and''the provincial ant is always three 
;Jta^ eight- t;imes as. great as fees income^' Fee leyeLs., which 
^|n* 1976/77 ranged from about $425 to $740 in undergraduate 
arts, are too low to meet even the marginal co&trk 'jB^atailed 
in admitting additional students > without simply sjpreading 
existing resources thinner . No university can afford' to 
♦expand an existing program, sti-11 less to develop a new one, 
'•crounting on fees income to meet ijts costs. 

In all provinces, fees are either directly contrpiled by 
the ^government . or; §re the subject .-ot. an "understanding" 
between the governnient and the universities. In those' cases 
where the universities do retain the nominal . hority to 
s§t their own fees, de facto control in this matVjsr may have 
been' removed by-?/ a government decision to reduce the provin- 
cial grant ^ by an amount ' equivalent, to the augmentation in 
fees income. For the fiscal year 1980/81, Ontario will 
permit universities,: at their discretion, to raise fees up 
to ten per cent standard. .lev'ej.s. But; ''in , most provinces, 
marginal increases in Tfeep, vi^ ^ qx^ip^r' . to; compensate/, .for 
declining revenues from other source's -are/ ruled >out • . ' • 

Indeed , itiVis doubtful that fee's should fee regarded' as 
university income at all. The Ontario Council on iMiversity 
Af fairsf has. iiote^4 that if the gove^^,nment sets tuit'idri ^^ees, 
"fees are [in effect], treated as if . they were a form of 
Provincial Gover:nment revenue" (Ontario'^ 197^a: 68). 

.It is -sif-^lf the province has taken responsibility for the 
provisioh;''>'pf a service (higher education)., , and the de~ 
termipatiori of fee^ levels merely apportions the cost between 
the taxpayer and the student*. 

'■ ' ■ f'* ' ' ■ ■ ' . ■ ' " 

In short , fact that Canadian universities derive 

some of their .^^^o^rating income from . tuition fees* does 
virtua'lly nothing, td'^shore up the traditional concept of the 
university as an independent and -self-governing institution. 
Fee levels are too low to enable the universities to make 
their own decisions on academic 'programming; . hnd ~ except 
to a limited extent in Ontario — external control of fee 
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levels prevents them even from ameliorating their financial 
position by supplementing the income they "'obtain from other 
sources. The institutional advantages of financing-through- 
fees do not .apply in Canada. ' 

■ On ^iv^; other^ h the disadvantages do apply. There 

are. twoz-ibjE^^titiem. \. ' , ■■''.'■/ 



--If If ee levels aire' frozen by government decision, the 
universities have, ^ in fees, a revenue item which is* 
entirely. inflexible. Suppose that fees supply 10.^ per 
} cent of -a given university's current revenue. Tnen, 
if non-fees income (mainly the government grant) rises 
by. 10 per cent, the university's total ... operating 
income goes up by a lesser amount — v9 per cent. 
Similar^^y, a university which gets 20 p.e.rce.nt of its 
income /r^'^roiT fees obtains only an 8 per".^'^ent; increase 
in its curt^nt revenue . (On the other ha tid , if fees 
rise by a'^percentage greater than the- percentage , rise 
in the grant, a' telative ad.vahi: age accrues to trVio'se 

I 'Ijpiversities WhiGh'"' draw a highi- prb:^^^ of their 

Operating income 'fr.bm fees ..) ' v. V. f\ 

*^.-If • enrolments drop\ 'fee5'.\iintome'' drops correspondingly 
^" •Obyipuslyi * those uriivieVVit'ies which depend relatively 
iie^iiXy: on fees income., are affected more than others. 
|^^,;;^by"^ ; decline in student numbers. 



fees .income appears ii^ Canadian universe, 
tty^' Ijudgets^^ a destabilizing factor .which increases the 
financial' insecurity of 'those institutions^^ which have rel'ar' 
tively low levels/of revenue per student. ; The situation is 
partlcuiarly acute in the case of those universities wWch 
face a prospective decline in enrolment. On the other hand, 
fee levels are just high enough to provide the universities 
with an incentive to increase enrolments in situations where 
a lax admissions policy would .accomplish this result.. If 
this happens, . existing resources must.be stretched, to ac- 
coumiodate increased numbers, with a resulting decline in 
' quality of instruction and a seriously negative impact on 
research. The situation differs if government, grants to^ 
are proportional to student numbers but then it is the 

grants, not the fees income, that really matters. 
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2.3 "federal ASSISTANCE 

The history of the federal role in: higher education- 
since . World War 11- is one of . rising expenditures coupled, 
with diminishing visibility and diminishing impac.t. This 
seeming paradox is easily explained. Since 1967 the federal 
money — other than that earmarked for specific purposes 
s^yich as research — has been transferred to the provincial 
governments on the suppositron that they will in turn pass 
It on to the univeri^i ties: and other post-secondary institu- 
tions.. This -has placed the prov_^i)ces firmly in control. 
The 1977 amendments: to the intergov^ie'rnmental fiscal transfer 
arrangement s./a^c^e^^ the trend jbegun ten yekrfe. earlier . 

2.^i;l V£TE?IAN$*'^F . , ' 

Immled lately .^'af te^ .World War; . -the federal government 
initiated a. sy^t.^m . fof .support -to universities; 

through a. fee 'supplement 'scheme. It jpaid the universities 
$150^ for each enrolled student . who was supported' by* ^the 
Department of; Ve^teraiis Affairs At a time when university 
costs/were approxin\'ately. $400 or $450 per student this was a 
substantial paymenC- In the aggregate it contributed l(>^pev^ 
cent of' university income in 1946/47 and a declininguper- 
cehtage in the "immediately succeeding years *as the, number ;pf 
war veterans at .university ' declined (Mas-sey et .^'i., WSl: 

^141-2).- ■ '}.■'■■ ' ' ■ ..... 

At the peak ^f .the postwar biil^e in enrolments , fees and 
the federal fee' supplements for veterans made up more than 
half the "average" university * s operating- income.. One 
infers that there must have been several universities' which 
were, very largeJ^y financed in this way. While this was, 
clearly, a passing phase in the history of CanVdian-. uni- 
versities, it stands out as .a prototype of one form of 
tinlversity financing, 'elements of which have persisted to 
the present time. When government grants , federal or pro- 
vincial, are closely irelated to enrolment, ; their impact on 
the universities is similar ,. to that of ■ a fee supplement 
scheme. It leaves the universities .e^irely in charge of. 
their operations^^^ghile augmenting the demand for their, 
teaching -service^^p) reducing the tuition: charges they must 
levy (if they - have any choice, in the matter.) in-order to 
remain solvent. . 

The fee supplement schenieV" vital it, was > for the 

universities, 'was necessarily a short-run policy for two 
reasons: the federal government had moral and political" 




rfeaspns • 'ftir -i^ecognizi-ng, ' a. special ^pbl^gatlon to the. ^at^ 
veterans and threirefore- for ,;^support:i.ng their • university 
educati-on^in a way which it' might finc^ less easily justifi- 
a1>l^ inf'/the case '"of other ' students ; and (secondly)' the 
subsidence -of the postwar*. enrolment bulge .would- cause the 
lev^el of federal^' support . for the universities to , ' drop 
sharply -after 1948 db. 1949. ^V^^ different technique would be* 
Required for longer-term as'^^tance : if; ^uch' Were the federal 
•government's aim. . - . * . 

3. 2 SUBSIDIES,;.'^ X*: . " . • : 

v- i -Pdym.enbs -mder supplement scheni^ were giving* out 
wji^^ ;in 1951, the federal government responded, to the^. 
insistent pleas of the universities and ^^stituted a general 
and. "permanent"; subsidy ^^amouitting in each province to 50: 
cents per capita the provincial population . By implicati^on 
the per student> payment '.would vary among 'dhe provinces 
depending on ' the ratio of university studeatsv .to the* t^o.-tal 
provincial population. Within each province the sura avail^ 
able was distributed to those institutions which belonged to'' 
the Nationai^ Co-nference of Canadian Universities in- propor^ 
tipn to their .enrolraents. The scale of support . per -^capita 
was doubled in 1957 and . then increased to ?1.50 (a'f ter .a 
change in governraent) during the following year. , . 

■ ■ ' * . . " • . 

In , the period 1954 to.l964 the federal grants contrib- 
uted between 14 and* 23 per cent of university incorae — 
always sraallei:, be it noted j than the provincial gra,nts 
which were on the Scale of 35 to" 41 per cent , of ^ annual 
incorae at this tirae (Bladen, 1965: ^0:.^ • one infers that 
these dat^ exclude sponsored research incorae, cf . our. Tables 
and llrZ). ; - * ' . r ' < 

The federal prograra 6f direct support to the universi-- 
ties was not unlike a fee suppleraent scherae, though there 
were two i'raportant . differences. Orie was that the ^siii.e - Of. 
the "suppleraent" (if one looks at it this way) vari^^d by 
province ; universities located in a province (^th a rela- 
tively high university student population-- were , so to speak, 
shortchanged. -A second difference was that? the size of the 
subsidy per student declined as participation rates "rose: 
the base figure was the provincial .pOipulation, not the 
nurab^r of university studjents ' iji fhe province. ^ It , would 
have been . difficult 'politically to have obviated these 
disadvantages .by reverting to the postwar fee suppleraent 
^.scherae. Naturally, If such an idea had been, entertained it 
would have been necessary t;o raake all students eligible, arid 



not ' just war veterans . . Even:;W^ 
eiAer , ' a fe<^ supplement ^henie '^would/^' hav^v:l>een 
inequieable, because . educafeional/gtructur^s idif fered among 
the provinces; Quebec especially , would , bay e^r^^^^ 
, ated against . because of the role played ^by its* classica^^ 
colleges.. Indeed , the 1951 pblicy* was h^^ to 
.•Quebec;' either. ,\ • ■•*■' ^ ■ ' 

Wh^ri the' first direct /\federal^; subsidies to uriiyersiti,es 
were introduced ( L95 1 ) , . the Prime Minister, took. V p^^^ • to 
deny, any /federal intrusion into provincial affairs . , "lit 
making - these recommendations to parirament ■ said . Mt-rV 
St. Laurent, "it is intended to avoid fan y. ipb^^^ 
tion that we areV interfering ■ in art'yiway idLth^ ^the pbl^^^^ 
. respecting education in the respectiv^e vprovihces"^^^^^^^^^ 

1965: «7),» The ^disclaimer aid nb.tV'. however,. - s'atisfy, 
Quebec' s Premier DuplessiSj : who ^ instructed the uniyersi^ 
of ' that province not to acciept . the . federal money;^^^ ; NbV^ was ' 
the province pacified when,* i]i l?57,_.the:fe<ierai govern 
apppinted the Canadiap Universities' Faundatioh as its tageht 
in. the distribution ' of the' money . ■'^^i'. -i,-"-' ^ 

The situation- was not rfe'Solved uritilvi960 when, in ,t 
interregnum between the death of PreMier Duple^^ 
election ' of ^ the Le sage government , a special "tax^r transfer; 

I arrangement was negotiated between Quebec v and v Ottaw^ 
According to this arrangement,' the federal goyexnmBnt .wbuld 
no longer offer gyants to.* the Quebec^ uniiversitiieis , -biit:^^ 
would lower its .tax' rates on corporate incomes in, the pro-^ 
vince by one per cent ia order to permit the 
ment. to raise its corporation ta^ces correspond inigly and ' tb^ 
spend the proceeds on higher education. It iwas' agreed that 
an inter-governmental transfer of funds (whether from Ottawa - 
to Quebec -or Vice-versa) would be made, - such that *^thV exact' 
sum otherwise receivable by Quebec universities would, now 

■ flow into the province! s treasury^ What made: this more than, 
a purely symbolic victory for Quebec"* was the fact that the, 
province -thereby gained unique control over the distril5utibn ■ 
of funds among universities, and among various institution^; 
of post-secondary, education including the classical col- 
leges.'' Ih my opinion, the .I960 agreement was * basic to 
giving the province full power to redesign the structure of 
its educational institutions during the sixties , and to 
establish ultimate financial cbntrol over the universities. 

Th*is opinion cannot be tested by comparing, the situation 
, in Quebec wi^th that which has. obtained in other provinces. 
The other provinces . do hot constitute , in this respect, a 
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control group becau^e"^. tifie^' prinjciples * o£ the i960 deal With 
Quiebec weBe incorporated into;, the* more general arrangements 
declared by the fede.ral government in- 1966 forHmplementa- 
tion the- following »year. * : . * . . ■ ' 

'2.3. 3 GRANTS TO EROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, " 1968-1 977 ' ^ 

. To . the ,^dismay of Canadian .universities , Ottawa withdrew 
; its prog'^m* of direct , grants^'* iii 1967;-* Instead of -subsidiz- 
' irig. iinivejcsities direcJtly, the federal government started In 
1967/68 to-make payments , .to proA^ihcial; governments . Th;e 
size \of the intergover^j.Aeritaf transfer was , 
operating costs of post- secondary institutions in the pro- 
y^ince..; '■ '/ - • • - - * ^ . ■ ' , ; 

■ The ^announcement of " the new . federal policy had. the, " 
appearance of generosity, and actually was ratfier more 
generous- than anticipated. Otftaw^' made, the gra||d gesture of - 

< of feririg to *pay - half / the operating expenditures pf post- ' 
secondary, institutions. Theroffer was to, be mad.e good , 
mainly Ijy fe*deral tax re3uGtions:V the . one p^r cent tax on 
corporation incomes -as already 'transferred to Quebec, and. 
sufficient reductions of personal income tax rate & to de-. 
.creaSer ffederal revenues from this sour^pe by four . per cent . . 
As in thei^l960 deaV with* Quebec,, the p:^ovincest were expected 
to fill the space vacated : by ' Ottawa by raising their . taxes 
by like amounts. ^On. top of. this, if necesg47:yi, the federal 

.government, would, make an adjustment* paymfetft to the prpvin^ " 

■cial treasur j^ to bring . the to tal up to.' tfie ^promised 50 :per 
cenc. figure, alternative formula was also; of f eifed , bas6d 

^on a fixed' per ^capita su.m (initially $15) rather than on the 
expenditures of post-secondary: institu]t;ions^ ,^ The . al terna- 
tive formula , was /advantageous to' Newf oundland^ New Bruns*-* . . 

• wiG^, and' Prince. Edward Island; -and at np^time",was^' the grant, 
to 'thesef/ provinc^^ in. any' way related -to'' university' costs or 

.?to prpy'&cial educ^Cibn. policy. .i^-'V'r -^'"-r ■ ' ' - 

; AltBpAgU this i^^s ah ope ^Tended 'pro^riam, ; in. the; sense, 
that thef>. &i'ze -of the federal cotamitmefnt ." 'was to depend on .a^^ ^' 
^jOtTnula . and • therefore could ^'tio.t be re-ilably . estimated. In 
aivAncBy /it ^ is^ l^robable tbat'^^he^ f^^^ tsjhought'/ . 

that Ottawa -couid meeX its 'Ob^i^gatipja^^^ cheap.. \ It Jwas ' 

r'eaLSbi^.bi;^ !©^ suppose j «^-wh'ei?.*|^e .co was madei"; that 

thfe "tax pbiiitrs" would|c!p\ri^i^ ■ciairiis/ advanced by^^''; . 

ti^; vpr 6.VitJc.<^sv^^ . lat ter sixties - . yjiialds ; - 

" ^ ' ' r cwi ifei X . '1 h r {^i^^ ' .^^^^£rh^r& a s 9. d . a t\ ab out "twice 'the , / 

proigressiye tax/.- 
seejn to :]iave /// 
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calculated;* univfeirsity expend itureg wbold rise a ^ less than 
twice the. growth rate of.GNP. Soon the fedieral government, 
•'would. 6e - '' riding .,fre^e on Vit? coii[imitmen.ts regarding post- 
sec'ondar.y education", meanwhile having responded: to prpvinr 
cial demands for a larger . pro port lbn\ of shared tax field is. 
It could , also continue :t6 claim that^ it was carrying half or 
more the "cost of post-secortdary education.- ' /r . > 

Between the making of the offer and the drafting of'-'the 
Act yo implement it, the federal government got some inkling 
tliat-lts suppositions abolit . the -chargeable tiosts. of, post- 
secondary education were unduly modest . At t;he conclusion 
-^^f /\the'''irTt&«<gov,ermental negotiations, Ottawa had agreed to 
■baise its payments to the provinces on a sum which iricluded 
all the, operating x^psts of institution^ admitting only 
studei^its with junior matriculation as def ined.^by the pro- 
vince , plus an appropriate portion of the operating^costs of 
institutions which offered mainly secondary, schooling , but 
some instruction beyond this level .. In the ifend , Ot taWa was 
Tiablt§ for half the operating costs-of ^ non-universtty in- 
stltutiotfs as well as universities, the former-includingl 
Ontario's CAAXs and Quebec -s CEGEPs i then ; just being created 
on . a large scale. Even the last year . of high school . in 
several provinces was included. With suchu-a definition of 
the federal commitment , \. and with the r^id. growth iti the 
relevant age * group and the , marked expansion of graduate 
studies in the universities, growth .^if^teis' in. expenditure 



entyper cent annually 
:op^a t ion • It even 



under this program rq^jse- more than t 
during the. first five years *of Vits , 

happened that, the .adjustment payment/," 'in.; t^ .1970/71 
and 1971/72, outstripped the valuie or the- tax points 



■ If. the nice.ties of a comjilex rfarmula." and the histoiry of 
bureaucratic • miscalculation are. .tonfusiiig and - apparently 
aimless, let me hasten to say what general point can be 
made,' and needs to be made ^ on the ba^i^=rtr£; t.his rather 
esoteric detail. /Tl^e federal government. woulA not admit to 
shucking . off all financial responsibility for t^_e uhive 
ties, or for post-secondary education in; general; but it 
apparently wanted to permit diversity among provinces in thei 
design and finance of educational institutions .? It ended up 
with a formula which made no reference at all to%the kind' of 
institution which would, be eligible for asslstanbe ~ or, 
more properly, - whose operations would generate a federal 
obligation to provincial treasuries ~ even to the point .olf 
avoiding any specification of ; the distinction between.. secon- 
dary and post-secondary institutions. By relating the 
federal commitment to^ institutional, budgets rather than to 
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provinpial gbv.ernmeht expenditure, Mle new, formula was 

neutral- as '-between a province' whose^universities .^^ 

4eges charged ^tiighXuiction an^;4;^pther, .jj^oYi^c^s. in which fees - 

covered a lower :p?'bp6rtionv- of costs. ; (Thiis the new ai^ 
.rangemeot was- not strictly . "^peakipi^ program, . 

tand the annual adjustment piymenF^. was simultaneously de- . 

scribed in fede.r§i ac'cpu|its as an unconditional^ grant to .fhe. 

proyi'nce^p ande an expenditure^^pn" education.)" . 

V r^In ;conclus^lon, in 1967- the' federal government left th^ " 
rprovinc^s 'in full control of . the universities and all* other 

educational institutions' ■^ while, 'v assuming ; indeterminatr^ly 
.i^arge fin^ncia^ 'obligations to the provincia*! 'governments * ' 
inability, to control its spending q$ider the program and 

i ts '^Ln^bility to . diii^c*t ft% spehdiog. in such a wa^ ,as to 
•^er^e'spme desired purpose were ihev-itable conseqjLiences of 
■ its w:{,sh ,t^ respect the constitutional prerogatives of the; 

prov^inces ia education.. . . . » 

■ It ijLs-^ a matter of * judgment whether one accepfcSA the 
federal claim that' it footed -half or mgre;^of ; th^^b 
pp§|^-secondary education/ in the fiscal years 1968 to 1977. . * 
;Thi^claim is^^sed , oh|^^ tke^ value of the ■ 

tax". 'po-it££s' ceded b'v; "Ottawa' in 1967 remained , 



_ , pait£fs' ceded by 1967^ remainie'd , . morally speak- 

-^ng f ederal : re^^nue even though the taxes co-ijcerned 'were 
: i^v^d by the provinces .■ V , ■ . - '^r ' i^: ^ ■ ' ; - '^^ . 

: ./ y ' r ■ , ;■■ ^ ■ 

■' 'this argu^nt liad Vat least / formal ; validity^ until 1972. 
By rifie 19^7 Fiscal Arrangements Act;,,.r: taxpayers who ^were . 
residents a iprovince (i.e.i all ■ taxp^^y^^ >save.,.^non- y 

irefeadents of- Canada, and residents of the .Yukon anc^he , ■ 
Nor 6ii West Territories) were permitted to " abate 'Vor redyce /;'^ 
" theij^ federal/ taxes by 4 per cent ;^,simult<^neous Jy- ^ . 

fedei^al government reduced its corporation taxes-by^ 1 per .^ 
cent. ■ As a ^pnSequ^nce , -the pr^ovincial governments .could ^ 
V* raise their, t'aies by like . amounts: , without imposing a heavier 
burden than^^^heretof ore . upon their ^taxpayers (whether iti- . 
dividual or corporate) / smd the . revenues could/be applieid .to'*' ' 
post-secondary education. The . " abatement" could be ' (arid ■ 
was) • claimed b>i: Ottawa to be a federalc; contvribution «t^ 
universities and colleges . , , . tl \ ; 

...the argument .became increasingly tenu6\;s in 19^2,. 
■ however , ! whe1i' Gbe abatement scheme was aband^on^. Henc^- 
forth , oniy avid statute-readers with 3Ti^^^_^jajG^^ cast :of 

mind as ^well as ; a retentive memory.' would be likely t-o think 
of the fact, that a portion of /their provincial taxes con- 
stituted^ a "federal revenue, reduction in aid of higher 



'education". It is therefore rea-sonable to ask whether the 
tax points should not be^ regarded ' .as having become general 
proyinciM revenue, and 'whethe^:; th^- federal contribution to 
postTsecondary education . did riSt consist, in the a*d juistrasnt 
payment alone. . ' ;^ 

If one takes this view pf the 1967--1977 arrangements , 
the^ fedteral -government could be sai(^|to. have financed 'only a 
relatively modest proportion of , university and"' other post-' 
secondary operating costs . The percentages, talculated on- 
the basis' of the" Adjustment ^payment ^ alone ,^ are §et out in 
Table ^^^5. ^ The tabled shows not Onjy a, percentag'e con- 
tribution from Ottawa ji\yhich never exceeded 27 per cent, but- 
wide variation limong provinces and, since 1972 a sizeable 
overkll decline. To expiaih tK^se factSy, we.'S^iall H^ve to 
look' more carefully at the formula fory ''(Calculating the. 
adjustment payment . ' . ^ 

, Tho^ 1967 formula was modified in 1972 when the initial 
five-year agreement expire^.' The only substantive change 
was that the feder|^lt?goverhment, 'placed . a "cap" on its con- 
tribution under' the program such that the total sum (tax 
ppirits plus adjustment payinent) could rise no more than 15 
pe^ cent in any one year over the country as a whole.' Tftus , 
if some ^pvinces experienced a rise, of less than 15 per 
cent in the cost^^ of* running their .- post-secondary .institu- 
tions ,-ot^i(^r provinces could exceed th'e 15 per c§nt "cap" 
wfth impunity. . Sinc^-^xpenditureS rose much more modestly 
in the 1 9 ZO ' s"' tha# in the previous few yegrs, the^' limitation 
had" little impact, alth6\igh it 'did serlbusly penalize Brit- 
ish Columbia- fcTr a year_,,or two^it .. The main Import- of the 
/cap" was to undersarfrq^ the, provinces' vultlerafeility^. to 
policy changT^s^ unilaterally m'^5e by Ottawa.p- -^ . ^ 

The othei/ cha'.ng^s made in >':1972 were consequent uport 'the 
ger\eral ;tax reform . package which was introduced at that 
time. They were coupled with mod ideations to the ^gerierei 
s<*heme of federal fiscal transfe.-^s to the provinces . . Thus , 
#ter i!972 the ad jfi^stment'' payment was det^fermi-ned (except in 
th^pf^e of v 'Newfl^ndl^nd, Prince Edward Island*, and. New 



Brunswick) b}&: \^ -: ^ r 

:* ■■ /--Gaf culat^jgfg,- sybf^t^^ tig/^e- "£ap" already described, 
half the,, ppe.rating ^sts;^ post^secohda^ institu- 

. Mons in^the ^vince .( includit^^.f or this purpose the 
estimated costs of^post-|.econda'n^ prog^rams offered by 
se.condjxy iijgtiti^ons}^, and ^; . |, 
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■ * ■ ' • . , TABLE II-5 

FEDERAL CASH TRANSFERS TO PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS FOR 



' POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION: PERCENTAGE OF 
OPERATING EXPENDITURES, /ISCAL' YEARS - 


INSTITUTIONAL 
1968 TO 1977 ' 


»' 


Province 

" ■ " .-. «rv.- •. \ . 




(2)- -v. 


1970 . 
' (3) . 


. "^.971 
f 4 ) . 


1972 
{ 5 ) 


• ■ • .. 

• Nfld. 


26 


30 


'25 


3b • 


30 


■ P.E.-f:^ . / 


. 50 


■ 34 ■ 


22 


28 . 


25 . 




^24 


25 


29 


32. ■ • ' 


' 31 






. 19 , ■ ■ . 


■ 21 


26 


23 


^ Que . 


^ 28' 


28 


29 


. 34 


33 


Ont . . • . 


- It^ ■ 


21 • • 


22 . 


24 


24 


Man. 


22 : 


24 '■ 


23 


27 


26 


Sa^k.' 


30 


■ 25 


27 


25 


25 


^Alta. ^ . 


31 . 


J2 


32 


34; . , 


34 . 


• B.C. - 


13- . 


14' 


: ' 13, ■ 




. 18 . 


Canada 


22 


24 


25 :^ 


28^ . 


28 














Province 


1973 


.ia974 


1975 


1976 


1977 




. (6) 


(7) 


(8) 


f 9 ^ 


(10) 


. ■ Nfld. i . ' 




■ ■" 18 


14 


11 


12 


■ . ' P.E. I- 


22. 


21 , 


■ 16 


11 




N.S. 


31. 


24 


22 


1?. 


18 


" N. B.- ?i>. 


20; 


19 


15 


11 " ^ 


14 


; Que . 


27 


' 21 


27 


20 


28 . 


Ont. 


; 22 


* * 19 


16 ' 


15. . 


15". 


* ^Mari. ^ 


24 


21 


17 . 


, - ■ 16 


15 • • 


Sask, 


■ .24 


■ .21.^ 


1^7 


19 


■ 13 • 


• * 

Alta. 


■ 31 


28 


*25 


18 


14 


B.C. 


* 14 


9 


. 8 


: . ■ l" 


4 


Canada . 


24 


• 20 ^ 


20 


16 


18 


0,1 ^ 













Source: '' calculated from annua 1 reports of the Secretary 
for Canada . . 
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subtracting, a sum equivalent to Cthe ^otal of: 

:■ 4.357 per cent? of federal personal income tax 
revenues derived from the province, plus. 

- .. 1 per cent . of taxable corporate - income in the 

\^*province, plus 

: associated equalisation and revenue, guarantee 
payments y as \, defined in tjhe 1972 Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act. ;^ ■ . • . • . ■■ 

This formula produced whimsical results and , we can 
hardly be -surprised that the whole . scheme was abandoned 'in 
1977. . ^ It will, be observed that the size of the arniual 
adjustment payment varied directly, with the cost of post- 
secondary education in the province (as-'always, with phe 
exception of Newfoundland-, • Prince Edward Island, and New 
Brunswick), and inversely with the value of the tax points. 
A province which obtained a relatively, high yield jErdm its 
personal and corporation income taxes received a cor- 
respondingly diminished . cash payment from Ottawa. -"Moreover, 
since the tax yields fluctuated ' somewhat from ; year to year, 
so did the cash payment. The interplay of these factors 
yielded a per capita adjustment payment which is reported 'in- 
Table .11-6. The •results were really quite capricious. 

Another consequence , of .having this particular formula 
for/ calculating 'the adjustment, paymen-t was 'that 'the federal 
cash contribution for post-secondary education., could be 
expected to decline in .the' early 1980'^, - and to disappear 
altogether about the middle of the decade. This would be 
(from the federal budget-maker ' s perspective) the "riding^ 
free" phenomenon. . But for "those federal officials and 
politicians who believed that there was, and is, -a federal 
interest in post-secondary education* which transcends the 
sum of -proyincial interests , riding free would mean the 
evaporation of all. federal cla ims in the field , ' unless these 
could be totally divorced, from financial considerations. 
The day when federal cash payments would be wiped out , would 
approa;ch all the more speedily as tax" yields rose* and post- 
^|econdary ' enrolments^ dwindled, i inducing a Gorrespondingly 
modest fate of growth in post-secondary operating costs/ 
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TABLE II-6 . 



FEDERAL CASH TRANSFERS .TO PROVING lAL GOVERNMENTS FOR 
POST-SECONDARY' EDUCATION: PER CAPITA PAYMeI^TS , 
FISCAL YEARS 1968 TO 1-977 



Province 
* 


1968 


1969 
(2) 


1910 


1971 ■ , 


1972 . 


Neid. 


4. ■ 


6"' 


■ 8 


11 


13^ ■ 


P.E.I. 


■ 10 


.6 ■ 


■ 9' 


12 


1 ^ 


' N ^ S . 


10 


. 13 ^ . 


18 


22 


24' 


IN . D * _ ^ 


4 ^ 


6 ■ 


8 


12 


13 


Que . • 


11 « 


13. 


16 ■ ■ 


22 


28 


. -On t . 


7 


1.1 ■ 


14 


■ 19 


21 




.8 


11 


13 


18 


20 . 


oasK . 


13 


» .11 


14 ■ 


17 


17 




16 


- ^9 


25 


33 • 


37 


B.C. 


5. ■ 


6 


6 


9 


■ '10* , 


Canada. 


9 


11 


14 


' 19 


. 22 














■ Province 


1973 


1974 


■1975 ■ 


197 6' .■ 


1977 




(6) 


a{.7) 


. (8) 




■ { 1.0 ) 


■ Nf la. . 


12 


11; 




9 


12 


P.E.I. 


13 


12. 


10 


9 


■ ' ^3 • . 


NVS..' . 


■ 26 


23 


24 


23 


26 


N . B . 


^ . 13 


12 


10 


9 


13 


Que,.- • 


27 


29 


35- 


34. 


54- 


--'Ont. 


21 


20 


.18 ' 


2b* 


■ : 23.^; 


Man.' 


19' 


18 


• 16 ■. 


1.8 


-; -1 ?:'> ■■• ■ 


. Sa'sk. 


18 


,18. 


■ 1.5^ 


13 




. Alta.. / 


32 


31 


. 30 ' ■■ 


24 






9 . 




■ 1 . 


■ 1' 




. ■ Canada ., 


. 22 


.21. 


. 22 


21 ■■ 


'*•■.■"'■■ ^'8 ■ '■■ ■ ' 


■ - ' ' / . . \ . ' ■ *. ;' ■ ■ :■ ■■ ■ ■ ^-ii ■ '■ 
Source: Calculated from . annual' reports of Secretary of 
■ • '■ for. Canada. . . . 


State ' ■ 
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2. .3.4 ESTABIISHED PROGRAMS FINANCING, 1977t 



policy';,' charijge-^^^^i^^^ iii "April 1977 , 

; ; vsabstajati^ transfers to the 

.\ pr oy tnbqs ln|:eh4ed\>f of higher educat ion , but ■ 

; / :s;im.iiLtane6 of the £ederal\ .p^ • 

sijence *in^ . V'e^t^bii^^ '■■ :pro»grams'; ■ hospital, insur^^cie;,; 

^;:*;\.ni(Bdica;re,/j ^nd: :fp6sp^^^^ /educat;ion> ■ .Most proyiiicejs 

assort that^ tpt-^^iv'tiase^:|^ 

howjev^^l'^-'sbm^-i^t^ th^-;:ifeiier4l' im 



".Tieniains, 



y/'^I ,;^,$hree :f ields beG|uj^e ! jof ; j;:iertain;-*teat:ure§ 
; •::'|bti'shed;y."pr6g;r^mSr' ^^Ibcirig^'v^ 'j.;^- : :f v'K. r-X'' 



..S>nce/ the iittep^loi^ th^^'^h^rte^ 



. goyeriiirf^t n9\ Jdrig^t;^ ■j^^ /i^i-^. ;^pc>st^: 

^s?ex:orndary^;educati:6n >/ ;cfr...^^^ 
Itp :p^o|rain'^or^o inft:ituti<i?iali^ 
?fin|incing*'^: -'ihvbjLves-' tr^i^^fe^r'/^r^^^^^ 
, way b:s the' tax tpointl were^:^£t6n^ede^^ 

i5y|e>ec arvi: in; t 1-9W .^^i^cal-,-^ 

ithie: federal 
^l,f :/lh: tax 



>anv.irinual-cash pa^^'mfeat'v' The schieine 'was. 
nypi> the tidal- ■■]t>^e ;. year": 



hyp^>the tidal v"r]t>#^e;jea^ 
; / >: ; r <cd]^l^rt6i^.t4^^^ arid- -"h 




federal 



:ear,';-bf-|^- the:.'nei7;^^'afr|Li^^ 
tion^^jit^:;,. the; -threfe ' 
^•sfecoadary^_^jd^ 

basi^'^'yeai^ ;;v j^&7-&.::Tniii'l : .: ^^ft^'s'^:'^ . 

t t^s. of ^J: ^^-i^^/^ 



Fed ef al : incota^ 
wbuTd^ 



^97 6 . : yield wbuiT^S^vevs^ ^ ■ $v 1-^. 

^n^ vrt th^the- 4^ 

^stb. -the 'proAri ; 

e .^ovyx-^^^^ "bf-vT 

i r' • ■ -wii^^SM ^ • '■■reduced - by'^^bjaec;.;^^^^^^^^^ 

^>'br \f ou^^?|4r/ ceiifc^j-^^^^ depending/ ;.(^^ 
liver's; and, the;*\^. prxy^^diic 
ndihgly.^ ; The fed:er^l ^^ax -^eldk; wijic^ 
feen foregone from/th^ 13, 5. per'^C^ 
tax , and ^frbnr. ■ a. 1 pefe; cent "tax. 
s (already traitsf erred'^ ; ) ,; ;. amppnti^^Jt^ 

^?i^8' in fiscal 1976; althouiW;tfie^rey^nae• qbt^ 




the provinces' from' these 
annually as incomes rise •I 

' . X ^ ^ - • :x • • • • 



tax \pointSc. " v;illr:;:l3^d 
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t'ijife. other $2338 million is the base 
^[e'' :f<y^V-c^^^ annual . cash . grant ^to the 

^!:hg^eiS4 a grant- -j^^ will increase annually in 
l-^^^tfv ;/the gtoi^ of , the GNP.:^o this is .^dded a 
^p!ie^3i:entar^^ which in effect 

aa;%Ji&es the prOT^irices that they will , not be treated' 
I^^T faVoura Ih'^n::" they would ha</e been if . the whole 
"^ifcb^ ;transfei: cash (escalated by the 

, In other words, if income 
( ^^i^^^x'.Vyi^lc!^ |. ^ess rapidly than GNP — which, in an 

may do because of indexation 
; ^/.^^ " ^^iB? ^ed^i^^l. ' government augments the cash 

'.y-^^^ ^t'^}^^'^^^ actually to have . occurred , - and 
1^ v/^^fi ^^'^Wa^^ are • nowhelre. near phasing 

' ^'^'**^The^ The . Cash ^ transfer-s^ are 

'^'kx>6nj^i^ than anticipated . 



cor- 



ti^^J'^^^t^iot^ ^of .'the cash ^^^^^ a^nong the provinces 

^'ed :thf ' Sistribution of federal monies under 
I hbspi tal- 'irisuranGe ,^and post-secondary educa^ 
but after . a five year levelling-of f . period 
, vthe r^^^^^ provinces on an equal' 

: :^:j^i^:-c^^^ a big difference- from the earlier 



; tiCltl ; 




cash' 



^CT^^feature o£- ' the'scheme is that the annual 
Ifent "is hotionaliy. divided into three in prqpor^. 

to: federal^ outlays .(including tax points) under' the^^ 
tree programs ./in- U 97 6. The post-secondary- paymWt.v'ls^: 
'.^pptoximately ^ ;32\i)ej cent of the total . In consequence, 
;^^^7:tiiere will remalti .in federal accounts a payment nominally t 
^'■/^ -made' for pkist-secoiidary education, and others, riomin^^^ 
\ vdirected toWrids' '.m^icare and hospital insurance, ey:OT^; • 
. • though the sum& ar.e.: not determined in anyway by the cost of ' 
. services pfovi.^eci ' under theise heads. ' Data on these, cash 
,v,'^*'"transf ers are* presetit in Table II-7.. 



The" pqint ^- of arrangement is to. retiain sotae- 

leverage ,ov$r ? prdvinc'ial policies in each of the three; 
areas-, ;altTiaugh; . .in the case of post-secondary education no 
conditions? -^ar.e to the cash payment . This contrasts, 

with ; -:the, situation.; in the two health care programs , ' where 
paymenl;s* - are : Vsupp.psedly conditional upon the provinces' 
meeting: sp^^ standard's. It" , is because the 

p^yiiehts* conditional , that Health; Minister 

MoWi^ueV^-B^^ threaten to withold themj and the same 

f^tt :i>rpyi for the Glark government's 
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TABLE 1 1 -.7 



FlEDERAt. i^^^^^ PROVINCIAL .GOVERNMENTS FOR 

POSTr-SE&NDAR UNDER "ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS 

FINANCING", 1977/78 .to 1980/81 



• Cash transfers in $ miirion 
Province ^ 1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 

(i.) (2) (3) (4) 



average 
annual 
growth 
rate 

(5) 



$ per 
•cap! ta 

'in 
1 979/8 0^^, 

(6) 



Nfld.: 


27, 


.2 


. 34; 


,2 


41, 


.3 


■ 45, 


.2 


, la 


.8 • 


71 


P.E.I. 


5, 


'5 


• 7, 


. 1 


8. 


,a 


.9, 


.7 * 


21 


.5 


71 


N.s. : 


42.; 


.4 




^ 


60. 


,9 


66, 


.6 


16 


. 3 


71 


N.B. 


33. 


• 3 


4.1. 


, 9 


V-50. 


>4 


>5, 


.3 


■ .18 


.6 


71 


Quebec 


256. 


,4. 


29i . 


,0 


320. 


,0 


342, 


.1 


10 


. 1 - 


- 51^ • 


Onliario 


.416. 


6. 


499. 


.6 


572. 


,5 


625. 


. 3 


14 


.6 


67 


Manitoba 


53. 


,7 


64. 


,3 


74. 


,2 


80. 


,5 


14 


.6 


72 


Sask. - 


. 47. 


,2 


■ . .58. 


J. 


68. 


,9. 


■ ; ,75. 


.5' 


17 


. 1- 


: ,71' ^ 


Alberta 


83. 


3 


.1^3. 


3 


,122:. 


,6 


'. 138. 


>6 


18, 


.6 


5'C 


B.C. 


106. 


2 


136. 


6' 


ies. 


3 


182. 


,2 


20 


.0 


63r-^ 


Al 1 Provinces 


1,071. 


7 


1,288. 


0 


1,484. 


9 


1>621. 


Q. 


: 14, 


.9 


62 



Notes: (a) Based on population at January 1, 1980. 



(b) ..,,yhis is. a misleadingly low figure because Quebec receives 
a larger percentage .of the total fiscal transfe'r in. tax 
. points and a correspondingly smaller , percentage in cash. 



Sources : 



.(1) 



Data on cash 
department . 



transfers supplied by , S«jcretary of St^te^s"^;, 



(2) Population, data: ^Statistics Canada* Quarterly Estimates 
of Populat ion fdr> Canada and . the Provinces (Cat. 
•• .. 91-005), April 19.8'0;' . . ■ . ■ ' ^ \ — ~ : — . * 
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decision to hold an enquiry into the provinces .administra- 
tion of th^ medicare program • ^ , , 

The established pfograms financing scheme , including its'; 
post-secondary element^ i^ clearly of importance to the ^ 
provincial treasuries; but does it ' make any difference t^o 
fhe -universities and other, post-secondary institutions? It 
would appear not — at least not at present'. The tax. poinfes 
are clearly provincial property noy, and the cash transfers 
are generally regarded as unconditional even in the two 
health care programs; in post-secondary education the 
federal government has no legal authority to impose condi^ 
tions. This means that although the provinces are financi- ^ 
ally supported by the feder-al government with a cash trans- 
f.e,r which is labelled as being for post-isecondary education, 
for all practical purposes th^se funds merely help to swell' 
provincial general revenues. . The provinces can spend the 
money on education or on anything else; ,and the universities 
are dependent upon the extent to which the provincial trea-^ 
surers are willing to dip ^iinto their general revenues for 
the supppxt of higher education. 

Nonetheless, the fejderal government continues to express 
a concern for the fulfillment of unstated .national purposes- 
in post-secondary education. The Secretary of State is 
charged by statute with the responsibility to consult- with 
the provincial governments "with regard to the telatibnship 
between the programs . ahd^ activities- of \ the Gpyerment of . 
Canada and of the governments of the provinces, that relate 
to post--secondary educat|f>n" . -What force such discussions . 
may have; however, is d^^ to imagine, unless the 

federal government should: negotiate with .'.the provinces 
regarding amendments to the established, programs, financing 
scheme, for which it "^Is morally, and perhaps also in l^w, 
bound to, give three years' .notice. (This matter is dis- 
cussed itt'^ Section 4. 4., ■ below.) Otherwi'^e, its inte.rventioti 
is limited "to- moral suasion on the basis of its ever-growing 
cash " .transf er s : to the proy incial governments in aid of 
post-secondary education. * ; 

2.4 .SPONSORED RESEARCH INCOME : ' 

We catinot ' overestimate the importance of sponsored 
.research funds for. the development of (^nadian universities. 
This may seem odd, . for two reasons. yOne is that it is not. 
strictly accurate to regard Research grants and contracts 
awarded to. individual faculty members as university income. 
This matter.has already been commented upon. 
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; ^ .; A second reason is that , " evien if we adopt an accounting 
. fiction which regards research monies as university income, 
..we. find that.- even . research-intensive, universities rarely . 
* receive only inore th'an; 15 per cent of their income in the 

■ V form' of researcKv funds (6 cases in 1978/79). ^ Univer's.ities; 

without heavy progtams in the natural sciences, in medicine 
^ a^d related fiie4..ds, and/or in special fiellds , such as agri- 
" ■durtarej, '^annbt ■•expect to' attain anything like 15 per. cent .. 

Indeed. V cc^ome^ of^. considerable prestige, with 

. sevaral professional / ^hpols and a \Wide\range :of gr'ad.uate 
. programs, rec'eive (agayi, under ooir accounting fiction) 
■ V.;about 10' or 12 v^er. cent,^of their . income, in the form - of 
research funds; •'and*^" of course many iiniversities receive 
^% negligible amounts, or none at all, from this sour cfe. The 
- average, as 'noted in Table 11^2, worked out' to about "12 per 
cent, in 197B/79. For; a quick .comparison,, we may note that. 
. research-driepted universities in « the United States, derive, 
bt in the halcyon" ' sixties used to. derive, half or more of 
their operating funds from research grants .and cantracts 
(Beri-Pavid , 1972: '. 107). , - ^ 

We may conclude" that, relative to the general prpvir^cial 
, pperating g'rarit, sponsored research income i is " small., 
, • potatoes *. But. it has an impact dn the overall character of 
universities'^, and tlte structure of xhe university sector , 
■ out. of vail proportion to its contritiution .to university 
finances • However much one* may emphasize the importance of 
' inter-university,,cobperation , and encourage the selection of 
university objectives in accordance, with provindial plans 
(where they , exist) , universities do remain , in competition 
with each' other , . some of them striving for pre-eminence in 
certain fields, o'f -sipectalizatibn, - other s. aimi^^ to catch up 
with or outpace today's front-^runners.^ The. visible signs^^ o 
. succesis in this sort of competition,-', and the tangible side\ 
of "university prestige", is ■ the development of research 
programs and graduate studies* These two are closely. link- 
ed, , and the success of individual faculty in competing for 
. available researqh funds is of ' critical, importance, in the. 
development" of both. : 

• *■ ; S ■ • •' ' ,' ^ ■ - ■ . ■ ■ ^- .;■ / * ' ■' ■ . >■ ■ \ 

■ 2.^ A SPONSORED RESEARCH INCOME" AND^ ; ' 

UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURES ON RESEARCRv- 

- ■ - - • 

^ Spons'ored research, income bears ho . reXatioLnships to. .the 
y. fihaiicial. ■resources, which universities- expend on rese^ch. 
Indeed , i,t' is^ douBtf ul .that the concept '"uni^^ersity research 
costs" even makes sense. ". In this section I argue thiat_,.,irtr" 
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does so only under •radical (and for most purposes Un- 
acceptable) accounj^ing cbnveritions • Still, we have to face 
the fact that gimiy. people are tempted to. ask whether re- 

' search-intensiye universities pay a price for their research. 

. otientation '(in the^ sense that they hay%,to sii'bsidize their ^ 
research effort from other sources -of university, income), or 

^whether on the contrary thbse universities who-se faculty are 
successful in the competi^tiori for research -f^^te 

^ directly draw on them to*,f itiarice :.a portion of i^Sfructional 
and other costs. . — " 

The attempt tp'cost put unive^ity research activities, 
and to . do the . same tdto teaching and public service^ .activir 
ties, is;not unusual. Analysts,, have expended a great deal 
of energy upon it. In the attempt, however,, they have 
, inev'jtably, though often with .jauch protes't^ation that the 
'task requires skillful juctement , been induced tb regard 
teaching and research activiK.es as discrete and separable; 
and then the attempt necessarily fails. The. figures jpro- 
duced, even by careful and piainstakxng - work, are quite 
literally meaningless . ' Since pro'posals are regularly made 
to separate vthe funding of teaching and^ research (kee , Sec- 
tion. 3. 5, be^^'ow) .it is ampartant to exp-lain why it is futile 
to attempt to cost and to fund 'these functions separately.. ( 

There is a perenr^ial debate on the relationship between ' 
^teaching and research: whether at the university level only 
thdse engaged in ^-pa thbreaking work ' in . their disciplines can 
be '^gobd teachers j or whether (on the contrary) university 
staf f . habit ualiy bjury themselves in e^soteric subjects and . 
neiglect their ^tudfents .-in order .to expandv their list of 
pul551icati;pns . ' These are . the extremes positions in the de- 
bate; but eveiv their proponents easily agree that at any 
level of : university teaching, instructors must undertake 
. research in order to prepare: their courses 

.thi^ conte,xt means evaluating new. cont^^^iiitd^pns to the 
^literature^ in one' s field and .constantly^ ]^^^;^^e^^^^^ in the 
light of the latest work in thei discipline^;xj^ii& be . 

covered in individual courses and in degiie^^^:^;]^^ This 
activity contributes • to / the researcher^:spi:;<^^ 
knowledge without contributing, ta. knowlejdg^^^a^vi^ • 
to the/ furtherance of one' s discipline or to .;^the^ creation of 
.-'any new discipline. ' • , * 

'1 ^ The iat^ter sort .ofTknowledge is ' rl^essarily made avail-, 
^ble to other researcher^/ through pu^j.icatibn. ' T^ some 
^ resiearch is conducted with a. yiew to .the immediate publica-' 
: tlon of "findings"',, while some . has 4 more indirect: and/ or: 
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Hong:- term : payoff K is' one of - vthe cohslderations which le4; 

•^'L.-^P^., Bohn'eau and J . A. {Sorry (.1'9'^2.) ^to distinguish.' between 

.^research as/ "reflective 'inquiry and., pifi tSe bther^ hand ,., 
frontier.; research" , Frpnt^ier - resiearch, .a§ they def ine it-^, 

' emphasizes but Is no t , ^limited' t^^ investigatJLon; . it; 

, consists in the; att'em^t . T to. gain ; new. gro.und fpi?' ::th6 
knowledge" and corapr ises bojf h ** the digging up of' new facts \ 
and .the ^int^Iilectua'L^ (v. • I: 36 ,\ 

31 |.»v ;. • .. On the ^her hand , , write ,Bonneau and^/Cox'ry : 

• 'W the digging up, ^- the ^verifying and 't^e, 
'^assembling of what we ,^know^ to 'consider the/larger 

meaning of what we know., v.atnd. to' consider what is- worth. 
. iodking -for and ^hat is most- -wor^tir^lqok^^^ we have 

moved into an^ almost entirely i^n^^ellectual activity . We » 
are no !longer .putting \Nature on • the rack to'«be ihter^ 
' rogated : / we 'are' .conducting an inquiry into thoiXght , 
. examining' the .principles and t hep ri^^ ' by which the Sum 
of our 'knowledge , whether in. a. /narrow sector, a wide 
sector , or over the 'whole, range,, has been ^iven coher- 
ence and meaning;- we are Ipoking . perhaps for a new 
projection for- the map pf knowledge. We are working, 
■ no t with the seeing eye or with the mind narrowly f ocus^ 
sed. on- minute analysis , but: rather with the synthesizing , 
•mind ,. 'more cbncerjied with, bread th' of : view than with 
deptH'/of/^spec.ialization and minute analysis.,... This 
; 'kind of activity , vital\for fruitful research, . and often 
, ' the^mo^t "fruitf ul outcome ' of research., has special* 
' - characterist:^cs. "distinguishing *.it from heavily empirical 
.arid anaiytica;! Jwork. ■ We call it^ "reflective inquiry." 

^' . ■ ''^ "'j- . 

: . a 1 . .*!'•: , i' ■ ■> . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

\ • ■ '-'A •■.>■'. ■ ■ ' \.- ■ --n ■ * ■ ■ T ■ .■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ K.' ,■ • ■ .'V ■■ ■ c •■• --.U. ■ 

They continue '^t '5. 33 )i ^ r • - • ' * / 

[The] . distinctian*.. t - between ■ frontier /research and 

• . reflectiy.e^in<^iry. .J.. /h6lp% to distinguish the coinpo- 

aent;s^of/acadennic^^^a^ whi,ch'?are vj-ta^ to 

/ . • teaching , particirlarly -under^graduatd^ te^^ those 
' that are not. v^:Re flic tive influiry is.ryital/ for all good 
teaching at; ari le^ls becaus^e" Che bre^dbh of its sweep 
" enlarges tSife. yisio^ an$ stimulates -the mind., -On . the 
. other .hand, erudit^ scholar sltip deployed- in^^^ f t class- 
• .room and focuised /on .'minutjafit . often ^h^^^ .a stupefying 
■'. effect. ? Somewhat s:^ii^rly,/^^ r of /highly 

\, specialised frontier Research in 'mah^^^ all 
disciplines is :not in: itself a"'vitial direct service to 
teaching at all levels. / • / ' 
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'And. on the relationship between; the two (pp.. 32; 3^^^^^ • 
.'■.'.'_'('-'■'' . ■ r • 

. Reflective enqxiiry^.j.is* vital' to the 'w enterprise of 
V . ' research • Frontier research , v wi thout - the guidirig' and 
. suggestive lig^^^ of . reflective enquiry, ^ is in dahger pf 
gettirtg^ intov blind alleys . On the other; haii^ ref l^c- 
^tiye inquiry vThich faLls : to;,keep; i^^^^^^^ with the 

, findings 'of frontier .research tends t6, become insengi^^^ 
tive to the world and life, and to speculate vin. a vac^^ 
liiim* .• /* ■ ■. ■■ ' . '■ .'' ''- [■ '■>' ' : ' sft ' 



^. ; A-science Xhat . is .advancing, involves.^ ^b 

V ; r ^tihction between; ^ ?^!^ , synthesis a^; ;mental;Wope 

•^S^^tions is clear, but both ar^-; "used in ad\rancihg;-:kn6w- 

,v-^:-\;-;--.>^;..: - ..... . . : ■ J . :y ■ '^^r,: 

""[■'■'[^t' is anC. implication I Bpnneau an^ 

that to; attribute , ^ tfime . or effxirt: dichotbmpu&ly to- 

research and ^norireseaicch activ is not- possible.^ - Reflec- 
tive /irfquiry is not ;7 pril^ 

informs and* guides :fese^ at t^eJfront;iers of ^ knowledge^ 
It \s^^tlleIV, vital to: achieving excellence in tbth fhie^major 
f line tions bf the uniy ier si ty , - even, when it is ^ no t in'' It sel f 
an "output" , or "prodbct". Chri tHe Q^t^^^^ tend, it is not 
merely private .understanding (as dis;'^nct from public 
acC-essible knowledge): §ome of the ^landm|[rks: in -the history- 
Off science ;are in the nature of reflective- inquiry, . as in 
the caseis o^ " Einstein^ th^ ; '^^^^^^l^y^; ^^ynes^ 
General Theory of. ■Employment Interest , ahd^ Money * An 
dutstanding work- of . reflect-iv'| inquiry may well t;ake twenj£.y' 
years to mature in theVmindi-j^f: the scHolar. ' v = . 

- U understandaiil^^^^ Corry shoj^Id 

tiave regretted: thfe ^eiidencyV^ ^^'^ 
regard r^flectiye in(|^ry as a research ;acti^ity.' : A usage 
in vAiich ' Vxesearch" : ^is' meant only . as " frontier ; research" 
do'fes indeed appear to imderlie efforts to theicost^ 
• of univer§&y researcWas distirict-^rotn thev^oSts of'\, in--: 
. struc tion 'and ' Jaf public setv ice V The. very attempt , howiever , 
does violence ,to .thewidea of; the , university^. ^ • - !i 



^ . .T^ •attempt to, cost out university research-^lso ' faces 
anothe'i;, more technical, V "probl^m.^ .^n some gr^mte^ 
grams, instruction arid the conduct of research are o^^^ 
the -^ame activity, since many ? programs invplve ; a fpii^ of 
apprenticeship as the primary mean^ pf . * developin^^ 
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dividual 's research capacity'. • This is especially true of 
the natural; and ^health sciences, and of . engineering , but, it 
is much less*" true of the social . sciejn[Ces and is rarely if 
ever c^se in ', the humanities, /^in' the latter areas , the- 
.researc.h~training component ofT^graduaite . degree programs, 
requires the supervisor ' s assi'^tance in the form of .criti- 
cism and advice; it rarely involves the jdint conduct of a 
single .research project by supervisor and student. 

" . There are, in -, shiort y ^ ;serlous obstaa^ estimating 

university ;costs by f uncti'6|^'^l^|Ar l^now^^^^^^M , 
however , in which the ^onc'^fg^^ll^i '^^ 

o f dist ing ui shi ng te'aching .^^^&search * Jiave ibeen 



acknowledged , and the cost s of ^ research ftp^^^ti;-^^^^ 
in such- a way as . to take accpint of these%^fi'Sui The 
two /studies employ radical (and opposite) . assumptions or 
definitions. A comparison of them is, toirre^poridingly in- 
.structive for those who would engage in, ..or lend any , cred- 
ence to, attempts to estimate the allocation of uniyersity 
resources between teaching, research, and public service. 

: The first of these studies is by John. B. Macdonald and 
six others, all of them prominent as schoTars and/or uni- 
versity administrators. It is enti^tled- The Role of the 
Federal Government in .Support of Rese^^rch in Canadian Uni- 
versities , and is. frequently alluded to'. as " the Macdonald 
Report". The author:s of . this, study ^acknowledge Xhat they 
ha^e "...ignored the considerable support which tfie' research 
and. graduate "pro g^r am s provide for undergraduate teachinjg," 
(M^donald et: ' .al* .>; 1969: 37) but on the/other hand they 
a&s&t (:at page 34^ - . 

'. '. , ' ■ . ■'.'.*.. , ' ■ ■ . 

y.- . Utjiyer si ty -research : is inextricably interwoven with the 
«. work of • graduate . st^gd'ehts . ; being auperyised toward the 
cpippletion of- their tiiasters' or doctorate [sic] studies. 
In the allbcatipn of staff salaries, therq is one item of 
. the fixture that can clearly ;be Sepalrated— the item of: 
.;. -/■ graduate instruction which pertains to the formal- uni-" 
y^:' yersity^ couirs^es given >t >$fe ,grad^^ level . .• . .' 

. r 'lk>VeVer,. the supervision. o*f-<Re ^s§a<ch work of gradu-^ 
ate- studen^ts. i^^/ .p^ at more'^ampor.tant* pkrt of the- 

V .^Jiole- gradua t-e ^ tf a'i^iing program . and .j.t tannb'tjDe ■ easily*, 
.N'sepaVated 'fwrpm :;resear^ jcarrd^d' .putj'^b^^- t^^^^ stjfi^. mein.bens 
• themselves '.(reseiirch for : its oW sak^;ipr res^arcfi in. 
'■.suppbt^'^*"'^^^^^ programsi^uch: thkt bf under ^ 

'ins truest ion^.. " -* ^■^■^^^<^ ' . ' ^ * ^ : : 

- .Ift . cpnseq.uencf'6 , MacdorisS^' and. ' his associates vllssessed 



•the proportiofi . of sfeff salaries to be assigned to research 
"^suc^^V-- -to incOjade "ail - the 'cost;s of. graduate supervision. 
'an:d^sear^7v ; ^5). while excluding c^ssroom .instruc- 

tijpn-for graduate students.. On this. basi^V'^;. 2^ cent of^ 
^s^^af f •p.^ia^ies " were treated -d^ costs, of t^earch. In- addir 
iipn ^t^ey " included "a . ratbet^arbitrary traction of , 70 pec 
cent'' : of^ library af^ui si tions (p. 33), two thirds .ofisthe 
coSW of •' maintaining^ comVuting V faciJLitTes , various other 
direct costs including" scholarships for graduate students , 
plus ^ additional 35^,er cent afvd^ect , cos^ as an estim- 
ate of indirect ;;costs (e.g. . of admlnistrarl&h, physijial 
plant, library services, ^and so^. forth). They concluded (^. 
37) . that research costs amounted . to 55 per dent of t otal' 
ordinary univerfeity expenditures in 1966-67 i ^dding: 



The total researcl^"eKp^dftu^s.::/of^.&^ . 
\r a,^ -we have, assessed-;^, them ma>^^^^ 

'larg^v They cast some doubt on. the ^ tra^itipria5^|;iGture^ 
of the* universities . acl&of.dyrg.^^t^ thev^niihant& ' 

ptograms are uadergradxaate ieducatiori and. the training of 
• the ^fb fessiotiaL; schools. ^ ' PerhapA^^^ 
. been too ^pwe^pingy -^^ have included lioder ."research" 
' . the whole gamut of postgraduate activity ~ to 
graduate students /to the ^rese^rch-f 6r-its-6wn-^ke;^ 
cS^rrifed out by facult^.tiembers. 

The f>oint that deserves emphasis , however ,; i a rigor- 

ous application of th^ assumptiohs made ,.in th^ Olacdonaid 
Report wou^ld produce an even larger estimate of * research 
costs . Wherey oas in^ the . supervision; of graduate sb.udents , 
the authors, found jt impossibl4 to disentangle the costs of 
teaching ^ research, they took research effort a^ fianda^^ 
ental to ^e^ business of ■ the i^riiversity tre^^d;; 'the 

instructior^imparte^. through thesis supervision, the afothprs 
.of the Macd|na:ld Report . wuld haveVmade an .even^.>igher 
estimate pf^research: cpsts^^ :. it '"would have b^n perfectly 
logical, to do this\.ot-: irideed;- perhaps more iogicalv^ 
making<c.the: compromises whict put , Research, costs as low' as 55'. _ 
r per' ceht of university operating- budgets^ > / y . 

T^^ study;' 'Which:'' 4^ here . is un-;* 

. publish^; iiTki' consists: of at.; 
& his reqti^tVby the. -UniVerslt^y Vof f^^^ 7 . (1 shauld like- 

inhere to ^CQr4 myr thaiiks. ;tb. tfe Matiit&ba fSr 

vlits assi&anc^ .) The Unive^Jity calculatjed ^ program^ c^t s 
• 97A/^5 > l|br 19 undergraduate .arid> f4tst-p.roi4s-siOhal-de^ee 
progr^s; '^and.fpr'ir^^ fo^ this' purippse 

are . flumped; * togetfer ) , - oh; two bis^s . : ou^ ' w^ich includes 



associated research and publiSc service costs , and one which , : ' 
excludes such costs. '"Research? is defined in this study feo ' 
inclu(le "Research, Scholarship, and Creative Activities : such 

* as basic 'research, writing books , etc. and other scholarly 
activities : not related di-rectly to Public Services, or 
necessary for maintaining a satisfactory level of teaching " 
(my em'phasis).. Estimates of staff time spent' on Research " 
not essential . to good teaching were /made b^ department, 
chairmen and deans, rather than by asking individual members '^^ 
p% staff- to report, the time they 'spent'^ various activi-!^,;!^"!*'' 
ties.' (Though, the* decision to proceed in this way may be^M^*' 
criticized , it ensures more consistent observation . of >'"'th^^ 
instructionis . on data-rep6rting forms, and in my opinion i^ji^.^^ ' 
probably more reliable fVian individual, questionnaires woulc^'^v^'^;^^^ 

/have been.) ^ ^ ' #• '. t-ijv; 



The, Manitoba study j then,, inverts the assumptions made 
^by ^'the- Macdonald Report when dealing with the probl.em of 
joint supply (i.e., when the same activity gives rise to "two 
.''outputs".^ teaching and research). Macdonald and his associ- 
ates, whpse mandate was to examine research costs and fund- 
ing,, understandably gave privileged ^. consideration to re- 
search; when faced with a joint supply problem, they calcu-' 
lated ■ the costs of doing the research, and treated other- 
university expend if ures- as a residual. In' the Manitoba 
study, thg training' of students was the main fotus of at^ 
tfention. irl*this 'study -the investigators asked themselve^S 
(as it were): if the university teaches the present number 
of students^ observdng^standards' now aittained, what are the 
costs of . doing so by program? If there are research ai\d 
pablic service activities unrelated to teaching, which 
hypqthetitally might be" abandoned T^rithout affecting the* ; 
university' s mandate for the education , of its students , how/ 
much would that "extra" research and public service, cost? 

. V The answers ranged from an "extra" 28 per. cent (agricul- ' 
ture) do*m to an.^xtra 5. per cent . (dentistry) , with general 
arts at^ 22 per -c^nt , graduatie programs at 19 per ci^n t , >an'd^'^ 
engineering .at *10 . per cent'. ^ Aggregation of r^seaT.c:h 'costs :. 
alone (i.e., disregarding .public service activities -which;'*' 
ar^ inclAided in the figure's just tquoted , ) across' all facul-.- 
tl^s and* schools , yielded a f igure of less ,t.han three per 
•cerit of :the" university current budget . 

An..* intuitive response to .the' findings of t,hese twp ; 
studies ioaay be that . to estimate fesearth costs at 55^per' 
cent of opera tin'g expepd it ure-s is "top high" antf that 3 per 
cent ^or less . is "too. J.pw" . A better response would be to 



retognize that both figures are probably in the bariparky 
biit that vThat was asked for in the two instances was quite 
differeat. To demand an in-between estimate is to require 
an arbitrary attribution of staff time and other uriiversity 
reso^ces to research and to instruction as if th ey were 
discrete Tctivities There are indeed studies which do just 
that, but they require the reader to disregard the essential 
character of the university and to connive at the pret^ense 
that the indivisible can be split into its component parts. 
Any attempt comprehensively to separate- research costs from 
instructional costs must produce results which mean nothing 
at all: estimates of research costs at 20 per cent, at 30 
per cent , dr at 40 per cent- of operating expenditures would 
all be equally valid. The attempt itself jrests on a mis- 
take . 

. (Since these lines were written, the Canadian Associa- 
tioSv of University Business Officers, or CAUBO, .has pub- 
lished, a Report of the Pilot Study on the Costs of Univer- 
sity Research , prepared at the request of the Canadian Com- 
mittee on Financing University Research [CAUBO, 1979]. This 
is a' study which has produced some extremely valuable re- 
sults/ in distinguishing , in six institutions, indirect from 
direct costs.. 'The study also shows how indirect costs may 
vary from one function to ani^ther. ' The part of the study 
dealing with direct: .indirect cost (ratios does "not depend 
upon faculty activity analyses , all . of which necessarily 
require; one to treat research and . teaching as discre*:e 
sfctivities. ^ As I have said, I disagree with .the attempt to 
do this on' a comprehensive feasis ; , and therefSre think the 

■ pilot study^^^^^^^^ arbitrary where .it " conciud'es (p. 50) that 
research / accounts for between * 32 and 38 per cent of irC- 
stitutional operating expenditures, depending of t^e case. 
On \ the other^^xand , I ^readily concede that some research is. 
not significantly related- to teaching.. .Such a .project ,^ or 

. indeed; any project, may be costed -within ^n . acceptable 
margin pf error. For any attempt to dp tMs.^in the case of 
a particular research . project , I regard the pilot study as 
inya.lua"ble; But , to do a "full cost" estimat'o^. of any, ptoject 

'means simply that any instructional or training^ benefit is 
treated as a by-pmfiuct or bdnu§^) . ' ^: - - * 

. ' ■ ■ , ' ■ ' ■ M ' :. ' ' ■ ■ 

^ I'hppe to have discouraged the 0^^^ 
Vrather tempting , exercise , namely to^ compare sponsored, re- 
, search income , with ^ expenditure on • tesear'ch. It Woxild be 
" satisfying to doV'this ^ because we ^^oui'd- then know whetheV 
^ universities which engage' heaVily irt ' res'earch (r^ad: 

"frontieJt research") thereby ipcur a financial penalty . 
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: Macdonald ( 1969 ) argued this case. They de- 

. Glared (p. 137 ) . that . the availability of federal re- 
search funds restricted to direct-cost coverage . im-" 
^^■.PS^^?i?^®s .'^^ through^ budgetary substitution 

■ ::ef!f^^ to that which can be induced, by [federal] 
•conditional grants [to the provincial gov/erriments]." 

The opposite position, howeyer, is equally plausible: 
that universities whose ' sfaff^ obtain external ' research ., 
support thereby acquir^^esources which will be used in part 
fbx:^ purposes <bf . graduate and mderg^raduate instruction. if . 
this case is' strongeri than the one argued in the Macdoriald 
, Report, a. research-prieTited ui^iversity could probably plac^l 
itself at aa {Advantage )?elat!ive tO' those universities which 
did not *have-^ such a hi^ih profile in research. 

We i^ginnot "^reeolve this issue. To do so would require 
the Separate costihg of teaching and research. I have\ 
^guecJij thafr, . on a comprehensive basis, that is Impos^TBTeT^ 
^ What . can be done, howevet ,^ is to enquire into the impact o.f 
• ''sp^nsolffed research income on excellence in both teaching and . . 
.^research. " We cannot usefully ,ask whether research pays for ' 

■ ' itself , ^ but we ought to be asking: x^at. the availability., of 
^(external research funds en3.bles a uifiiversity to do, or to do 

better> ^ ' . 

' ■' ' ■ ■ ■'^ ' • . ■ ■ ■ " ■ . - 

• 2*4.2 SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
■ V SPONSORED RESEARCH FUNDS 

In 1978/79 the universities reported^arl income, of $357 
a million which was earmarked for research..*. This represented 
12(3 per^s cent ' of university operating income excluding 
ancillary 'services (see Table II-2, above). Slightly 'more 
than half these funds came from the federal government, . 
mainly through the .three granting councils.: the Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council . (NSERC) , the 
Medical Research Council (MRC), and 'the JSocial Sciences and ' 
.Humanities Research Council (SSHRC). Lesser . amounts came • . 
. from provincial governments, from industry, "from charitable 
foundations and other granting agencies (some of them non- 
Canadian) , ' and«> ' from the universities' investment \^income. 
;-fFor .the data,' see Table .11-8/ . ^ . 

. • - Sevieral j:iuestions arise, cortcerning th*fe significance of 

the data on s^!I^sored ^ research^ •income. ' Are - the figures -'-^ 
^ accurate? What ''is the pattern of^ distribution 6f- research • 
. s,pp.pprst among the\U)3^yersitie6?* What are the polic.ies, 
mechanisms i and pi^iti^v^ures which govern the' award pf . Be- 
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LE II-8: 



; . • '•• Amo lin t* ' r '-Pe t- Ce a.t ' . ';• -f "' 




Gift si' ''itdn;- g weVrim'^^^^ v ' ■ ' ■ - ' 

'InyeSrtm&rit vi^e 



. SC6 11 an eo\j s '.. ; ^: 



. 80,647 fv^Z.^ . • 

6*Q78 . 1.1: 
357, 17'^^ : v;'Xoa.6 *'". ':/.:v.v\v 



- Sdupce : "ii^/AUCOL- Iganc ra 1^ S ta t i sjbl'fe^.---of U ry^vers i t ie s ggftd vCol leges ^ * 
: ':A ■ ;' 'l9[78-e'197y; <;^ "Pr^p^r^d'. :J^^^ Ca^j^rVf ot/ the 



t^o'iivc'^. Cff ^. phiyeKsity Bus^fl 



ERIC 



f.; , 



ERIC 



? been*, chosen :<by uiiivetsity .-bii^ln^s^ off-lc^^^i-^nd Statis^leS/f^^^^^ 
y 'Canada- ig... ordiet> I'^suspect: j;^^^ 

■■*3 ^re^a.jfch grants' ^n^^. e^ ; ^in - indiyi^ case^ it^.j,ra^^ 

; ^e ^difficult 'to Iqpiow' how -;tp '^cl^s^stify^:^^ 




■ tl^ sgpnsof^ ^^^y .V^ske^^'/.cLv-siglL^^ 
, ^v*liryibUn6n ^ or st^telarl^ ^eug^ 

, y they - ma^anclude an ■ i-tem fcjir . i^^ji^^ .th1^v{^ . 

re^eafch^p^ time,'-^-i*^j|^^er, v^^^ ':^ Y(irS . . i^^^srg^^^^^ 

|l -^al^ryv/or'^su^stit^ing^. for a f^^JPpt^of it r a .rulfe^^^^ 

;tesults ,of . cbntract i^earch are" jfifcst.. made." S^^-^,^^^^ ^ 
■ » /sppn^t^/^Rh&ug^^^^^ most':- contracts iS^i^li .vfe$>^i^i§^ ' 
foT the eventual, publicatiooi. • - - '-^ ^^^^ 



^tia't^^^eneralj^iz^ t.ion^^^^^ " the ; xange-^f ' ^'^p^p^s^s they 

v^r jwill ^^^p^tia^lyf'i.a^^ Nor 
; ; lilfentif ilat^o^ of .^thjeli^irii^iat&tk .'.an. v'irif allible -V^. 



li: ■ .the ^qi63^r^lier , . if the sp'odsojfe 
® :'^jhinlselh ' / ^ '"^ ■ ' ' " ■ 

' 4 ^^"^ • ■ ' ■ ■ ..' . ■ * ■ ■■ / / :■: 

. - "v In . .practice it . . may be (^^ficult;. .^Oi'd^Lstiggui^'^^g^ 

; - from' cfontracrs. f itiauc iai pr<)v,is i<^n"s^'; si^ of ; ^bp th <fd? vary , 

X-rso/' 

cover 

-^.:;i;S> ; Xii&n.tl^ of .^th^i^foitisL^ .'.an. v'diif allible 

: ■ -../guid^v ^^'^ are) often ia|^).rm^^^^^ 

.. :facuLt'y\^^nd* sponsoring agencies, with .the 'con^fequence -that ; 
V\- sotne' ' .c<5nt^Ct:^^ afee '.^^lly. in the^'nature ' ^of V: grants in 

■ ■ '.pa-^uer;5^ tVGrants^fiship"; »-mea#s i^apart kndving^ what 
: sb^ts^of;^ to obti|,iS^^ppot^,.'frora Sponsdr- 

invoivej^^he implantiation' (subtly" or 

■ •: ■ pbherwis^e^^^^ -gf i|fea$ for^worthwhile . prprjects ' in . the minds of 
• . :;;:'Qrgani2a.t^ mehy. public, .^^priyate. . .|ndeed many contracts 

are tjuitie op^ initiated ^y tig props.ective investigatfor , . 
. ; though, their content^ i^^e^^ r^fletts also the^ nUeds of 

. th€i\»agencies award ingV^^^ ^^^.v-- •* . 

" ■*:^;--.'\,>^ ' " 



\ > : . C^ see in contract research the. corVuptton of 

^^iehtafic purpose and the sellout of acaH^raid tndependende. 
there. W undoubtedly instances where research priorities'- 
gei; d^^^^ because funds for "free" research are hard , to 

bbine by and contracts are available for pro jecfs of slight , 
■scientlf Ic-ors promise; indeed, the frequency with 

iwhich - 'thi^ happens is likely to increase as universities 
/suf.eer'^V^ hardship, . and faculty seize their, op- 

':partunities where they can find them. The urgency • and. 
desirability ^of engaging In such behaviour may even be 
Impressed upon. faculty by panicky or despondent university, 
administrators. . ^ 

The mercenary character of contract research, however, 
is easily overstressed. It is not 'necessarily trivial or 
scientifically vapid. The sealing of sweet research deals 
is not quite like marrying for .money; the behaviour of 
researchers on the lookout for contracts may be more akin to 
seeking out the company of rich women and marrying for love;* 
Only the passionate .scientist knows for sure. 

The distinction, between grants and contracts would be 
unimportant were it not that the cynic's view may be invoked 
to discourage all contract research, . or indeed any arrange- 
ment in which the full costs of research— salary and 
non-salary,' direct and indirect — are met from outside.. the 
university. Opinions on* this will affect one's re^mmenda- 
t ions for government policy in the sponsorship of r^earch. 

Reliability of the data , Probably a higher proportion 
of. grants income is reported than is the case with , income 
^ from research contracts. Both, it will be recalled, normal- 
ly are awarded to the individual faculty member rather tha^ri 
to the university. No doubt accounting practices vary among 
the universities, with some being more insistent on' knowing 
about all grants and contracts , as well as any sigp^icant . 
amounts- of consultancy income,, received by faculty. . How- 
ever^, if contract obligations can be fulfilled on a *part- 
time basis, in addition ^to one's regular responsibilities ^s*' 
a faculty member (that 'is, i^^ey . are. really a glorified 
form of consultancy), aiid ifftHey do nort require^ the large- 
scale use of unive/sity ecii||pment^ a the sums 
involved may go unreported. " J,:., '/ 

. . ■' ■ ■ "" . ~ ■ , ' - 

Grants, are less l£kel/ to /be:^ held ^' without the official 

■■ ■ ■■ c ^ 



knowledge of the university, although the docking of an 
administration ,fe^ from grants which are handled by uni-^ 
versity financial officers may discourage their reporting. 
In most instances, however ~ especially in the case of^MRC 
and NSERC grants,— granting agencies may require university 
aldministration and university accounting for vresearch funds. 
NonetHeless some forms of award (such as l^ayei-^^^^^^^ 
which are not included here under the "r^^a^fch .grants" 
category) may be exempt. All this is to suggest- uncertainty 
about how seriously to take the data reported by university 
^financial,; officers, especially in the case of contract 
research. Since university financial reports; to the Canad- 
ian Association of Univers;|.ty Business Officers (CAU80) forir^ 
the basis for Statistics Canada data on university finances', 
the relia^jility of the Statscan . data is open to questiari.^ 

- For this reason I ran-a loose, test on the data supplied 
by the universities .to tTie CAUBO, by comparing it with 
figures published by the National Research Council ,4 and with 
injformaticin contained ^n annual' reports of the three grant- 
ing councils (Table II-9). In both cases, the data (unlike 
the CAUBO/Statscan data) come from the sponsors rather than 
from the recijpients. ' The comparison shows that 'the uni-* 
verslties may be under-reporting sponsored research income 
from the federal granting councils by as much as ten per 
cent, although differences in accounting conventions vitiate 
ariy strict comparison. Since, of all forms of sponsored 
research income, funds from the federal granting councils 
are the most likely to come to the attention of university 
accountant, it is quite possible that under-reporting from 
other sources substantially escce^ds ten per cent. 

Of the coipparisons made ./in Table II-9, one" is between 
the CAUBO/ Statscan data and data from tlie annual ■ Directory 
of Federally Supported Research in Universities , . publisrhed 
by the National Research Council. For each item^ except 
NSERC grants, the CAUBO/Statscan data exceed the- figures 
.given' in 'Jihe NRC directory grossly .so in the case of 
SSH|^ and in the case of ^lepar tments and agencies otTier than; 
the/ granting councils. .'If appears 'if " one looks only at 
columns 1 and 2, either that the universities are inflating 
their sponsored research Jncome (which they might doi given 
t!he problems of :cla3si£ying certain types - of operating 
income,, and the prestige associated with ' being a Vesearchf- 
oriented uniVersity)^^ or £hat one should take very seriousiy 
the ?^arnirrg in the; NRC dir^tory, / that, "The projects list-' 
ed , in " many cases , ; form 'only a"^ part of the entire funding 
activity of a department or /agency, thus the fiscal total- jis 
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TABL-E H-9 



:^Xpkpf^Rl30n. P? DA^ ON FEDERAL ^SUPPORT FOR 

' UNIVERSITY RESEARCH ;i97B/79 - , ' . . 



'-■iiRfc ai rectory 



Statscan/ 
CAUBO 



Annual Reports 
of Granting 
■Counc i Is 



.• ■ ■.* *' • ■ 

• •". 'M..- '-' , 


.(1) .: 




(3) • 


■• ^'N^'ERC 


.J/; ! 96-; 704 


■ 86,90,1 


96,562 




' - ■ 4^., 380 - 


; ■ 52, 141 ' ' ■ 


5.7,099 


* s:sflRfeV. : 


^ . , '4 , 203', ■ 


11,28'8 ' ■ 


13, 696. 


• ^ Subt'pta.l. :' ■; 


150, 287 . 


150,330'. 


167,357 


Other 


^ ' 23,231. 


53, 399 




• . ■! TOTAL 


, 173,518 ' . 


203, 7,29 • 


NA 



Sources:' National* Research Council:- Directory of Federally Sup - 
ported Research in Universities (J,-978-i^V!^ edition) > ■. 

■ AUCC: •- Financial Statisti?cs of Universi^^ies and Colleges 
1978-1979" "Prepared by Statistics Canada for the .Canad- 
.ian Association , of University Business Officers" 
{ CAUBOa) . . ■ . ■ ; , , 

Annual ireports of .the Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Counc il/. .the . Med ical Research Council, and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research CpunciJ., . for 
1978/79. . ' ■ \ ■ ^ 

''^ ■ ' ' 

■ • , " . ' , ^ ^ ... ■ 

" . ; ■. ■ ... \ . ' 
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not necfessarily equal to the gross' amount ^^^d a 
funding body for^ r^isearch support •*V; . : . 

Do the universities over-repoT^tv* or does the NRC jdirec- 
tory ^undWr-report? . The directory s.;data ^ on . NSERC grants j 
and the iii formation dravm from the annual reports' of the 
granting Q^uncils^ suggest, that the university figures^ far 
from being inflated, may *even err pii the side :bf /modesty , in 
the' 'sense that funds vThich do support research in universi- 
ties are- not administered, by university business officers 
arid do not appear in university financial reports. One case 
in point is . the NSERC grant — about $!• 8 inilllon in 1978/79 
—for the support "of TRIUMF, (Tri-University^ * Meson Faci- 
lity) located on the UBC campus.v Quite possibly , bowever , 
part of the discrepancy is explained by non-coincidence, of 
the university financial year with the financial year of the 
granting councils. 

■ ' ' ' ' 'V ■ ■■■■ ■"■ • ' : ■ . ' 

2,4,2,1 The Traditional Role of , the V 
~" '■ * Federal Granting Councils / 

. ' The research support functions formerly performed by the 
^National Research Council (NRC) and the Canada Counci? were 
•taken over_^ in 1978 by the newly-fcreated Natural; Sciences and 
/Engineering Research Council (NSERC) and theVSocial Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council ' (SSHRC) • These two councils 
and the Medical. Research ' Council (MRC) tpgether provide 
aboiit 42 per cent of the universities' research support 
income, • ■ / r. •■ . ' ■ ■ 



Historically, the principal job of the granting councils 
has been (in the words of an MRC policy statement)^ "to 
support good iresearch initiated ,l5y competent investigators 
iti fields of their own choice". The coXinc^ls' traditional 
-role in supporting university research lias been largely a 
passive , one, leaving the initiative' with the researchers 
themselves rather than - allocating funds according to an 
inventory of national needs, ' 



. 1 • ' ( • • • . ' . • ■ . 



2.4.2.1 
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2.4.,2.l^l. ; Direct assistana^ to 
\ , researchers ^ 

There are'^inany kinds of research gt;ant , and the form of 
the grants which are made— in addition, of course , "to the 
amount of money available ~ directly affects^ the develop- 
ment of the universities. Not only 'the universities' re- 
search cap^abllitles, but the qualify of their teaching -at 
both t^ graduate and the undergraduate levels, are affected 
by the practices of funding agencies. 

• ' . - - <j ' ,. ■ .■ • ' ■ ' , •■ ' • 

• Various types of grant may J>e distinguished frdm each _ 
other on the basis of: , v 

- -specificity of thig' subject for ^which the grant is 
made: -.^ a.^ single project, . a gen%.ral area , of research, 
or research traiili^^: including the reorientation of 
the scholarly interests of . esfeblished researchers; 

.'■ .• / : ■ ■ '.'S . ' ^' . ■ : r ' ■■ ■ ■'■ 

— method of allocation : by peer review of proposals 
' . . originating from the- investigators according to their 
own conce'ptioTi of* research priorities ; by peer review 
of proposals, aimed at respondin^g to previously an- <i 
nounced : research priorities; or * by . administrative, 
decision, presumably consistent- with articulated 
policy objectives;,; ' 

- ^recipient(s) : single risi.searcher; a research' team with 
one or more named principal investigators; university 
departments or their chairmen; universities or uni- 
versity 'presidents; .; ^ - 

: — term : , the number of years- for . which funding commit-, 
ments are;made; • ' v 

— strategy for making- ' beist use. of funds: to IpuiXd on 
existing areas of strength, • to initiate new areas of- 
strenglj^h," and/cTr to luake up 'deficiencies (by subject 
area)' or disparities (by institutiotii, or region); 

.• . ' ■ • / ■• ■ ■ ■ • ■ •• ; ' ' . •;. . ■ 

■- -coverage : the types*^f expenditure met by t^e grant, 
i.e., part . or -all •<^f^'^ the cdsts^ related to 'specif ic. 
■ ■ projects : •■ ' ' ■ ' . * "''^^ ''■'"-^ 

r . .^:salairy or part-sal-^'^'^^pf principal investigator(.s).; 

: research assistance . -including that ptovided; _ 4' 
. ... . graduate ..student's ; / * \ 
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: equipment and supplies; / : 

:.services, e.g., computer consultancy , secri&tarial'^ 

travel ; " ■ ' 

.'" ■ ' 1^- ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ '•• ■■• ' ' ■ . . • • '■ ■ . . 

•.accounting and administration of tKe gr^nt; 

* . f ^indirect cbsts , e .g . , space uSd* of- shared library . 
♦ of laboratory facilities; 

4 and/or the costs .of providing research infrastructure ; 

:curr^nt expenditure: costs of running a research 
facility^ e.g., a laboratory or computiiig centre; 

.* ■ '■■ and ■■ ■■ ^' .. ■ : ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ . . . 

:capital expenditure: purchase of expensive equip- 
- ment suitable for several research projects; liB- 
rary, resources; buildings. ' • 

In Canada ' .the staijdard f9rm ^ of grant is a subsidy 
awarded, to ittdiyidual faculty members ; or occasionally to 
groups of researchers, to asiii^st^ ^^t^^ in meeting the costs 
of .specific projects over a^period of one to three years (in 
medical tesearch, up to. five years). "Standard form grants" 
(if we may invent a term) 'are awarded on the basis of peer 
ad judication /.without reference, to criteria other than the 
scientif LCior scholarly merits of the application: They 
CQ>^r mat e rials, equipiiientfand suppli^ls,- .salaries for re- 
search *ssi$tants, secretarial and other services, travel 
(transportation, hotels, ineals, etc.) and generally ^11 
types*' of expenditure, incurred in research, with, two major 
^exceptions: .they do not cover any * part of the salaries of 
the prlneipai : investigators, nor . indirect' costs. A . number 
of different programs, from each council ai|^ grouped tog^ether. 
under ouf . Reading "standard fcj^m" grant^s". (Table I^-IOO. ' 

Direct assistance ^ to resiearch^rs , oh ''the model just 
described , accounts for most, of the 'grant's 'administered 
through the th^^e councils. • T^^^ for stan- 

da*rd .fom grants and ^ other major - types of caunGil- activity 
are given ^ in table* 11-10./ Th activities' 4^^^^ 

research |sptosidie§.rw^^^^ > itilet in some way(s') from the 
standard, jEprm; sb^e of 'them wi'll. be described, later .1 -At the 
mo^fent, it> is' important to tcace^^how the fetatfdard /form'-of . 
releatch. S.uppprt has ' affected the development? of. the unl- 



versities. 

As a result of the polic ies-. 'of, the ; graTjt:Lag,.v coun 
; all faculty ►members at Canadian ;unive^si ties h^^ 
; funds €pr the support 'of research cm* ^projeGtsT th^)^ them- ; 
selves deem.Vto. be wprthwkile. Basically , university faculty: 
in : Canada agte free-lancers £ri researcliv :(^^ the 
- uriiver si. ties * f o.r of f Ice ' and laboratory g»pac^y : 
: • salarfes^ and' for time .free from Qther* diitle^s 
. • .research. Equipment costs , assistants'; salaries t SuppXie&v; 
; itravel funds, and other r^sea^c 

; v^' cohered byj grants _f or which '^fihey^may; |t:pply; tjD^^:^^ 
. • or to" other fv^^ditig^^^^^^ - * V 

■/ ;Th^^ to . vAilch' ; scholarshipr and the coriduct of 

rifiiseati.Cjh^^ depends upon support fT:om> the granting* councils 
varies G:6nsiderafelV from- one discipline group .to anat^ 
There i ^te : distinctive re pat^ert^ . itt*^ 

/humanitieis .arid the so.clal sciences, in the- biomedieal fi.eld., 
in the natural sciences,, and in engineering. * . . 

■ ■ • . '. r. r ■"' :■- : ■;. ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ {, ■■■■ " . - a- ■ ' ■ 

, ■ ■ ^ ^ ■: ■ ■ ^. ■ -t ' ' . V . ^ \ * ' ' \ " 

y In the humanities and s^oc^al sciences , 6pst^tesearch 
^; '--i-equi^res little or 'no special f inaiiicial assistaTi 
. ; the .necessary Research materials are -available ^^."".'^t^^^^ uni" 
' y . .ylB?^ity . . Non-univers^^^^^ may be^^.tequired fc!n^ -travel to. 

obtaia acceiss to documentary sources or- manuscripts|^^ to us^ 
, 'research collections^: Iri - distant ^ibrarl^ br fi^t^ inter- 
view5. The sum^ itu/olyed ar'e fr^uently by 
comparisfon- in other disciplines ; A 
: ' gfant 'obtained ari^d spent; ■ one! year may t>rovlde th^/schola^ 
with tlie materials he needs for a period , of i five^years or^ 
more. Some; projec-ts, ;' such a6 those involving survey re- 
search and extensive datW manipulation , areiquite expensive 
and ; bannot' Jje cdnducf:ed bther ^ ^ with special research 
support funds. But* forVthe m()5t i^r limiting factor 

^ ' is the prdncipal investlgattor' s tjtmei^i^^^^^^ the 
' character of the work is ^siich ';^s ^ ta-^^^ferely ; limit - t]ie 
^ ^^amount of help, which -even; the *m6$t^ *ableirte^ a^istartts 
» - can. provide.. ■ ■. ■ ".■ - ; , 

y V Since lack of time is typically the factor which limits 
. •"^ research effort^^ the humanities and/social sclenc'es^, it is 
perhaps riot surprising ^tKat only f ivd . or/ six, per- cent- of the 
-ry estimated 16, 000- faculty ij;i',these^ disciplines .applir f or 
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TABLE II-IO 



.GRANTING^ COUNCILS: •, :eXPENDITUI^e' BY MAJOR AREA OF ACTIVITY 
'^ . ■ 1978/79 • ■ ' . ./ 



(figures ;are in railifions of dollars) 



GRANTS - ■ ^ " ; > 

' ■' ' ■ ■ .f .' . 

'"Standard Form" Grants . 
;( percentage of/grants budget) 

Grantstb Institutions. : . 
(percentage of grants budget) 

^trategi<j aGrants " ' 

'(percentage of gtants budget) 

Other Grants . / 
' (percentage of grants budget) ^ 

Subtotal ("Grants budget") 
(percentage of Council budget); 



FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, i 
RES,EARCH TRAINING GRANTS," 
AND SCHOLARLY EXCHANGES 
/^percentage of Council budget) 

O^THER , ■ 

(percentage of Council budget). 

TOTAL (Council budget) 
' — ^ — ■'■ — : L o- 



NSERC^-^: 


MRC 


■ "(1) i:' 


■\ r(2 ) 


' y ■'. '> 


^ 1 . b 


'(71%) 


■•t-7 3%) 


20.4 


14.6 


(21%) 


* (26%) 


.7*. 4 


.6 


(8%) . 


(1%) 


.5 / 


.3 


(1%) 1 


(1%) 


96/6 


' 57.1 


■(■88ji). . 


x(91%) 




A / 


" 12.^0 


5.7 


(11%) 


(9%) 


' ' i. 1 


.2 


.-fi%r • 




109.7 


63.0 



SSHRC 
(3)' 




13. 3 
(44%) 

3. 4 

(11%); 

30. 4 



Note: 

. \ 



Each council has', distinctive programs; even where pi?o~ 
grams are broadly similar, the terminology used 
frequently varies. Moreover, the' councils group their 
programs under - different headings in their annual 
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.TABLE 11-10 (concluded) 



reports. Accordingly, ,the categories used in this table 
have been defined in such a way as to make the figures 
as closely comparable possible;^ and. some of- the 

terminology has ^ been invenJjjpd in order Jto avoid using 
terms having different meanings for different /councils. 
Grants do not„ include st ipetids ; Or, salary support f or - 
principal investigators except in two cases: " strategic 
grants (see text. Section .2.4.2.3.2), ' and 3rants__to'. 
institutions (see textV Section 2. 4. 2.1. 2) ; the latter' 
include fellowships when thfe .university applies Von 

. behalf of H:he grantee or must, actively s\iE>pQrt his 
application, .for example ' by promise of . appropriate 
academic rank..^ Fellowships^, etc. corfsist of. stipends 
for university. .^faculty who are relieved of theirV. ndrmal 
^responsibilities and may be away '\f rom, . theiif 'home in- 

^titutions> and for graduate students ; 'but- it should be 
noted that additional gr'aduat^ student 4nd tesearch 

'trainee support is provided out of reseatch grants^, to 
faculjfy (see Section 2.4.4). ! . 



Sources: Annual reports/^of the Councils. 
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research grants, to the SSHRCi in spite of the Council's' 
position as hearrmonopoly funder in the i;elevant. disci- 
plines. (Some contracts are available, mainlyv- through 
govetirinient departments and agencies, though^ their magnitude 
appears to be small in relation to the, grants made; through 
the SSHRC-) In 1978/79 the Council awarded about. . 770 -re- 
search grants, with a total value of just oyer $8 million. ' 

Perhaps the mpst remarkable ' thiqg atliout the research 
support pplicies in^ the humahi't^ie's arid social sciences is 
that grants are available f(^r alt projects which are favoi^"" 
rably assessed by a scholar's peers. In/ 1965/66 the Canada* 
Council adopted an open-ended policy /of supporti'lng all 
research grant applications that passed a prescribed test of 
merit, - regardless of, total cost. This/ policy remained in 
effect as_ long as the Council retained /its research support 
function (Milllgan: . forthcoming) and*^as inherited by the 
SSHRC*iri 1978/^. ' It appears to have ibeen endorsed by the 
new Co.uncil in its fiVe-year plan, wh:^h states that "All 
proposals which are *rated highly^ by sev^^al outside assess- 
ors receive 'funding" (Canada, SSHRC, 1979b: *16). In'prac- 
t ice about 70 per cent of the afpplicants are succe^s^ful in 
-obtaining support, not necessarily at a level eve^ close to 
the sum applied^ for,', but still/in an ^ amount deemed adi&quate 
by the assessors to carry out* the approved parts of the 
project described in the application. The current 70 per 
cent- sutcess^ rat>e compares with a 1970/71 and 1971/72 suc- 
.cess rate of almost 85 per- cent — ^-^an ihditration that the 
^budgetary restrictions on' the Council, and perhaps, the 
generally-more .sober' mood im the universities during the 
'seventies, has indycod assessors to be more critical than 
in the*' recent past . v 

It may occasion surprise that the\ 9pen-ended policy of 
sappoFting all highly rated proje^ts'ha^ survived the . de- 

; cline in public funding (in constant dollars) experienced ^by 
the Councils during - the mid '-seventieS. To maintain tlie 
policy, the Canada Council cut out some programs, such as 
support for library ac^q,uisitions, and cut back in others; 

.'for example,^ it rediiced . the scale of its lacgest program, 
tlie pre-doctoral fe^^wships. These expedients, however, 
were successful in enabling the Council, to maintain /its 
research support policy only.* because of a 30 per cent decl- 
ine in the number of doctoral fellowship applications (which 
reduced: the number of awards without sharply' diminishing the 
success rate), and a. 20: per cent decline in the number of 
research .gratit applications (Milligan: forthcoming). As 
nated above, assfessorjs have also been tougher.. 



The decline in the number of. applications- in bdth the 
major program categories releva:nt , to* the suppoVt of scholar- 
ship, as administered by the Canada . Council and more re- 
cently by thei SSHRC, is a telling, indicator of the serioi|s 
situation facing the social sciences and %iitoanities in 
Canada today. It |jppe*ars,that in these ^fields the "effective 
restrictions ~oa. university research derive ftqm; the dismal 
employment . projects facing recently-gra'd^ted Ph.D. ' s 

Pres 



(vhose Che s'es make a major contribution toffesearch) , and^ 
from a* ship rt age o^ faculty time availabl^^or rese'a.rch. , 



' The factors which limit research: in -the natural? sciences 
and Engineering are rather dif f et^nt .;' In these disciplines, 
ej^xrf>pment and supplies are vastly more expensive than in the - 
h\imani*ties and social scie^c^, artd mRr,e-bf th work ca'nv be 
conducted by; professional research assistants or by vgraduate 
students under the supervisio^i of" the ^i^cipal iT\yc^stiga- 
tor^* 'Under the^^se conaitplons funds available to. meet 

direct non-salary expenses are defiiiitely .the major re- 
'^striction on. the conduct of researclfi. Although ^ ^.n en- 
gineering it is likely that "ateSut haif the funds received in 
aid^of research deriv^ froia^cohtrac■ts ,^ . the 'pure 'sciences 
rely very heavil'y on the NSERC- grants./ 1/ Since most research 
requires a regular infusion of funds, Wny faculty members 
would be forced simply to quit ^oing. i;esearch if -they could 
not. obtain an annual grant from. the Council. A large grant 
will, en^able the fiesearcher to conduct his, work on a rela-^. 
tively generous scale, . and a smaller . gi?ant will , m^^^ that he 
has fewer graduate students and less P^r inferior equipment, 
and hence is 'limitsfed in the number of projects he can con- 
duct; but the charvacter of the work is frequently less 
affected than is Its^Qcale. ' . ' ( 

Perhaps these factors , are the onefs that explain the 
manner in -which the NSERC allocates its operating grants. 
The policy may . be summarized as: (1) futiding -'newly- 
appointed faculty for a period of three years or so, to get 
them on their feet and give t?hem an opporturiity to- prove 
themselves; (2) making, grants primarily on ?:he reputation of 
the applicant rather .than on the project jEor which funding 
is^ sought; and (3) spreading , the available funds around' to 
almost everyone who is "i^n the circuit" on the .assumption 
that each will learn to live with less than he would like, 
'but ► that'* few if ^y good scientists will be denied alto- 
gether the opportunity to„ engage in research. * 
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• .Through the NSERC V op/rating grants program, almost 
5300 faculty members" — just under 60 per cent of the some 
9,000 full-time teaching staff in . the relevant departments^ 
— receive funding (Canada, NSERC^ 1979b: 16;' Canada,' ^ 
NSERC, i979: 32): Reportedly, about 90 per icen.tjif^, the • 
applicants In any one year obtain a grant , though i>t may be 
half or less of what they ask for. One way of interpreting 
the high success rate is to hypothesize that, a persoi^ who is * 
unsuccessful in two or three compeititions may effectively 
drop put of the research force. This * tendency ♦woul'd be 
encouraged by the practice of making' grants on the J)as^s of 
the applicant's reputation, especially since without- funding 
a faculty member cannot conduqt research and therefore 
cannot real is tical-ly even., enter the competition^ ' - 

Accordingly, • perhaps the key datum to look at lis not the 
success rate, but the ratio' of grant recipients. to full-time 
eligible facul^. In 1974/75, ^the ratio was- almost ;80. per 
cent for the group aged vin^er 35, but it - declined sharply 
among ^der faculty. Less r than half .of the facility aged 
45-49, and about a quarter of those aged over .^5 received' 
grants (Canada, N^ERC, 1979b:. 16). This profile is con- 
/^sistent with. Eur cip^ean and Mericah dat^ correlating research'^ 
productivity with" age, though the apparent decline in re-; 
search activity may possibly be exa'ggerated by the NSERC 
figures since senior scholars . mdy have greater access to 
funds, obtained^ through, contract Indeed , thel overall . "re- 
searcH^fo^te pkrticipatton figure published by NSERC 

-- the 60 per^^6;i^ figure --""^"i^proba an understatement 
f since contract . fund3 are* an im^portant source of ^sApport in/ 
the applied ^scienpes . r * _ ^ • 



In the biomedical field, research support/ patterns are 
again jiistincfive. The Medical Research Council supplies 
about half the research funds in the relevant disciplines; 
its activities are complemented by specialized agencies 
many ^o^ which support riesearch on specific: disieases. , lii 
addition; the medical schools, themselves generally support 
research rather more heavily than other faculties can afford 
to . do. This is possible because of the close association of 
medical training with cjLinical practice,' ^ which *in most 
universit:j^es yields an income . for the medicall schools. 
Nonetheless, fo'r certain /4reas of biomedical research, , the 
MRC is virtually the only available' source of funds. 
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; ■ : research supiJOTt policy is ^fected by its ; ho^ Ji^ 

monopoly; position, its' ^'mission orlentation'% arid .by JtK^l;,^ 
cbncentratLoa of medical researchers almost exclus^jjVely ; ip; U 
the 16 medical schools i These circumstances ^^nableV^^ 
pethaps even encourage , the. Council to I eitercise mueh t^ig^titer^ ^ 

^'controls over the; re sear cfi it sponsots] thaij dp; ^e other ;twp 
granting councils . V ' ' j;. 

• ; • ' ■ .■ . ■ ' • ' ' ' ; ' ' ' ■ •' 

It is .'the policy of the MRC ^o fund the "best proposal 4; ' 
at a level jH^ed adequate by the assessors to <;arry out the 
project envisioned in / the application. In ' effect , -th4. > 
Council says that to do "x" , the researcher . will v neecf . so 
.many lafb assistants, such-»-arid-such equipment, and a supplies 
budget of "y" ; dollars; the sums/ allocated will generally .be 
less^ than the ^optimum, but will still be tailored to meet 
the requirements /of the. pro jeot* ; Proposals are given a 
priority ranKLag, and a lin6 is drawn somewhere on-'the list 
accotding to :the Council's Budget; - those above the- lin^ get 
funded artd those below it do not. 

" To ; some extent \ the priority rankings, of pr9ject^ is; ^ 
affected by the. MRC V position* as only one of several fund- 
ing agencies/ 'It r^egards Itself as t^^ basic agency for the 
support of biomedical research,' and it accordingly f. and s 
projects owhioh have potential application .to several types 
of. disease; more specialist and clinically-oriented agencies , 
can rest on the base provided by the >1RC. When: ^here'^is a 
project which comes within .^n area .<of/overlap.' between the 
MRC and a specialist agency (say, tjfe. 'National. C^^ In- 
stiitute) the two bodies spmetlmes/reach inforaal, .agreement . 
a^to which of them' will ^port/^the project in , Question.. 
The MRC/s cuto'ff^^Tj^^ applicatiTotL^ tends, in 

areas . of overlap ; * to be somewhat ^ higher * than, in ^ areas for 
which it ^ is' Virtually the only : furid^r' availablei^ This' is an 
important fact in considering the ^signif ic^mce ; of the data 
on applications and successrratiQSv,^^^ - 

It is estimated that about : 40^ 
university departments (mainly ijh^'^^^^ schools) have 

tke approt>riate academic.^ base f rom'^which. to apply for an MRC 
grants *^; The Council has" obtairjed opinions^ from the deans^ of 
medi'ci^ne regarding the aptitude of tKeir faculty tor medical 
researdh; in the deans' judgement , about 7Q per cent are 
. wor;th ■sup ting for research purposes (Fhis/ would make 
about 2800^ of the 4000). ; Of the s^, about two thirds, ac- 
cording to" MRC staff ^ obtain : research support through the/ ^ 
Council -■ ^ .that Would make 1850; rather more than the ^1656 
officially istated to be receiving support in 1978/79V The 

■ ' -icjj •;■ ■ ■ ■ . •■ 
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latter figure suggests that- about 40 T>e% cerit'bf eligible; 
fa^culty are re'Cfeiyirig MRC -^suppor^ ; ^owe of , these ■ will also * 
be -obtaining funding from other agencies cbn'currerftly* Bat 
•perhaps fhe- most telling datum is ithat in 1980/81 the 
Council intends to award "only about #70 new grants" , that , 
is, " grants to beginuing reseatchet«~ or to seasoned re- 
s;earchers ja^o are not simply •proposing continuation of a 
project already funded in previous ypars^ ^Currently , in the 
*'n6tw ^:^tsj category, _^ only abbut |one applicant; in four is, 
successful'. , ' . • 



V It is apprppriate now to returfn,to our general proposirff; 
tion/ that ^Canadian university faculty .have access / . to exj|'|^ 
.teiriial funds - for the' support of .itheiE research. Frpm ;C(ur | 
STjfyey of the policies* aiid practices of' the thr^, councils j ^ 
relating to the standard *form off grants, we " miay i^fe'r thati^! 
the proposition means^ very different things "in dif f ereti^-^ . 
disciprine-area'S;. In* the humanities and-so'cial sciences:,''" 
research^ support is relatively' easy to obtain but many.;> 
projects do not. rely on them or do so' only for a short ) 
period of time in relation to the-^dife of the^pro j.ect ; the' 
proportion of faculty applying for and receiving grants is 
small_» In the natural scl^ces,,' very lit tle resear^ch cati" Tje 
conducted wifhout external^ suji^^ort ; l^uc^h support is fairly 
easy tp obtain as long as. a. researcljefr ^ihtains a satisfac- 
tory level qf productivity though the amounts obtained may 
be less than hoped for by the applicant and may severely 
limit ^the^scale of the'work'in which he engages. In- en- 
gineering the situation is similar 'though the readier- 
availability of contract re^Search reduces the .faculty memb- 
er's dependence on NSERCl ^In ,\the biomedical ^ield, grants 
are quite hard /to come by and depend more. ^ than, in the phys- 
ical ^"sciences" on the substance of thevprbject; but research 
is funded at a level adequate to. the pro ject, ;.and those who 
do not obtain ^ MRC grants may nonetheless , be succ^essful ~ * 
depending on the area in which they wdtk — in obtaining 
support from other agencies. >^ : ' . ^ ' ■ [ 

/ Now, let' us look at this set of facts from a different 
angle, from/ the university's perspective rather than that of 
the researche 



To maintain high standards in teaching the university 
needs an academic Staff who are actively cpntributing to the 
extension of knowledge and the furtherance of scholarship. 
The availability of external research funds^ has assisted the 



universities", enoripously in the recruitment of ■ an active 
faculty. This was a partioularly importc^nt factor in the 
expansion of a decade ' ago, when . deans and departmental 
chairmen could - — and - .did ~ point to the high succesis • 
ratios 'in the council's grants- programs as- evidence of thfe* 
^asy availability of: research assistance. Corfversely, the ^ 
experience df\ the ' seventies (in. which research support : 
tVirough the -grantii^ councils has * dwindled, . especially in 
'the natural scienjps and -engineering) has been a major 
handicap in ensuring the retention of the most dynamic^ and 
productive faculty. The problem has not been that fvyery good 
researrchers harve been unable to obtain external funding, but 
rather that the scale and coiic^entration of the funds avail- ^ 
able has , been .such- as to leaVe foreign (particularly U.S.) 
universities in^ far superior position.' Pne*may^ propexly 
conclude that iSj^the recruitment and cetentibn of staff, 'the 
availability oF atdequate external resea^h funding is of ^ 
-^fundamental importance, and that the, Canadian record has* 
beerwnixed — following very largely, the budgetary -^fortunes 
of tne granting councils^* " 

■;'•>■ ' ■->v,./'.-. ; . , 'v'. ' \ ' .;■ . .■■ 

^ Research . funding ialso affects university staff ing in 
another ways . ^tside 'the humanities and the social sci-v 
ences, most facul.ty members are dependent upon antjual or 
biennial *(or ' occasionally' less frequent) renewal their 
grants .if< they are to. remain active in research. ] The coun- 
cils, with^ their networks of ' assessor's and. consultants , 
constitute a valpable external mbnitoring agency on the 
research performarTce of /university faculty. The councils' 
decisions, of course, are. not infallible — for this reason- 
any near-monopoly situation in research, funding is regrett- 
able but they do dffer a means of identifying, at a. 
relatively early stage in their careers, t?hose whose re- 
search promise is slight. /Negative decisions taken by an 
outside^^body are not immune to charges .of favouritism or 
parti pris , but external assessors -arfe les^ suspect in these 
regards than are a person' s. colleagues from within his own - 
department.-; In the latter, personal friendships and animo^ 
sities inevitably arise; moreover, expertise in a .particular 
faculty member's field may be lacking, and professional 
judgements m^y correspondingly be open to charges of in- - 
eptitude.' These considerations do not ap^^ly, or apply only , 
---with diminished force, to the peer .reyi.ew proc.esses under- 
' taken' by the granting councils. When a junior faculty 
member is unable to establish himself as a researcher of^° 
high' repute among his peers, as would te implied by inabil- 
ity to obtain external funding — it should ;be recalled that 
here we are discussing the situation outside the humanities , 



and. social sciences ^ he is thereby discouraged from con- 
tii(juing, to pursiie an. academic career. I« addition, whfen a 
(fe^5ision oh renewa.1 of appointment Qrr on a tenure applica- 
tion comes up, staff ing committees , departmental chai/rra^n, 
and deans could - scarcely ignore it if* tlie pandidat^^ was 
unable obtain external refsearch support. 

Put simply, . a faculty member who- does not engagj^evin ' 
research ~ reflective enquiry and/or digging at the front- 
ier ~ is deadwood. Anything that assists a un|\?T*sity in 
identifying these people, and in removing ttiem, i;s an^ele-r;, 
* ment' in solving one of the ^university ' s most in'tr actable* 
» problems. This day be one of the contfibutioqs njade by the' 
peer reviet^ system employed granting coWcil$ for, the 

assessment of- research support apjplicatipns.. I]t^ iis . liraitec} v^^^ 
contribution, though, because a negative assessment TQay'rcomfe 
too la-te in an individual's career'. Another limitation is 
that the /character of research and scholarship in /the huma- 
nitieis and s5ci^l. sciences is such that' n^ny faculty mem- ., 
bers, pgr^haps excellent ones, seldom have occasrion to submit 
their; wJ^k to . external appraisal for fesearch funding pur- 
poses, ai^/is routine in some disciplines-. , J 

The policies of the" granting councils also affect^ 
Canadian^ universities 'and the characteristics of the Canad- 
ian reseach system in ways not related to staffing The 
. councils' practice of spending tlie bulk of their research- 
support budgets on grants to individual faculty,, to cover 
direct costs ^ly>' contributes to: / ■ - ^"^y /^' ' • 



?--^the condu^it of researc^h through a large, number of 
. individually directed projects rather than ^hrou^ the 
concerted erf forts of research teams ^nder the direc- 
tion of aczadem/ic entrepreneurs; . 

'-requality of status among academic staff, or a prestige 
ranking among them based pri achievement rather than 
occupancy ^of academic onairs or the vholding of honori^® 
f ic-administratlve pqsiltioris; . - 

—Jthe Strengthening of faculty ' independence vis-a-vis 
the university administration; 

--the scattering of research facilities and activities 
.among the universities , though not evenly so; 

—the development of Canadian scholarship - and science 
neither on ,the basis of deliberate specialization nor 



of planned comprehensive > coverage of major areas of 
enquiry iS 

—the orientai;ion of Canadian scholars and researchers^ 
: . . to an [ internat iotfal academic community and the in- 
.>' 'telle ctual and scientific problems, which preoccupy it, 

. .rather than to specif icaliy ' Canadian^ problems, needs,, . 
" or goals," 'or to th^^needs/pf iodustry^fend techr\olog- 
* ^ leal > developinervj: . ' ^ 

It, would be foblish to contend /that all thesle teaturea of 
Canadian academia are traceable imiquely to th6, practices' o£ 
the granting councils; still, ' these features are all linked ^ 
ti3 /.the/ free-lancing, role ' of ^ fi^ulty in research; and-; this iti- 
turn Is made possible* by' th^^i^ilabllity bf ^" standard -.form", 
'grants. The couricils' rolte In the\ administration of th^s 
grants has been largely ^passive* .or reactive, /Leaving the ' 
initiiatlve to :^the appilicant,^ It . irs/ in the imi vers l.t>r>; , 
interest to assist not to restrict, its faculty- in obtain-^ 
ing &cte|-rial -support' for" their research activities • Thus 
the^ direction^ researi:h ' tn the university and to some., 
extent diirriculum development as well, fpllow the , in- 
tellectual' tastes and predilections •j^f ;^the staff and -are- 
very little siib'ject- to.-direction .by depaytmentlal Chairmen, 
institute directors, or .^etiloV ; admiuistratiye: off icers. 
This ^ is o£ie/:of - the major. ' f^ctoXs to bear /^ in mind in any • 
discussion .of" the rationalization Vo& 'University systems..^nd 
the choice pf ar^as =of speciklization<^ for. individual in- 
stitutions. ^ / " " ■ ' c ■ ' ' // 

2,4, 2.1.2' Grants to instltutiansy ;^ » - / ^ 

A portion of the grantitig councils' re searcl>x< support 
• funds' havd' traditionally gone , - not directl^o the V re- 
searchers^ but to institutions. Xn so^ae ca^es the ef^ of 
these grants 'on the universities, -' indiA^^ cqllec- 
'":tively, has been very.^,dif f erent.fr^ described 
in the 'prdvJLous. sectionr. / ' ' ■ : ' ' 

The councils' grant^s" to^^^ 
summarized in '. Table II-I K-^ A rather large -number 'qf pro^ 
grams 'have^beeh grouped together in this:VtableVunde|r five 
headings;, of which'only the general refeearcli -grants" c^te^^^^ 
gory has been labelled ' ih , accordance with 'established , usag^. 
Although it - is inconvenient to coin new terms, -ther^ wa& 
really -no choice aboUtVit, since there is no standard 
nology-.; . .■"'/•!'' ; ' •' ' ■ V ' ^\ 
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General research grants are. grants to the president of 
the university, and are allocated -within the institution 
at his discretion. ' The size of the aggregate graAt is 
based on a- formula which reflects the dollar volume of 
grants awarded *to faculty at "the institution concerned. 

General research grants *are , a device to supply the ^ 
university with' a small - fund for ' aissisting faculty who- 
did not obtain ttieir own grants, for "topping up" grants 
where necessary for th^ purchase of equiptoent br wKere 
otherwise :'jjidged desirable, for maintaining facilities 
and equipment used in several research projects (i.e., 
/for covering somie pdr-tiori of indirect costs of re~ 
searQh), or for other purposes. 

y In the case of SSHRC, the Council does not Itself 
review -applications for less than $2500 (a sum which can 
easily coyer the direct non-salary costs of » certain 
projects in the humanities and social sciences, though 
such an amount would be risible in the ' natural- sciences 
and in biomedical research). The universicies are 
expected to make their own grants where less than $2500 
is Involved; the S^SHRC general research grant provides 
them 'with a means of doing so. This arrangement prer- 
•>sumably explains the relatively high proportion of tha. 
SSHRC budget which goes to this j>articular program. It 
is not really a very satisfactory arrangement:, since it 
encourages applicants to ask for more than $2500 if they 
can credibly do so. Moreover, there is unlikely to be a 
close correlation between the sums granted for expensive 
projects and the need for suppoi^ting \ a large number of 
inexpensive ones. F6r example,*, a single project based 
on survey research c^n easily cost >the same ^as a life- 
time , of scholarly work in libraries. 

No doubt the general research grain ts programs 
involve, some inequities in allocation of funds among* 
institutions. They' also place a premium ~ from the 
university's point of view if not from that of /the 
individual researcher ~ on expensive projects. Against 
these disadvantages must be placed the Evident need for 
discretionary research funds for^ administration .within 
the un liters ity, if for no ; other reason than that the 
granting councils can. make mistakes. Apart' fr6m. these 
general : considerations, and the Tather nebulous conclu- 
sions one may draw from thefia, it does not see^a poss:ible 
to identify a specific impact which the general research 
grants are likely to have on university development in' 
Canada ♦ * . ' 

Equitable treatment grants . One disadvantage .with the 
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scheme of research support based on standari! form grants 
is that the . established universities -V may be able to 
capitalize on the fa^dt ethat they got a head start:- an, 
initial advantage may be self-reinforcing. Although Hhe 
concentrati^ion (5f -research facilities .may have its ad- 
vantages, it may also result in ineguitajjle treatment^of 
certain institutioris and may feed :a grievance of certain 
regions where there' are few long-established universi- 
ties. " The result may be a regional imbalance in. the 
allocation of federal research md'riies, as shown in Table 

11-12. ' '] " ^ ■ ''^ ' \ ' 

To qompensate for this inconvenient situation, tw6\ 
of the councils make grants to universities which appear 
to stand iTk heed of beefing up their research establish- 
ments and' research performance. I have labelled these 
"equitable treatment grants". 

the >|RC V Development -grants fall into tKis cafe- 
gory.. They are "designed primarily -to assist in' the 
recruitment or establishment of new faculty members with 
a major Interest 'in' research in those schools of . medi-' 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy where . research actj.vity is 
thought to be inadequate from the standpoint of the 
contribution it should make to professional education 
and health' care**. (Canada, MRC, 1979: 75.) The Council 
makes a list of eligible schools, revised annually, 
which may take advantage of its development grants. 

MRC Development Grants cover the costs "of major 
equipment;, operating funds for a two or three year 
perio4. (^ter which . researchers are expected to enter 
the regular competition for operating grants), and 
salary support for as many as ten years. _ These grants 
are made on condition that the appointee spend at least 
half his time on research, * including supervision of 
graduate students.; : .In some cases salary support is 
offered for visitors -vrtio will b^ at ithe^^^^ 
a period of six weeks to one year. 

A program of Reg||onal Development Grants ofjEered by 
NSERC is in some ways analogous to the: MRC development 
grants program, but it is made available only to two 
specified categories of university: French language 
institutions in Quebec, and small universities; in New 
Brunswick and .Nova. Scotia. According to NSERC, ' "The 
general o'bjectives of the Regional Development Program 
are to create, restore, or improve the environment for 
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res^^^/^in certain ^ regions ; where , in ^the national 
intepest ,' the need and yalue of doing sot- is ' clearly 
evident, and where the Council's pther prog ranis are not 
effective in accomplishing this objective" (NSERC, 1979: 
44)y Some of the grants are awarded to university 
presidents for a series of identified activities; *l9thers 
are ^warded to individuals as leaders, of research 
. group^ A previously existing NRC* program of "special 
assistance to small universities'' has been discgntinued , 
being in part absorbed into the. regional development 
grants program..^ ^ 

SSHRC has no. program similar to the MRC Development 
Grants or the NSERC Regional Development Grants. 

' Research appointments . Grants supporting the 
appointment of staff to research positions, with few if 
any responsibilities in other areas, are made only by 
the Medical Research Council. Although, salary suppo!rt: 
is provided also through other programs > by each of the 
granting councils, the distinctive feature of the two 
programs described below is that universities are sup- 
Iplied the means to make' research appointments , outside 
the .context of a particular projjgct or deve^jopment 
scheme, for ^ period of several years. The awards are 
valid only for naipSd incumbents; that ^ is, they^C's 
involvement ±s more extensive . than merely augmenting a 
university's staff complements on condition that those 
appointed spend their time oh research. 

In 1956 the MRC inaugurated the Assdciateships Pro- 
gram , now called the Career Investigators' Program . It 
pays the salar^Hs^^f . a few outstanding individuals for 
whom research is a j§ull^ time career* Appointments are 
for five-year terms, renewable until regular retirement 
age , and. may be transferred to another university if 
both universities agree.- The university undertakes to 
supply adequate space and research facilities, and to 
give the investigator an appropriate academic rank. The 
non-salary costs of research are met through regular 
research grants, . for which the investigator applies on 
the same basis as other University faculty. 

The Council stopped making new awards under the 
Career Investigators program in 1975. It is an expen- 
sive-program, and entails a heavy ' long-term commitment. 
Even if it were given high priority, not more than one 
or two appointihiBnts could be made in any given-' year. 



One dlE the original purposes of the program, to demon- 
strate the value* of 'having high quality fullrtime re- 
searchers on the faculty of medical schools, had bee*h 
a,qhleved, by • the early , .'seventies. This made dis- 
continuance easier. .On the other hand, those ndw/hp Id- 
tng appointirients as Career Investigators will remain 
eligible to apply, for renewals, and'the program is not 
exj^cted to be fully phased out until after the turn of 
the century. 4t 

"The MRC ifeolarships * program provides for five-year^ 
research appointments on a full time basis. In most 
respects it is- analogous §o the ^Career Investigators, 
program, though* MRC Scholarships are non-f enewable and 
their purpose is 'somewhat different. An underlying 
consideration is that, djfferi a researcher of outstanding 
promise may be swamped by\ teaching duties in his first 
years as a_ staff member . Scholarships^ 
pirograin is intended to launfcW> a person, on a. research 
'career ,/o|i' the assumption that he will': be an established 
•researcher - at the conclusion of t^^JiveVyear term, 
during which he will normally be appdinted at the raxik 
ot^ assistant professor . It is presumed that wh6n: the 
five years are up, he will be;i,able to take on the normal 
range a university faculty, member's dutie's and still- 
* continue his research, supported no doubt by the usual 
troop of graduate students and post-docs. 

Facilities and equipment (purchase ; and giaintenance) . 
Standard form 'grants cover the purchase of equipment 
Which, is reiquired for . a researetf /project . However, 
where the costs .ar*e large (over $5000 for NSERC, or over 
$10,000 for MRC) a separate or adLditibnal application 
for equipment is required. ; . ■ ^ 

' ' NSERC Equipment Grants are applied for, as are 
standard form grants, by individuals or teams of re- 
searchers. On the other hand the. university must sup- 
port^ all applications by providing infopnat ion on its 
equipmen^-purctiase priorities and inust supply a list of 
similar equipment already available within^ the univer- 
sity or'^therwise accessible to its staff. In fhe case 
of major 'installation ''grants (over $200,000) a letter is 
.^required from the president of the university , . indicat- 
. ing the importance that* the university places op * the 
proposed equipment or facilities*^ He must alsb indicate 
tli^ extent to which the university itself proposes to 
provide support in 'the form of financial commitments. 



space, purc|iase of ancillary equipment, and funding of 
technical support staff. »In vieWo of the support neces- 
sarily provided .by . the university for NSERC .equipment 
grants, and since the equipment onay. frequently be used 
for a number of different, projects by researchers hot 
actually applying for it,, it seems appropriate to regard 
equipment jgrants as going to the institution rather than 
to the individual applicant(s) . g 

■ ■ * ' " ■ '•. • . . . ■' 

In the case of MRC Major Equipment Grants , there is 

little . ambiguity about the' recipient of ^the avferd^ 
Applications may come from ' individuaL resfearchers , but 
the grants. themselves "are normally dade in the name of 
the head of the department, or other appropriate func- 
tional group within the institution,^ since it is the 
intent of Council that, while the: n6eds of the principal 
us^r or users wio submitted' -the application-' should 
receive priority, the maximum effective use is made of 
the facility by othe«^ qualified investigators" (Canada, 
MRC, 1979: 28). The Council also notes that' very large 
installat±bns may ^ be provided on the und'erstanding that 
they will be established as regional oj: national faci^ 
litiesj with special arrangements made for services to 
be provided to ottier investigators. 

V The effect of equipment grants on university de- 
velopment may J>fe similar, in niany cases to the impact -of 
standard forni grants (see Section 2. 4, l,^bove) 
With the ^larger litems of equipment, however , the effect 
is to build up centres 'bf concentration" v^ich in some 
cases wiir* have a powerful impact on the , type of work 
done in the department or university where the equipment 
is located. ^ 

Where, this sort of concentration ha;s occurred, 
NSERC also supports the running costs of research faci- 
lities ( " Core Grants " and until recently ^ " Institute 
Grants ") . The Council notes that the purpose of the 
Core grants p^gram ig to assist in the maintenance and 
operation of "very major special research facilities 
which would not otherwise be viable in Canada" (Canada, 
NSERC, 1979: 20). . 

Concerted* action grants . The MRC is the only one of the 
granting ^councils to retain— outside the strategic 
grants programs described in Section 2.4. 2. 3.2 any 
program aimed at bringing together and supporting teams' 
of researchers who are expected to develop a position of 



leadership ±xi a reasqnably broad area of enquiry. 

The MRC Groups pro|ram suppdrj^s^ collabpratiye work" 
over a period* of years* "in what appear to be especially 
productive areas" (Canada i MRC, 1979: 73). The program 
offers regular research support plus, where necessary,' 
the salaries of ' investigators directing the* work. of a 
group. Applications are made by " the president of the 
university, wfto must guarantee adequate space, facili- 
ties, and academic recognition for members ^ the^roup. 
these are negotiated grants, f n / the s^hse ^that the 
universities consult with Council staff durifig develop- 
ment of an applixiation. ^ 

• The NRC's^Ne^otiated Development Grants , terminated 
in 1^76 after ten years of existence, were similar to 
the present MRC Group grants in. rationale and ' coverage. 
On the other hand the NRC's Negotiated Development 
Grants were rather . more in the character— «f "seed money" 
than continuing support. * Jhe university had to commit 
itself,' for example through its ^staffing pplicies,: to 
the long-term support /"of eoncert^d' effort in the area 

. developed with the assistance of^NRC. Naturally, this, 
feature of thfe program made it less attractive to the 
universities wl^eri general provincial funding started to 
decline (In real terms)' during the 1970's; and the 

^ provincial governments generally disliked be^^ 'saddled , ■ 
by virtue of an agreem&nt between the raive^|GLt:ies and a 
federal granting'' agency, with a long-term financial 
commitment.. No doubt these disadvantages c8^tributed to 
fhe ^1976 decision to drop , the hegbtiated development 
grants ..; - ■• ' 

SSHRC Program Grants and Editorial Grants , though 
described here as "concerted* action grants" are rather 
diffjj^ent in purpose from the MRC Group Grants and the 
former NRC ***Negotia ted Development: Grants. * The two SSHRC 
programs are designed to draw on an existing concentra- 
tion of scholars to accomplish specific tasks, rather 
than to develop — on a selective basis but with a . view 
to the longer term -- a capacity for excellence. , Pro- 
gram Grants support co-operative research on relatively 
large. scale projects, often involving several discipl- 
ines; Editorial Grants finance the ' preparation and 
publication of major scholarly documents such as col- 
lected works, dictionaries, and atlases. In both cases 
cover^e may include some or all of the salaries of 
principal investigators as well as the usually supported 



research costs. Applications are made after exteiisive 
consultation with Council staff;* about one in four 
proposals is accepted . (resulting, recently, in about two 
or three new awards per year). ^- \ 

It is evident that several forms of grants to institu- 
tions, especially those aiming to promote concerted action 
or financing the installation of large scale research faci- 
lities, involve the granting councils much more 4rdirectly and 
openly in ^ university development than the standard form 
grants do. To some extent, the contrast between direct 
assistance to researchers and grants to institutions - is 
unwarranted, since it would be a /mistake to pretend that 
standard form grants do not have a profound impact- on the 
character of Canadian universities and the quality, aqd 
direction of Canadian scholarship. But 'grants ' to institu- 
tions are frequently for a relatively long term, op^ finaftce 
equipment which will , be ih use for. several years, ' and the 
s^ms involved are;' typically large. Thus the granting coun- 
cils' decisions under these programs have an obvious impact 
on university development, affecting the success of par- 
ticular institutions in achieving a pJSition qf leadership, 
both generally and in specific areas of academic and scho- 
larly endeavour. , 

^ . . . • ■ . ' ^ • 

2.4.2.2' Research Support from Sources ^ 
Other than the Granting Councils 

Of the total of sponsored research income, rather more 
xTian half- about 58 p^er cent according to university 

financial reports comes from agencies other than the 

fedferal granting councils. But it is very difficult to 
''characterise these funds, for example, by type or scale of 
^project,, contribution to project cost , or method of alloca- 
tion... It ;*is not even possible to say what proportion- of 
these funds take tiie form of /project subsidies as opposed to 
the support^^^ research personnel, . contributions to in- 
frastructure, ^-^x^ largely undirected reseaxcti resources. It 
is -^:e;::^o]crespond hazardous to generalize about the impact 

of' s^idl^;^ research support on the universities or on univer- 
sity "development . 

■ ' ^ ". ' ■ ' '■ ■ ■ " ' , . " . ' ' ■ 

Stillv^^^ ;1 can arid should be said that almost all re- 
search furidiiig other than through the granting councils is 
focussed , ^on . .part^.cular areas of enquiry, generally, those 
with a direct appli;cation to topics or problems of specific 
concern to thev.spbtiscir. As a result, this form of funding 
is vitally important to certain universities and to certain" 
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* departments or facultTies. For example, faculties of medi- 
cine rely heavily oil, funding from, the federal Department of 
Health and Welfare (which alone supplies about $12 million 
in ''research support to^th'e univepities) and provincial- 
departments of health. . * ^ 

Faculties of agriculture and schools of ^ veterinary 
medicine ^re similarly dependent on massive support from 
departments of agriculture. A case in point is that of the 
University of Guelph. Guelph, wjiich was founded on the base 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, obtains 19 per cent of 
its total' operating- income from provincial research support, 
most of ''its presumably from the Orvtarib Department of Agri-*^ 
' culture. Provincial funics alone put ^Guelph among the top^ 
three universities in Canada, if insti|:utions be ranked by 
percentage of. operating income attributable to sponsoring of 

•research. ' ^ ' » S 

1-. . - • . ..^ 

Mare generally,- faculties' of engineering (where -familiar 
rity and experience with industrial problems are needed for 
effective teaching in some' subjects) are said to derive ' 
atout » half their* research support from industrial and 
government contracts .P In some other part^ of., the univer- 
sity, say, in departments of economics and in faculties of 
law, the reliance on contract and "mission-oriented" re- 
search is /not as great- as in engineer\^, medicine, or 
agriculture; but contract ^ work and consultancy . may still, 
within limits, cdmplement "pure" or "free" research and 
contribute to ^high quality performance in instruction. 

The general^ point is that within certain parts of the 
university, existing establishment? and activities could not 
be sustained, and/ or pe'tformance would decline in quality, 
without the availability of contract and appliexi -research 
funds, and ^ form of ^research entrepreneurship which enables 
university faculty to tap these sources of support. One may 
go further: where such funds are available, ' grov/th and 
development is possible even in times. of general financial 
stringency ~ though it should be noted that in= t;bces,e cases 
development tend's to teflect priorities established outside 
the university. ' . " 

Selective development, not subject: to effective control 
or direction by university senates or governing council^, is 
the more likely to occur when "targeted** i;esearch support is 
readily available but . undirected , funds "to support good 
research initiated by competent investigators in fields of 
their own choice" are. in short supply. This would be eveij 
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more true when, in .conditions of general penijOEy, contract 
research, and resea^rch support - in areas 'externally desig- 
nated as having special prt^^rity, are available under, more 
generous conditions than apply to run-of-^the-mill research t 
grants i» The most obvious case is where, for certain pro-* 
ject5,' research supp^ort carries a stipend for the principal^ 
i,nvestigator(s)Jbut most .research grants^ do not. Under such 
:/ibnditions successful research entrepreneurs,- and the de- 
H^^artments which' provide them with office, lab, and title 
acquire a measure of independence within the university 
which, other, faculty ancj departments 'are unlikely to have. 

JBhe ramifications of the selective availability of 
external research support, on a basis which may yield prga- 
ttizational and individual, rewards , may wel^ be extensive. 
Curriculum structure, the faculty's cdnceptiori of the role 
,of-^ the university in society and of the functions and re- 
/sporisibilities of its teaching staff — "^even prevailing 
notions of what; scholarly work entails^ — will be affected. 

I, The most negative construction one can put on 'this is vthat 
the universities may become intellectually barren as their . 
faculty are enticed into acacdemically trivial pursuits. - 
Still, it\ must..^e remember.ed' that the^ Charydbis to this 
particular Scyll^ is the is'olation of. the university from 
the \ieeds and concerns of the society which susta^s them, 

*^ and indeed, from the needs anti^cohcerns of their ^jim stu- 
dents . ; ■ / * • 

One must be conscious of potentially dei^te)cious effects 
of certain farms of tesearch funding; .but rhe ivpry tower 
response, which shuns all contract ^unds ^nd, directed' re- 
search subsidies, is not i^imply old—fashioned: It^fails to 
recognise that in^ some disjpiplines good qtiality ..work re^ 
quires close links between the -univetsities: and' other in- 
stitutions, just as for some scholarly- work abs^traction from 
the immediate and the transient^ is a basic prerequisite of 
. excellence. . . . ^ .'"^ 

2.4*2.2.1 Government ^nd industry: Joint 
funding of applied^research 

The main concern of the provincial governments in. the 
funding of university research' appears to lie with the 
support which research can give to economic development 
and/ or to the provision of certain government- services as in 
health care and education.. Some of the provinces are'^ ap- 
parently worj^e^ about the impact which federal funding of. 
research may^^ve on university development and on univer- 
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sity operating costs, and this impels them towards defining 
a provincial research policy. Nonetheless their actual 
involvement in research funding has -hitherto been pretty 
much limited tp the support of "targeted" research. Concern 
with assisting In industrial development through the acqui-- 
• sition. of appropriate kno^l^dge an^ technique predominates: 
immediate, practical goals are what mainly motivate 'provin- 
cial governments in research matters. 

■ -V • ■ • v ■ , ' ■. ; , ■ • * 

Naturally, this is true too of. industry; and several 
j federal government departments share the research concerns 
of the provincial governiients^and industry. 

One' consequence of the desire to "Svfimulat'e those re- 
search pr^j^ects which it is hoped will 'have, a direct and 
relatively spee'Sy iia^act on ecptiomic development has been 
the establishment of applied research institutes or centres 
within universities. This has been done on a negotiated 
basis between the universities arid one or both or/iers of 
government, sometimes with the support of industrial, as- 
sociatioivs or particular firms^ Grants for'the establish- 

, -ment of research instittites within universities, or associ- 
ated with them, -may cover capital installations, overhead,* 
space rental, and profB^sional. salaries as well as the costs 
normally eligi^]^ for research subsidies offered by the 
granting' ^ councils under their * regular .* programs. These 
^centres, once established, may be expected to be self- 
supporting through cionti^act researoh (much of it, perhaps, 
with the origirial sponsors) , <jr may continue to be dependent 
- on gj^ants \ f rom government' departments and perhaps from 

Y> non-governmental agencies. ^ 

* ' . . ' . ■ ■ . . ' ■■ ' ^'^ ■' 

From the universities' point of view, ^the attraction. of 
applied research institutes is substantial, perhaps especi- 
ally so when they are not wholly within, the university but 
are m^ely associated with it. University faculty may. then 
haVe access to the institute' s research facilities, may 
obtain regular contracts from it, and may; take advantages of 
'its location and resources to help. train graduate students. 
Part-time teaching arrangements may also be negotiated with 
institute staff, whil^ regular university staff may take on^ 
temporary (but perhaps regularly renewed) part-time posi- 
tions in the institute. All this gives greater flexibility 
in staffing and wider access to specialized resources ~ 
people and equipment. / 

If the institute is not wholly within the university, 
its professional staff will not have a claim to teniired 
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, acdd^ic ^positions and the university will not have an 
obligation to maintain research facilities if , the institute 
tifrns out to be . less -than fully sd^lf-supporting. The uni- 
versity thus need ,not enter into long term commitments 

:involviitg risk and rigidity in the allocation , of its re- 
sources. The* short term adVatitages which the presence of an 
applied research institute may bring also apply when it is 
integral to the university, though the long' term commitments, 
may be greatey. , - 

% - ^ ^> - ^ ■ ' ^ " ■ 

2.4.2.2.2 Alberta: The Heritage Foundation 
* for Medical Research 

Most' provincial sponsorship of university research draws 
upon existing facilities and talents with the aim of harnes- 
sing them for projeGts or purposes <Df^ specif ic interest to 
the provincial^ governments. ^ Ther^ . are, however ,, three" 
provincial research support programs which are designed 
mainly to develop or expand the research capacities^ of the 
universities. They are 'Quebec's FCAC program, Quebec's 
suppprt for biomedical research unner* jjje CRSQ^Cboth re- 
ferred to in the succeeding section), atJRu.ber*a's fledg- 
ling program of assistance'^to medical research using endo- 
wment income derived from the province's Heritage Fund. • 

The most spectacular recent development in the funding' 
of . research in Canada, was the establishment in November 1979 
of the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research, 
with an endowment fund of $300 million. ^ The fund has 
started to generate, an annual investment- income bf about $35 
million, the unexpended portion of which, will be reii\vested 
and will swe^^t:|4 'original endowment.;^ Conseque^htiy the 
Foundation \ will .^^be. able' in perpetuity to support medical 
research in AlbeisW in an annual dollar amount equal to 
about half the ' 197S/7 9 .budget of the Medical 'Research 
Council (that is, about one quarter of the total direct 
funding of medical research in Canada at the preserH: time). 

The Foundation is not an agent of the crown; it operates 
independently of the government and of the legislature of 
Alberta, under the direction of trustees a majority of whom 
are (after 1985) to be nominated by bodies other than the 
government of Alberta. Its independence will be further 
buttressed by a Scientific Advisory Council and by an Inter- 
national Board of Review -which' wiil assess its activities 
and policies every six years ,^ and make recommendatic^ns to ■ 
the trustees. « 
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It l,s as yet too early to describe in any . detail .the 
operations or policies o£^ the foundation, Which is only now 
planning its operations. Nonetheless some indications of^ 
its futhre role are already available. The main thrust at 
least in. the first few- years will be to expand the number 
and quality of medical researchers in Alberta and to pro- 
vide them with ' basic * facilities for their work. Premier 
Lougheed has spoken of bringing expatriate Alber tans (mainly 
in the United States) back tb their home province by offer- 
ing them research appointments and the .^steady financial 
supiport which career researchers require, ^helping to make 
Alberta "a brain'^ntre" * for Canada. The Foundation will 
pay salaries of * researchers, o and will equip and renovate 
research laboratories or centres, as welL as meeti^ig their 
operating costs. But, at. least in the first years \.pf it'S^ 
operation, the Foundartion is not expected to make ckpital ' 
expenditures — the basic plant is largely in place, with 
room for expansion of ejcisting activities — nor is it 
intended to syppo.rt research projects along the lines of tjie 
MRC operating grants. 

Since the Foundation will J)uild up infrastructure and 
support people rather than projects, the researchers sup-, 
ported through the Foundation will be seeking operating . 
funds from MRC and voluntary associations such as; the Heart 
Foundation br the Arthritis Society. This pplicy tnay not at 
first place very severe additional . demands on these funding 
agencies, since indications are that the Foundation will 
. proceed slowly to build up Alberta's research capacity (so 
that for^he first few years the bulk of the annual^ income 
will b^ reinvested); but obviously in the longer term the 
complementary funding required of ; MRC and the voluntary 
agencies mAy be substantial if the Foundation doe^ not 
itself award operating grants on a large scale. . In Xhat 
case, particularly as the real value of the investment 
income diminishes through inflation, it may appear that the 
size of the endowment ~ large as it is ~ may eventually be 
judged inadequate. In that case the Foundation has already 
been invited to ask for m(?re. 

There have been some rumours that the Alberta, governpient 
might, be receptive eventually to creating other research 
funding trusts on an endowment basis. There have, however, 
been no significant indications of an early move in this 
direction. Were this to happen, in the natural sciences 
and/ or in the humanities and social sciences, the impact on 
Canadian university research and on Canadian universities 
generally could be pervasive. . In the event of a general 



Alberta inlftiative in research funding along the lines 
suggested -by the creation of' the Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research, two developments \>ould be of especial 
.ii^portance. One is the migration of brain' power to Alberta, 

both from rest of Canada and from abroad the source 

of recruitment naturally being very important, from th^ point 
of view of other Canadian universities. Another is the 
increased . demiand on the funds of the federal' granting , coun- 
cils* The councils could scarcely, without a quantum jump 
in the financial resources at their disposal, -meet the 
reasonable and legitimate demands oi first-rate Albqrta 
researchers withc^t rejecting meritoridus applications from 
other parts of the country. ' 
'*■■■■-'. * 

All this' is, outside the medical field, entirely specu- 
lative. There are Alberta crown corporations and government 
departmetits which offer contracts and some grants to uni- 
versity researchers , but except in the energy field their 
research support is not disproportionate in scale to what is 
available from funding agencies in some of the other pro- 
vinces; nor does 'the Alberta Research Council or. any otheY 
agency have a distinctive role in strengthening the pro- 
vincei's general research capability. The government is of 
course concerned with specif ic purposes such as the. de- 
velopment of the oil sands or the support of Alberta agri- 
.culture . But this merely emphasizes that outside the bio- 
medical field , Alberta research policies are broadly compa- 
rable the research support policies of provinces such*as 
British Columbia and Ontario. The truly distinctive pro- 
vince In research matters is Quebec. 

2.4.2.2.3 Quebec: FCAC and CRSQ ^ . . v 

For two decades,, the Quebec government has been ''engaged . 
in a vast effort to advance the social arid economic position 
of the Francophone majority within the province: . in' the 
fitst instance to "catch up" with Anglophone Canada in 
technological achievement and industrial development, and in 
the longer run to stimulate the building of a resolutely 
' modern society , distinctive in^'lts values and its institu- 
tions as well as in its language,. These aspirations give 
the support of research an entirely different significance, 
and character from what obtains in other provinces. 

One goal of research funding in Quebec has been to place 
Francophone^ researchers in a better position* to compete for 
federal awards through the granting councils and other 
departments and agencies. Another has Ij^een to idetitify ^au6 



pursue objectives of which it is inteMed will contriobute. to 
social development (epahofuissement)* under the guidance of 

the state* . > • * ^ 

> ^ ... * , . "» . , J? .. 

The earliest initiatives were 4n the ^bioiiiedical field. ^ 
The Quebec government's role in health-related research is 
described in a "gre^ii paper", Pour une politique quebecbise 
de la recherche scjentifique (Quebec, Ministre,» d'Etat dVi* 
developpemeht culturel, 1979:. 135-6): |V / 

C'est le goiiyernement federal qui, par les programmes de 
subventions du-.Conseil de recherches medicaies du Canada 
(C.R.M.C.) et . du ministere de la Sante nationale et du 
Bien-etre. social, a long temps ete le principal bailleur 
• de fonds de la recherche medicale au Quebec, du moins en 
ce qui a trait, aux jfr.ais ^ directs. De spji cote, le 
ministere quebecois des Affaires scre^t^es"^ defraie la 
majeure par tie des couts ihdirects et des^rais de basei 
en p^us. d'attribuer , lui aussi, des bourses et <ies 
subventions. ' ■ \ \ / " 

Une .botine- partie de ces recheVches biomedicales est 
effectuee en milieux hospitallers, c'est-a-dire d^ns des^ 
, ^etablissements' qui" relevent de la juridiction dii: 
ministjere des Affaires sociales. Celui-ci poursuit une 
.politique amorpee dang les ^nni^es- 60 par le ministere de 
la Sinte: cettei politique vise a permettte aux 
chercheurs bio-medicaux . f r^ncophjsn^s d'acquerir un. 
^niveau general d^ excellence ^comparable a celui de leurs 
confreres angIoph6nes,longtempsnettement favorises par 
les modes federaux de financement. Au long , des annees," 
le Conseil de 1^ recherchfe medibale du Quebec, cree en 
1964, et I'oirganisme qui I'a ;remplace en 1975, le 
Conseil de la recherche en sante du Quebec, otit adopte 
diverses mesures de subvention . qui' ont • cohtribue^ au 
developt>ement . et a I'essor de la recherche bio-medicale 
en milieux francophones. C'est ainsi qu'on 'a vu emerger 
* " certains centres d'excellence ^^^j dans leurs 
specialites, rse spnt taille des reputations d^envergute 
Internationale. • ^ ' • , 

9 ■ ' . V ^ ■ * 

A more general ^initiative was undertaken in 1969 with 
the> implementation of.^the FCAC program (Formation des 
chercl^eurs et action coi^certee). . The program, which is run 
by the Ministry of Education, is aimed at^ strefigthening the 
overall reseafch performance and research; capacity of 
Quebec's universities^ particularly the 'Frenph- language 
ones. Policy-Tnakers were and still are concerned* about the 



ivailability of knowledge and skill upon which Quebec in^ 
iustiry and. government may draw; The. FCAC .program seeks to 
)uild up research resources by concentrating on the support 
»f research teams^ and, to lesser extent, research in- 
frastructure (centres jor institutes) . : ^ 

. ^Abput " two » tltJVds of TCAC ' funds ~ currently about $r6 
lillibn annually — are awarded for work' on selected themes 
leemed to have special priority, so that the program has the 
tppearance of being more oriented towards meeting a set *of 
lef ined ob jectives than is the ^case «\fLth the mait^ programs 
idministered by the federal granting councils. . On the other 
land, the themes, selected are quite broadly , defined^ Ex- 
tmpl^s are "resources", "economic development and planning", 
tnd "Quebec civilization and culture" . The breadth of 
lef initlon, gives substantial freedom both to applicants and 
:o the peer-group selection committees The result may be 
.ess restrictive than would at first appear. 

, : - ' 'o'-> . , ■ , . '„ / , . . 

One suspects ^ that the FCAC program lacks the coherence 
^hich official ^descriptions of it would like one to believe 
.t has; ittdeed the -Conseil des universites has criticized it 
:or. theV"saupoudi;age" . or thin sprinkling of its funds over 
lany-. projects, ^nd for ^its. failure to restrict the -pro- 
liferation ^of .'centres of concentration in certain fields 
mch 'as land use and planning : (amenagemerit) - and northern 
studies - (Quebec , Ministre d'Etat au developpement ctilturel, 
.97,9:c 140). Official policy is to seek further rationaliza- 
:ion in the lisfe of funds, to further emphasize teaniwork and 
tetion cpncertee , and to link the' alJ.ocation- o^' funds to the 
levelopment plans /6f' the universities. . In other words, 
•esearch funding is to support the more general objective of 
ratioha*lization and specialization of universities within a 
provincial system' (see Section* 1. 5. 2. 6» 6, above) . 

\ Administrativ^/ structures to accomplish: this goal are 
►et : out in the / 1980 white paper on scientific research 
entitled ' A Golletive Project (Quebec,. Ministre d'Etat au 
leveloppement culturel, 1980). This policy statement an- 
nounces the intention to create two ^new funding agencies for 
:he "Support of reseatrch. One agency will administer ^ the 
.ndiyidual and team riesearch grants, as well as the graduate 
'ellowships ,* which are 'now the responsibility of the Minis- 
:ry of Education through the FCAC program. The other agency 
Jill be: for health v or biomedical research, and will take 
'.harge of the grants program 6f the.Conseil d^ la recherche 
iti sante du Quebec: ;(CRSQ). Significantly, the new agencies, 
rhiich will ^ be - funded' by" . annual, appropriations , will . be 



responsible to ministers in line^ departments .(mini'stres 
sectoriels). They will operate on .the basis of peet-group 
adju4icatiori, but will*be charged wit-h the responsibility pf 
allocating research grants in accordance, with the polidies 
defined by . the ministries to which they are attached (pp.. 
146-7). Of. course, it is imRpssible to know in what detail 
the policy gxddellnes >^ issued/ or how strictly they, 

wifl be observed by; tliei selection committees. - One can only 
draw inferences frdii ^ the white paper , which makes comments . 
both .on the institutipns ■ whef research capacity Is to 

be developed, and on the substance of researcti activity. 
For example, the paper emphasizes that the teaching staff of 
the^CEGfiPs constitute a research resource which has hitherto 
been neglected, and it declares that thi^ neglect must be 
cort^cted. In addition,, the. paper indicates that afi in- 
creasing degee of direction may be given regarding the type.s 
of project which will be supported*^ in prefer to respect the 
research priori-ties of Quebec as judged by ' public agencies 
acting under the advice of experts. • . 

Indeed, if one may draw inferences from the language pf 
thW white paper, th^ intent of removing: T)fogram , management 
responsibility f rom^. * the line departments is, to achieve 
administrative decentralization rather than to insillate the 
performance of the researchr-support function from. political 
interference:; ^ the paper refers to the "efficiency" 'of 
administrative, decentralization, and remarks (p. 143): 

• This practices makes it possible for researchers to 
' occupy an important place in the selection .process , and; 
allows for a better distinction between, elaboration of. 
; policies and the management of specif it: programs. More 
- ' precisely, this gives . the gpyernmejit-aCTthorities con- 
siderably more freedom, which in turn encourages them to 
devote more time to their responsibilities in the elabo- 
ration of policies. „ 

All this suggests an intent to use the spbnspr.ship^^^; 
university research as an instrument for the achievement >^ 
goverhmentally defined goals and objective?. This inteh 
contrasts with an attitude of mind,\^ich - values the ad- 
vancement of scholarship and science, as, an activity and an 
achievement valuable in-, themselves,, or socially beneficial 
in ways which, precisely because < innovati 6^^^^ discovery 
are of the essence, are unplannable and even unpredictable. 

■' The instrumental view of researcli, ..or the desire to 
- place science in harness , is also gaining^ vogue elsewhere. 



than in Quebec. Quebec's policies . for controlling Xhe 
funding of research (which will be further examined In 
Section' 2, 4. 2. 3. 3^ below) are distinctive not because of 
their character, 'but because they have been developed to an 
extent not matched by other Canadian provinces. They also 
presage the establishment of a set of administrative 
structures which will give the state greater power of 
direction over the development of science and culture, than 
is claimed elsewhere in Canada. ^ - ! ? 

. A similar view of research exists in Ottawa, though 
there it is more spottily in evidence, and^ more loosely 
translated into administrative machinery, than appears 
imminent in Quebec. Still, the attempt to def-ine national 
priorities in research and to pursue them through remodelled 
granting councils, reflects the same mood.^s has inspired 
Quebec's definition of "a collective project" in research; 
and the research support policies of the two governments 
have been set on a collision course, in a way which one 
should not presume would be affected by an eventual change 
of Government in Quebec. ' 

2,4,2,3 National Priorities in Research? 

Over the past decade the federal "government ha& shown a 
go6d deal of interest in developing a set of riational prio- 
rities in research. Its motives have been partly to assist 
in economic development thro^gh the stimulus provided to 
technologically advanced industries, and partly to assist in 
policy formation in various areas of broad social concern or 
to xiontribute to cultural growth and the maturing of a sense 
of Canadian identity. 

.: 4 

As early as 1973 federal officials and ministers began 
to see the granting councils, and through them, the un^- 
)<7ersities, as instruiDDients of federal policy to achieve its 
objectives in research matters. This new federal perspec- 
tive was developed at the same time as the provinces: were 
becoming seriously concerned over the cost of supporting the 
universities and over the proliferation of graduate . pro- 
gramming. Consequently, the Council, of Ministers of Educa- 
tion, an interprovincial • body for the exchange of informa- 
tion, challenged the direct relationship between university 
researchers and the granting councils. This caused, to say 
the least, alarm and dismay in the universities. 

• \ The iritergovernmentdi dispute regarding research funding, 
-was patched up, in pMt. through the creation of a .federal- 

r^r'".- ^ • ■ ' '^'^ ^ . 

.•■2.A.2.3' . ; ■ • ' ^ 
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provincial :. consultative body, .the Canadian Committee on 
Financing University Research^ (CCFUR). Thereafter, the 
federal government proceeded in a more circumspect way to 
■formulate and implement a set of ..priorities In the research 
field. ' . 

A. major feature of federal policy has been the re- 
modelling of the structure and roles of the' granting coun- 
cils. The councils have . very 'recently been given, sub^ 
stanti^ally augmented budgets, with instructions to pursue a 
set of national priorities in research while continuing to 
perform their more traditional functions. The increase in 
federal reseatch^ funding in the universities appears to be 
broadly acceptabfe ..to the' provincial governments, except, for 
Quebec. Quebec claims that all research funds currently 
allocated to provincially created or supported institutions, 
sucKas universities and hospitals, should be disbursed by 

. the provincial government. Other provinces, which had 
earlier participated, in formulating the stand now articu- 
lated, in an extreme version, by Quebeq, have softened their 
position. There remains, however, some concern that "na- 
tional priorities In* Tesearch" may be assumed by some Ottawa 
officials to mean "the research priorities pf the. federal 
government". If university faculty and facilities are to 

"become in any sense instruments of national policies, the 
provinces want a ^hand in defining what those policies are. 

2.4.2.3.1 T^e MOSST initiative (1973) and 
• the creation of CCFUR , 

Early in 1973 a senior official in the Ministry of State 
for. Science and Technology (MOSST) prepared a position paper 
on the. federal funding, of university research. The paper 
proposed the solicitation and assessment of university 
research according to social needs, and among other things 
called for "the achievement of a well-balanced development 
of knowledge and of research capability in the various 
fields of science and technology". In this, the federal 
government's main agents would be the granting councils. 
The councils, the MOSST paper suggested, shou;i<d see that 
research proposals were assessed not only ^e^heiv scien- 
tific merit but' also on their relevance to council programs 
aimed at creating a comprehensive research capability in 
Canada. 

The paper also proposed that major research projects, in 
areas of government priority be undertaken. This would 
involve,, in some cases, : creating "centres of research and 
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development" established with provincial cooperation and 
participation. The centres might well be joint efforts not 
only in this sense that the federal government would seek ttie 
financial support of the provinces and perhaps of industry , 
but in the sense that the centres themselves might bring 
together researchers from university, industry, and govern- 
ment • 

' ^ ■ . * ■ • ■ ■ . ■ -i 

. The MOSST paper was coolly received by the Federal- 
Provincial Relations Office and the Privy Council Office,^ 
but was sent anyway to the provinces by its principal author 
(May. 1'973), . .They were told it was under discussion in 
Ottawa. 

.The provinces, who had grown actust6med to discovering 
that matters revealed to them by Ottawa as "under dis- 
cussion"^ had really already been settled, reacted vehement- 
ly. Under the direction of officials in Alberta and Quebec, 
a draft "provincial position paper" was prepared which, 
among other things, insisted that in funding major projects 
piroyincial or regional development plans should be respect- 
ed; that grants should cover indirect costs so that such 

* costs would no longer be borne by the institution and ulti-. 
mately by the provincial government;, that grants should not 
go to individuals but tothe institutions which employed 
them (thus providing for realistic cost control including 

' 'faculty release time ); and that all federal monies .destined 
/or educational institutions be channelled through *^the 
provincial governments. These policies wbuld apply equally 
to .grants awarded through the granting councils and to 
contracts awarded by federal government departments. In the 
case of joint pro jects between industry and the universi- 
ties, the provincial governments should be kept informed , 
^nd an intergovernmental coordinating body set up^ Finally j 
where a concerted effort to promote research in areas of 
national priority -was anticipated , the federal government 
should not create a string of new institutes, but should 
work through existing institutions — presumably the uni- 
versities for the most part— with the agreement of the 

provincial authorities concerned. 

J'- V ■ ■ . - ■ ■ 

. By Janu^;^! 1974 the Council df Ministers - of Education 
had agreed /■^c>n the text of a provincial position . paper 
which It pre3^|ted — again ^, on a confidential basis, since 
it was respoMing to a supposedly confidential document — 
to- the fedeV^i^? government . The original draft had by this 
time been td&ed ^owri somewhat. The text which was even- 
tually communicated to Ottawa called for a partnership 
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involving the two levels of government and . the universities. 
In it, the provincial ministers of education now. agreed to 
the continued payment of grants to individuals 4irectly by 
federal agencies — .the granting councils and the operating 
departments provided the provincial government was 

notified, and also, that both the employin^^ institution and 
the provincial gover.r^ent be informed when ayfederal agency 
received an application for a grant over $50,000. In other 
respects, except for one, ' the final version of the provin- 
cial positipn paper followed the earlier draft, already 
summarized. 

V The innovation contained in the final draft of the paper 
presented by, the Ctouncil of Ministers of Education (CMEC) 
was made public, in a press release (January 11, 1974) which 
read in pajjt: 

...it ^isr^ iti^rtant that the provinces preserve their 
autonomy in I. ah;: area as crucial as. r,esearch'and higher 
V education .... ' ' ' .i ' 

. The , minister's thought it important that ^ partnership be 
achieved among the federal government, the provincial 
governments and the inviversities in the matter of re-, 
search. Such a partnership is rooted in the fundamental 
premise that all parties involved will recognize^ 

(a) That there are areas of federal responsibility 
delineated by ^the constituti6n and,, therefore, 
federal authorities may pursue research related to 
these areas in conjunction with universities; but 
notification and consultation should take place 
with pifovincial authorities in order, to assure a 
balance of a^i^ties within a. university arid, 
between universities within a province; 

(b) That there are areas of joint federal/provincial 
responsibility and that research related to these 

■ . areas^ should be a matter of joint consultation and 
decision making, to protect the balance between and 
within universities, and to secure a provincial 
input arid active participation in the determination 
. ' of priorities; 

(c) That there are. areas, such as education arid natural 
resources, which are' constitutionally the re- 
sponsibility of ,3{he provinces * and that major 
federal research ^programs related to these areas 
should not take place without prior consultation 
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and the express consent pf the p^vinces concerned. 

Another important element of the ministers' position is 
that provincial policies for higher education be re- 
spected, and that .the development plans of the uni*- 
yersities as approved by the provincial authorities be 
also respected, when' federal funds are made available 
for research. 

Meanwhile, although - both the^ MOSST paper and the pro- 
vincial response were confidential^ (except of course for the 
press release, all significant sections, of which have been 
quoted), many if not all senior university administrators 
knew what was going on. Copies of the documents' had fallen 
into the hands of one of the graduate deans, who circulated 
them to his counterparts in many universities. Consequently 
within four days of the publication of the CMEC press re~ 
'lease, a deputation of university presidents and officers of 
the AUCC met' with the Prime* Minister and' the Secretary of 
St-ate to support the federal presence in matters related to 
higher education, and particularly research. The following 
month (February 1974) the AUCC presented a public submission 
to the Secretary of State which was ostensibly a university 
response to the CMEC press release. In reality the AUCC 
submission was a response to the provincial 'position paper, 
or even to the earlier drafts of this document,'; which had 
challenged legitimacy of the federal role in directly sup-^' 
porting . university research. The AUCC brief read'in part: , 

...the universities wish to deal directly with the 
federal government jusf as they wish to relate to pro- 
vincial and local authorities, to foundations and inter-^ 
national agencies in dealing with matters which cbncern 
. them. .1. The universities must have direct access to the 
federal government and its agencies in the discussion of 
research policies and, funding. Arrangements for the 
approval of research projects should be kept as direct 
an^ simple as possible.. . .members of faculty should have 
direct access to gi^anting councils, both federal and 
provincial. i 

To a person with any under^anding of the traditional role 
of the gran^ng councils and their importance to university 
faculty and ta the^ universities as instittitions — as well 
as to the quality of scholarship and sci^i^ce in Canada ~ 
the reasons for ' the universities V ala^rm will be self- 
evident. The direct relationship between university re- 
searchers and the granting councils remains of vital im- 
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portance today. 

. ' * * *■ • 

The significance of the gaffe by MOSST, and of the 
inappropriate provincial response ~ for the division of the • 
research funding function according to categories of con- 
stitutional jurisdiction is clearly, unworkable ~ is that 
the episode revealed a number of issues relating to research 
funding which ar6 (of legitimate provincial concern. Our 
recommendations presented in Chapters III and IV, will take 
account of these concerns. In the meantime, the sequel to 
the MOSST initiative deserves our attention. : 

The most tangible consequence of the whole affair was 
establishment of the Canadian Committee on the Financing of 
University Research, an intergovernmental body for th^ 
exchange of information and for making recommendations on 
policies,, programs, and procedures affecting research in 
universities. The membership of the CCFUR includes a small 
number of university administrators, . but they ' sit on the 
.Committee (togetheo: with some provincial deputy - ministers 
/and other officials) as del*egates of the provinces rather 
than as official representatives of the university community 
or any organization such as ^the AUCC. On , the federal side 
there are officials of several departments including the 
Secretary of Staters Department and MOSST, and also senior 
officers of the granting councils. 

It is doubtful that the CCFUR wi^ll become a very effec- 
tive agency for the intergcfvernmental coordination of uni- 
versity research funding policies.' It has no mandate to 
select national priorities national, in the sense of. 
being supported both by ^ the federal government and by the 
provinces ~ or to dovetail major federal projects with 
provincial plans for university development and specializa- 
tion. It is not a wor\dLng body of this sort; for one thing, 
it has'no staff (its ^taff functions being fulfilled by the 
-/secretariat of the CMEC) and it meets only three times a 
Jyear. So far its major project has been to sponsor a study 
^■jbnl^^ costs of university research, which was conducted by 
the^ Canadian Association of University. Business Officers 
, (CAUBO). It has also been instrumental in seeing to the 
•collection of data on research funding by the federal and 
the' provincial governments. 

It appears, then, that the CCFUR has started to generate 
or gather a certain amount of information which may be 



relevant to the fbrmulation of research policies. It has* 
also servecf as ,a forum for the discussion of federal poli- 
cies relating to the funding of university research,: in- 
cluding the plans of the gT^anting councils. In other words, 
it has so far served as a sounding-board for some federal 
policies, and as a clearing house for information on matters 
related to financing university research. There are no 
indications that it is likely to go beyond these ro^les. \ 
Neither the federal government nor the provinces are likely 
to want to confer any ^policy-making responsibilities upon ,an 
agency over which they do' not retain ultimate control. 

2.4.2.3.2 Remodelling the role of 
the granting councils 

. Minister of State for Science and Technology Hugh • 
Faulkner (1977: 6257): 

Is the main purpose [of university research]v to push 
back the frontiers of knowledge? Is it to train graduate 
students to be competent researchers? Should it be 
helping to solve problems posed to it by governments or 
^ industry? ...I believe the. answer is alL three. My 
. perception^ is , however , that there Has been an imbalance 
in favour of the. fAfst two at the expense of th^ third. - 
I Have reached the fccyhclusion that the jiniversities must 
begin moving more of ^their research and' ehquiry into the ^ 
mainstr'eam of ef fort%;^.imed at under st^pdLin^ . and solving 
our pressing national problems. 

• ... . . . . . .■ • . ' • • •.".■.* ' ■ > 

The laissez faire attitude to the' suppoft ,.of. university 
research has a much narrower validity tlian it once had. 
What this means is that the time has .come for a more 
activist approach by the granting councils to the de-. 
termination of research priorities and to the creation * 
of new policies and programs which will give university 

; research an even greater opportunity to respond to 
rtational needs. Bill C-26 is important because it 

' Creates a new and dynamic framework in which this vital, 
evolutionary change in the direction of [the granting]* 
councils can take place. 

Bill C-26, enacted in June 1977 as the Government Orga- 
nization (Scientific Activities) Act, was proclaimed in 
1978. It is principally known for its creation of the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council and the 



Social Sciences and HunraAities' Research Council, to take 
over the research support . functions until then performed by 
the National Research Council and the Canada Council. The 
administrative structures, however, are less important than 
the policy changes signalled by the appearance of the two 
new councils. 

Some of the intended changes in policy are summed up in^ 
Mr. Faulkner's declaration, quoted above. Others include: 
(Faulkner, 1976 and 197f): ^ " ' \ ' 

— coordination, through an Inter-Council Coordinating 
Committee (ICCC), of theV policies , programs,- and 
practices of the councils, "s^uch that council activi- 
ties^ reflect national objectives and priorities, 
support "a balanced development of knowledge and of 
research ^ capability" , and ensure "coverage of all 
^ , recognized disciplines"; 

—the concentration of research capabilities on, .a re-^ 
gionally balanced basis, through the creation of 
"centres of specialization in different disciplines or 
groups of disciplines" and by means of "an *eyen more 
: selective process" of allocating research funds "which 
will allow those relatively few individuals whose 
research is of recognized quality, at l^ast nationally 
and possibly internationally.. .to be supported well, 
perhaps better thai^i they have been in the past"; 

—the fostering of interdisciplinary research; and 

— additional funding of those council programs relating 
to a regional balance of scientific capabiliCV, na- 
tional problem areas , and the support of inter- 
disciplinary . research. (The Minister also noted,, 
.^however: "I do not want to leave the impression that 
the councils will be devoting all their resources to 
specific issues; the support of- free inquiry has a 
V firm place in council objectives and... will continue 
to have that place.") 

Each of the councils is a public corporation, an agent 
of the crown, reporting- to Parliament through a designated 
minister who is responsible to Parliament for the budget and 
administration of the council concerned. Each council 
controls its own operations and may parcel out its budget as 
it sees fit among its several programs. But the councils' 
autonomy, is limited by the fact, that they are wholly de- 
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pendent upon annual appropriai;ions from Parliament . (In 
this respect their position contrasts sharply with that of 
the. Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research.) 
Allfhough the councils are under ho statutory obligation to 
respect hints or. even polic^pronouncements made by their 
respective ministers, nor \.€ the government under any obli- 
gation ^ other than a moral and political one, to ask Par- 
liamenj: to vote them any money. For this reason they may be 
presumed to be, in more than the purely formal sense, agents 
of the crown. -^"^ 



As we have seen', the crown ~ especially , :lt seems, the 
Ministry of State for Science and Technology — has an 
increasingly clear: idea of what the granting coilncils should, 
be doing. They have been charged ^with the responsibility of 
"translating national .issues .into research objectives". 
.(Faulkner, 1977: 6275. Also, from the same source^ "The 
ctiallenge, as I say, will be for the councils toycome up 
with policies and programs which strike the right note. I 
would add that [the] universities themselves may also find 
. their ^ research policies have to be re-examined in light of 
the changing directions of council programs.") .V 

The changing directions of council prograras are _ ind'ic- 
ated by the recent appearance of strategic grants and by the 
apparent intent to expand such grants oyer the next five 
years^ ; "Straitegic grants" is the term used by these two 
councils for those grants which are made ;in areas designated 
by them as having special priority, in acqprdance with 
perceived ,national needs; MRC "subject research development- 
grants" are basically similar. \ , V 

. Strategic grants are made to researchers individdally or 
in groups J being in this respect similar to grants in what I 
have called the "standard form". But there are a' number of 
differences: strategic grants are likely to be on a larger 
scale; a higher proportion of them, support -team research 
than is the case with" operating grants; in the relevant 
SSHRC and MRC programs the coverage * (costsVmet) is:/., more 
generous; and — - this is, ^tlle.. key item — . applications are 
invited within advertised 'themes v not unl'ike "unsolicited 
proposals" for contracts awarded by. government departments . 

■ ^ • . :■ . . • 

The NSTERC's strktegic grants program is off icially: ^ 
described as follows (Canada, NSERC, 1979b:. ■17-18): ' 

; * ' ^ ■ ■ . '.'■'■';•*.' ■ • ■ . - 

This relatively new pj(:0gi:am'wa?j5 initiated by NRC with- 
V new fuhdsViri July of 5X7 ;arid' has given university 
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researchers an added opportunity, to apply their research 
experience to problems .relating a; to specif ic ^areas of 
national concern. ^NRC> identified three* such areas in 
. 1977-78, namely Energy, Environmental Toxicology and 
Oceans, and NSERC -has added Communications and Food/ 
Agriculture for the 1979-80 competition.' This program 
constitutes the core of NSERC's targeted-' research ef- 
fort.- ■ • . 

Council has used supplementary funds' provided . by the 
government, plus funds released by the termination of 
the Negotiated Development Grants program, to provide 
' significant growth in . the Strategic Grants area. The 
1977-78 budget of $2.3 millipa was increased to $7.3 
million in 1978-79 and will increase further to at least 
$10.6 million in. the current year'. 

Applications for Strategic Grants are reviewed by panels ; 
of peers with uhiversity, industry or government re- 
search backgrounds. The Council has also .commenced .a 
series of university/goyernment/industry workshops to. 
improve the focus of this relatively new initiative. It 
can be expected that in the future there will be in- 
creased attention paid .to major interdiscl^plinary ef- 
forts aimed at solving key problems identified by such 
workshops* v> \ ^ . - ^ 

The MRC and ^ the. SSHRC have' also recently initiated'D. 
strat^egic. grants programs, 'each council having selected a 
single theme for initial attention. Between them, though-; 
apparently without the guidance of the Inter-Council Coord;i- 
tiating Committee , the councils hav.^ made Canada a world ; 
lekder in cradle-to-the-grave researcly, as the MRC has shqWit- 
special interest in perinatology while • the SaHRC has mai^^ 
"■population aging" *its area- of priority. Both councils ; 
kx-pect^^^ announce additional themes for strategic grants in* 
the liear future. V / ■ \ 

University researchers have responded enthusiastically 
to the' NSERC strategic grants program. The program Jgene- 
rated-' 618 new. appU(|||tions for the 1979/80 competition, 
-involving requests for" about $24 million —- about twice the 
sum whicft. will actually,: be available. Although it is.hard^ 
to predicl the eventual level of response to the offer :;of 
strategic grants by MRC and SSHRGy;. special encouragement:.is' 
provided by the provision of ' .salary support for principal 
investigators. In the case ol.vSSHRC, a number of forms ot 
grant will support, research iiiY;thiB- areas selected (Canad^a,: 



SSHRC, 1979b: 17-18). 



^ The third . major group of programs concerns . istrategic 
grants for research on themes of national importance . Many 
of th^ independent research projects, especially team pro- 
jects- supported by negotiated grants/ deal with Canadian 

^problems. However, until the Treasury Board approved addi- 
tional funding of :$2 million ^f^r 1 979-1 9S0, SSHRC had ho, 
programs specifically directed to the study of themes of 
national importance. . The extra funds will finance new work 
on- an initial theme,v population aging, additidrial work on 

^^^^ Dictionary of Canadian Biogr aphy/ additions librat;y. 

-collections of national* significance (the latter two ; pro-' 
grams are descril^ in this ..report as "concerte^d action.^ 
grants" in the sef^tion on -"grants to institutions") and 
broad consultations tor^^^idetitdfy : ';f urther priority themes;. 
Programs in support: of ^social* sciences and humanities re- 
theme of population aging will incl.ude: / . 

-i • Special Research Grants: -/Thes^ may include paying 
for the researchers' time, (unlik^ regular research 
grants). • * • ^• 

ii* Pdst-doctoral Awards - These should aid young 
scholars to establish themselves in this newi 
field. \r- 

-V \. ■ 1 ■ . - .-^^N*^- 

i?-i • , Rer orient at ion Gr&nts - Here* the#^idea i& t:c^ h^ip 
established schold^rs to redirect tbeir studies.'; - 

iv* Research Workshops - The purpose is to aid a broadl 
range of.- scholars' and students to familiarize 
themselves with the field of population aging. 

V. Institutional Graats - These would aid universi-^ 
ties* or other-K^iistitutions which may wish \ 
organize a special' team eff oft; in some Aspect , ofll 
the/^erall theme of aging./* . 

The strategic, grants programs are given high prior i-ty in 
the five year plans presented by SSHRC and NSERC in 1979. 
Both councils emphasize tha:t the support of ' discovery- 
o^^^JJted or "free" research is basic t^ all other, programs 

'^.^search support, and that funds^nust not be diverjt^^ 
from ^ the basic progI?ams to swell the allotilent given^^^o 
strategic grants; ']?iJt,i^oth provide for rather modest^rbwty 
in regular operating grants and a' sharp increase^j^t^ 
strategic grants. -In the case of NSERC, . a tripliC^^^f'/ 



"targeted research -pXb&rams" ' ds; proposed , compared with an ' 
increa^^ of . be'tweeu/60 and 45^ per cent for "free research 
programs" (all figures in constant* dollars) . The SSHRC; 
starting with a' smaller base for strat-egic grants, is look-: 
ing forward to even larger percentage increases ^In tMs 
item. NSERC expects that by';1.9,84/85, betw^ 
cent , of its grants budget (here def.i^ed/'to .-^S^cc^^ 
ships etc.) will be taken up .in strategic grants. inCV^^^^^ 
the equipment component of these grants (Canada, * NSJE^C, 
1979a: 78, 101)'; ' while the corresponding "figure contemp-^ 
iated^by SSHRC Is 16 or ~ it hopes — "to 33 per cent 
fCahadk, SS.HRC, d979b:' Appendix G). - 

. In general, the tone of the five year p^lans prepared by 
cSSHRC and NSERC' --suggests that the councils antennae are 
reasonably efficient r^sceptors of official signals, such as 
those emanating from' rtli^ Minister of State for ' Scienc^ jand 
Technology as h^^^^i^D^^ C-26 vthr^ugh - Parltamfent • The 

councils are . f^. frbia abandoning, the role in 

the supportif of. ,liniv^rsity research; ittdieedi* the plans sug- 
gest that! : they will c6ntiriue/to!:'give priority to the de?- 
velopment xtf^; basic research ^e5qutce^s (persotiriel and equi- 
pment) ' 'and cfae support of independent ^research (Canada, 
NSERC, ^1979a: 1 56-9; and Canada , SSMCv .l^ 25-7), .But 

they also unflferline their attent-iyeries&' to specifically 
Canadian needsNfend to "matter? of natipnal concejn". In thje 
case of NSERC, ^ thi^s is expected to invo^^je /much closer ties 
with, /and attfent ion to, business and 

None of tliis should * occasion; suptise ,* though under- 
standably it hadr- occasioned som^ ^Qdricer:ri in t universi— 
ties. Some observers are worried 'that a future program of 
financial stringency may bite into council budget^ and may. 
cause the- pruixing back of some of the traditional^ programs^ ! 
while.vthe ar^as^^ for^, accelerated development through 

strategic grants ' go. forward: at. the rates con.templated"A;by the 
councils in their five year plans. A;^ commitment to expand 
strategic grants . does inyplye this danger. And yet*" the 
<!:ouricils could scarcely do '6^ than to respond^ to the 

expressed i?l.shes- of the^tr;V sole supplier pf funds by ex'- 
. pressing their enthusiaspt for the new rolei Qas'/ l^ as their 
capacity to perform the old role is unimpaired;.... 

To put it this way is to put on a bold face,.;,and perhaps-^ 
that is what one must do. roliticaliy^.. there? is probably, 
little chpice . But there is also , politically V a developing 
situation of great delicacy, both for the councils and for 
the universities. The councils are proclaiming th^ir , wilr. 
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lingness to be instruments of federal policy and are in- 
•^^voiviAg the uniVer si tieq^ with them in the pursuit of n na- 
^ tianai .goals.. The cojancils' strategic grants are not unlike 
the unsoiioi ted. <iontraccs which are awarded by operating 
departments. ^Th^: federal government is, through the covin- 
pi-Is, enlisting the^ hSslp of faculty in provincially- 
-supported and i^ %iost cases provicially-created institu- * 
tionsv . to work in areas identified as having special prior- 
■ity.. Researchers' salaries, and many of the indirect costs 
asspciacCed with research, are paid for out of . general uhi- * 
. versity revenues. True, the federal government contributes 
s> ^in'directly to those revenues through its cash grants, to 
pjcpvincial goverrunents in support of post-secondary eduqa- 
? tion. . But when. the provinces see the federal fiscal trans- ; 
\ f^rs as unconditional^, and 'resent them if they are not, therf 
'trouble, may :Jbe brewing and i the universities may suffer from 
/l it.. .AlxeadyAthe provincial ' claims have^been put forcibly, by 
,,-^uebec'.' /" ; . ' , 

. 2.^4.2.3.3 Quebec's white paper 

• on research, 198Q ' , 

' There is np need to summairize here "Quebec* s white -paper 
on . scientific Research, publ^-sh^d in April 1980 under the 
title A Collective fro ject .^ It will suffice merely *to no te^ 
• thdt the pacper spells put a comprehetisive policy;^f.pr pro- 
moting research in .goyeEiiiment, indust;ry ^and, , educational 
institutions (CBGfiVs^ artd universities); 'that^^ it proposes 
machinery.: for'- defining and implementing a resei^rch develop- 
ment stria..fcegy; and that it accordingly wishes to "re- 
patriate"\»^ cer.tain* powers in order to accomplish, its aims. 
These cortstituticm'aV -demands,- which are foi^ulated within 
the- larger pro ject>f(iij^^^^^ are set out 

below in a number ofc'*'^xcert)ts fronj the conclud 
'the white-paper. The exceirpts ^^pe>k for themselves, though 
two initial observations are perhaps apposite. 
* ' ■■ ■• ' ." : ■ - "■' ■ • ■ 

, ^ — The- cottstitutional position expressed in the document 
is 'rejminisceht in som^e, respiects of the provincial 
pbslrjiion paper adopted by the" Cbuncil of Ministers of 
- EduGAtian in ^January 197^. vTh^ Wite papet is in ^ this 

sense .<; ap update and extension of ppsition tak.en" 
before the election . pf v'a' 'gavernment ""dommitted to; 
indepeqidence, a ^ position earlier endorsed by the 
education ministers of all' ,t5he other prov inches but 
since taiiitly abandoned b^-alvj. provinces but Quebec.^ 

— The constitutional program of the" Que1)ec. Liberdl 

•"• ^ ■ V '[k / . ■ " : •. 



':V • Party, a. program Whose importance 'is augmented by the 
electorate* s. re jection" of sovereignty-associition , in 

• •^tlie May 1980 referendum, contains proposals regarding 
tjie funding of research in Tthe universities. These 

/proposals are noticeably' Mnore sympathetic to the. 
sponsorship jof university research by the fedetal 

. government as well as by other .agencies ;x but they are ^ 
also emphatic about the need f or .^intergovernmental 
consultation on research (as other)"v patters.. Indeed, 
according to the Quebec Liberal J^arty proposals,- ^^^^^ 
budgets of the grafting councils should be ratified by 
the proVvincea tjirough a new institution, the Federal 
CouncitYC^Ueti^^ liberal Party; 1 980 : 76-9 ) . More oti 
this Irt' Sec tidii^^^^^ 41 1.3 and 4.3. 1, below. , 

tow for the fexcerpts . from the white paper (Quebet , [Ministre 
i * etat au develop pement cviiturel 1 , 1980; 192-20 1 ) : 

. , : ■ ' ■ . .■ : . •• -V ■ . ■ . ■ . ■. : * . 

Above all else, a true political dialogue^ *Tnust be in- 
stituted. Indeed, there is no "spending power" which: 
^ can justify the federal government's unilaterally dicta-" 

■v;ilng policy oh scientific development or directing it 

AiXaccording to 'Objectives and prCbrities 'which "are hot 
^ -necessarily those of Quebec society .... .This; pbliti 
-dialogue must centre around certain matters; relative to 
imperative adjustments and jiatri'ations. These are the 
first, steps to . be taken to correct the operational 
anomalies and disparities :Vhich cannot, bfe^^ to go 

■ on. ■ ' -.y . ' 

As a first adjiistment (^e bee must receive its faiy 
share of all f^Seral resources allocated to scientific 
research and of- the ensiling economic,, social and cul-y 
tural benefits. The distribution of federal resource^?- 
allocated to., scientific and technical . development, must 
g therefore be reviewed. These resources are known td; be 
impressive and, even to many orthodox' federialists,'^fche;J^^^^ 
massive concentration in Ontario bo i:4e.iCS:.o scan- 
■ 'dalousi. «. '^-.u^ ' ■ ' . ' *;*^'"' ' '\ ■ 

. On . tljiis first point, simply a matter of "jsquity", 
(^ebec'^s overall position corfsists essentially in clai- 
iilng'"ri^payinent of the money owing to it for too long..... 
What will...be insi^ed on is transfers of funds or -of 
tax points; both the government and the scientific 
community in Quebec will know what to do with them. Now 
vthat the' collective proce.ss , of ela^QratiAg a science 



pplicy is definitely under way; it is hard to. see how we 
can limit ourselves, to continuing to take part iti pro- 
grams which, have £pr'sb long ~ and to, so great an 
extent s" been prepared and developed for orthers. , . 



The university research sector must be regarded as a 
special case. To put it succinctly and this is the 
second imperative adjustmient — the gouvernem^nt du 
Quebec intends^ ^ to reassert its exclusive jurisdiction 
over botti the university institutions' and their activi- 
ties Nothing authorizes the federal government to pay 
direct subsidies to university research or to the uni- 
versity training of a scientific work force. Existing 
practices very often bear a strange resemblance to 
attempts to bribe the universities and institute, a sort 
of "double patronage" system of which Quebec's scien- 
tific development has too long borne the cost. The 
government remains true to Quebet Vs. traditional stand 
on this matter ,^,and is insisting .on complete partriation 
of all ' programs for grants to university research and 
for imiverfeity training of manpower^; . . . 

third , major area where Quebec is /making claims con- 
cerns research which is an integral part of the activity 
sectors over which Quebec's jurisdiction is laid down by 
the Constitution , for instance , natural^ resources , 
forestk, mines, 'fishing, argrlculture , energy^ the 
environment, health, and'our heritage.. In this regard, 
the government's position is .^essentially the same as it 
is in ^natters of university research: Quebec must have 
full exclusive* jurisdiction ""in matters of scientific 
research, in all activity sectors under its authority. 

■ * ■ ■ ■ I ♦■ 

Fourthly , and finally, the rules governing Quebec's . 
international presence .in matters of scientific . and 
technological development must' be changed. . ; 



In making these claims, the Quebec government * has no^. 
intention of turning its back on those. efjEortS at* joint 
federal-provincial and interprovincial action which have 
been timidly undertaken here and there; even less does 
Quebec intend to withdraw from the pan-Canadian scien- 
tific research circuit and "go it alone". , Rather, it is 
resolved i:o increase and improve its capacity to col- 
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laborate and participate, which, here as elsewhere, 
presuplpbses a clear awareness of its objectives and real 
control, qver its resources. Quebec ig. binder no illu- 
sion, however, afe to the possibility, under the existing 
regime,v of obtaining what it regards as a minimum of 

V change, ' albeit an insufficient minimum. For this reas- 
on, it has no intention of getting bogged down in some 
interminable revision process which, might well side- 
^ track it from its basic political plans. True, the 

: government is insisting, firmly atid resolutely, on the 
changes mentioned; it will even welcome any reasonable 
offers. There is no question, however, in return for 
these offers, of shelving the broader demands whose 
satisfaction is vital for the, future of scientific 
development in Quebec. 

2.4.3 , SPONSORED RESEARCH: CONTRIBUTIONS TO * , 

FACULTY SALARIES AND UNIVERSITY OVERHEAD COSTS 

In. 1970 the federal Department of Supply and Sei^ ices 
. (DSS) negotiated an agreement with the AUCC on "Contracting 
with Universities" for Research and Development/ Work". The 
agreement is really a federal policy statement made, after 
consultation with the universities through the AUCC, and 
-broadly speaking is sjtill in force* is set out in a DSS 

memorandum of September 14, 1970 which * stipulates the 
financial arrangements tp be written into federal contracts . 
These ai?rangements^became conventional also for provincial 
government and ptiv ate sector contracts. Although there are 
contracts which depart from tlie conventional form or condi- 
tions, a certain presumption exists in favour of fallowing 

the 1970 DSS policy. , 

*j ■ .... . . 

The memorandum reads' in part: 

...all research and development work carried out; by 
Universities or Colleges, on contract to . the Canadian 
Government will be- priced at direct^^-^cbst plus a con- 
tribution to overhead at a, maximOm take-out rate of 30% 
of specific direct" cost elements (materials and ^ supp- 
lies; Salaries and ^ wages including . % prof essional 
t ' ' salaries ] . For of f-camplis work, . the maximum overhead 
rate* will be 15%. v 

These "maxima" are in fact the standard rates. . Travel 
expenses are not included in the "specific direct cost 
elements" on which the 30 pTer cent surcharge for contribu- 
tion' to overhead is calculated, but a 2 per cent . ad- 
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•/ministration chiirge on travel expenses is allowed. Ap~ 
paratus and equipment purchased specifically for the project 
remain the property of the crown and are subject to crown 
asset disposal . procedures. 

The range of expenses covered by research grants, as the 
earlier discussion has made clear', is usually narrower than 
is the case with the "typical" contract. Indirect costs are 
borne the university, and the main programs of the gran- . 
ting councils make no contribution for faculty time. Ex- 
ceptlfons to this practice have been noted in the preceding 
. sections . 

It is obvious that cbntract research' briftgs financial 
resources to the university which most grants do not. 
Moreover , depending :on university regulations regarding 
contract work undertaken independently by staff, or rules 
and "understandings" regarding external sources of income, 
contract research may be lucrative for individual members of, 
faculty. There are thus incentives for faculty to seek, and 
indeed for the university to encourage, contract .research 
* over research which is subsidized by grants. 

J Although I do not wish to suggest that contract, research 
is inherently uninteresting in scholarly or scientific 
terms, or typically offers little support tOn the teaching 
function, 'the discrepancy in cost coverage between g;:ants 
. and contracts does mean than non-scientific, nonrschol^-rly , 
and non-instructional f actors may determine/ research '.pr io- 
rities in the universities. This conflicts with .the. goal of ; 
achievJLqg excellence; indeed, it is antithetical to the idea 
of the university. 

2.4,3.1 Research Funds and University Salaried 

If many of Canada's universities are facing a period of 
declining enrolments, it is of obvious interest to discover 
whether the external sponsorship of research can add flexi- 
bility to university SisiJ^fing. It may do so in two ways : 
(1) through providing a means of carrying existing staff who 
may become partially or wholly redundant for instructional 
purposes, and ^2) through bringing into the 'university new 
V staff who could not otherwise be hired. 

The need for stimulus from fresh recruits explains why 
the programs being initiated by the granting councils, to 
bring .young graduates into the universities on research 
appointments, . are vitally important for the universities as 
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institutions, (as well as for other, perhaps even more imr 
portant, reasons). 

This Section, however, addresses a different issue: the 
contribution of research funding — mainly contracts — " to 
university salaries. Obviously, given the relatively small 
percentage of operating income/deriving from the sponsorship 
of research, the contribution to university' salaries is 
quite small even in the most research-intensive universi" 
ties. However, there are interesting, data which show that 
the allocation of sponsored research income fo different' 
objects of expenditure -within^ the university varies widely- 
by insCitution (see Table 11-13). I cannot say whether the 
lesson to be drawn from Table 11-13 is: 

(a) that the. research ' enterprise is qualitatively 
different in various institutions, and generaliza- 

\. tions about the impact of, sponsored research on 
university finances are not worth making; or > 

(b) i soihe universities have learned to use external 

research support more effectively; or in different 
ways than other Universities have, the implication 
being that there are opportunities for some uni- 

. ^ ; yersities to make fuller, better, or different, use 

. • of external research support; or. 

* " ■ •. ■ ' ' ' • i ' . ■ ■ ' • . 

('c)';'that ^6me universities are readier than others to 
- . ^ V give acad or title to non-teaching re- 

' search personnel, and that some universities clas- 

sify as "academic" employees who in other uni- 
versitites are not so classified -- in which the 
case the lack of pattern, in Table 11-13 is due 
simply to differences in the definition of cate- 
gories. 

This is a puzzle, and I cannot resolve It. 

2.4.4 IMPACT OF RESEARCH FUNDS ON THE 
. DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

It is well known' that, especially in the natural sci- 
ences and engineering, a large proportion of "many research 
grants* is expended in the support of graduate students who' 
are hired as research a:ssistants^ These students usually 
"write their theses on some aspect of the research in which 
their-, supervisors are engaged. Even, in cases where the 
student is not supported, out of his. supervisor's grant ,^ the 



TA^LE 11-13 • . ■ , -4': 

SALARY EXPENDITURES FROM SPONSORED RESEARCH PUND, 
PERCENTAGES, SELECTED UNIVERSITIES, 1978/79;,. 

Salary expenditures as a percentage of air 
expenditures from sponsored research fund 

Academic Other Instr. Othier salaries Total salaries 
Ranks , ^and research and wages and benefits 





(1) 


(2) ' 


(3) 




(4) 


U. cf Alberta 


28.4 


'6,'7V 


23.7 




61.6- 


U . of Br . Columbia 


18.8 


■■' ■ 10'. 7' 


27.5 




59.9 


Calgary 


8.3 


14.3 


39.2 




64.2 


Carleton 


2.8 ' \ 


32.8 . 


.19.3v.v^ 




56.7 


Concordia 


.0 


38.0 


5.8^^i|:'> 




. 47.5 


Dalhouaie 


.0 


3.1 


•WW'.- 

• • 40. 9;:' -^jC' 




48.1 


X3uelph ' 


14.2 


7.8 ' 


, 27.9"' 




54.9 j 


Laval 


7.5 


29.0 


. .14.7 




55.0 ,' 


U. of Manitoba 


■ 6.3 


23.1 


22.8 




.54.4 


McGill 


.0 


42.0 


.19.2 




'fi's.^ , ;. 


McMaster 


7.5" 


12.3 


23.7 




■ ••.45*>"9. ' 


Memorial 


6.2 


2.6 


46.6 






U. de Montreal* 


15.5* 


- 9.9 


24.8 




^ ^'54.6 .: 


U. of New Brunswick , 


28.8 


0.8 / 


17.9 




52.5; 


Ottawa *:. 


25.9 


.15.1 


19.2 




: '64.2 


Qu5. -Chicoutimi 


45.9 


.0 






■ ^^.3- 


Qu6. -Montreal 


..0 ■■ 


40.5 


17.7^ ' . , 




■61.4 


Qu5.-Trois Riv . 


.0 


. 26.5 , 


- . 15.0 ' , 




43.7 


Queen's 


8.3 


. 30. 4 


16^7 




57.9 


Regina 


4.6 


11.5/:^ 


18.2 




35.3 


U. of Saskatchewan 


3.6 


57.5 


.2.1 




. 66.1 


•Sherbrooke 


10.6 


26.0 


16.6 




56.3 


Simon Fraser — 


16.9 


49.9 "\ 


.0 




69.1 


Toronto 


5.4 * 


29,7 '"^ 


19.7 




58*2 . 


Victoria 


12.0 


55.3 * 


*2.2 ' 




72 . 2 


U. of W. Ontario 


5.7. 


28.5 


* 22.8 




60.4 


Windsor 


.0 


50.9 


.0 




52.5 


York 


4.7 


. 24.6 


23.6 




. 55*. 6 



Notes; (1) This table includes data only on those institutions receiving more 
than $1 million sponsored research income in 197,8/79. Astih other 
tables, affiliated institutions are grouped together (Universite de 
Montreal includes also Ecole Pplytechnique and Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commeriales; University of Toronto includes also the Ontario 
Institute for 3tudies in Education). ; 

(2) Columns (1), (2), and (3) do' not sum to column ( 4 ), because only 
column (4) includes benefits. 



Source: 



AUCC: Financial Statistics of Universities and Colleges 1978-1979 
( " Prepared by Stat'istics Canada for the Canadian Association ot 
university. Business Officers (CApBO).). 
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conduct of research whi'dii is- subsidized by external funds is 
essential to the development of, graduate programs in most or 
all disciplines outside the humanities and social sciences • 

NSERC estimates that in 191111% there were approximately 
1950 students who received support indirectly through its 
operaxing grants and strategic grants programs (Table^ 
II-14). This figure is additional to the 1465 students who 
.held graduate awards; altogether^ an estimated 3415 students 
were supported. This is - one half the number of eligible 
students (only Canadian citizens and landed immigrants" are 
eligible for support j whether direct' or indirect). 

The NSERC estimate of the number of students supported 
through operating grants is. a minimum; figure which is based 
on, financial ..reports by principal investigators. Grantees 
did not repa;rt' the number of* students they hired as research 
assistantsyr biit they did indicate how the funds they 
h received were spent. ^The total amount used for research 
'^assistance provided by graduate students was divided \>y the 
maxiiiiiim permissible support level; in this way NSERC calcu- 
lated the number of students who could have been supported 
atrinaximum rates, if they did not teceive any part of their 
support from other sources. „ In fact , however, many graduate 
students are supported through a combination of different 
sources (say, in part ' through teaching assistantships); thus 
the NSERC funds probably ' contributed to the support of 
rather more than '2000 students. 

The number of igraduate students supported, / directly or 
indirectly, by NRC fell sharply during the-i976'..s. . This is 
shown in Table 11-14. Jft)'t%^ in 
the budgetary prospecta of'- NS|^ ^f^^;^? 

manpower training In . 1^L^^--^^i\^^l!^iexse .;this 

trend i . . ■■ .^.r^ ■ . . 

One reason the matter is -Impdiifetaiit ifi;^ 
study on university fiiiahce is that ^tite^ si^i^^ 
may have a decided impact . pix^^^ie^v^^^ 
the universities* major. sai&^-^J^ 
general provincial operating ^^gr^ipil^.;^ ^^^^^I^^a -.-.vv^ 
-so will depend on the metfipd^^^d for allocal^^^ 
provincial subsidy among ' institutions j^,,. where ^^p^^^^pue 
used is sensitive t^, enrolmentsy: espfee 
student enrolments are weighted more heavily';^-t^ 
gradu^^te enrolments, a university's income may .be indirectly 
affected by the support available to graduate students 
through fellowships and the sponsorship of research. 
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TABLE lt-14 

NSERC SUPPORT OF FULL-TIME' GRADUATE STUDENTS ^ 
1970/71 toC197&/79 



Year . 



Awards 
held 



Estimated 
niirober of 
students 
supported 
under 
grants 



Graduate student 
enrolment in 
discipl'ines . 
supported by NSERC 



Estimated 

total 
number' of 
•students 
supported 



Canadian 
and landed 
immigrant 



Total 
including 
• foreign 



Per cent of 

Canadian 
and landed 
immigrant 
graduate 
student 
enrolment 
supported 
by NSERC 







.(2)* 


(3) 


(4) 


.(5j 


(6) 


1970/71 


2340 


3110 


V . 5450 


. HA • 


10971 


NA 


1971/72 


2103 


' 2959 


5062 


NA 


10308 


NA 


1972/73 


1989 


2686 


4675 . 


7838 


.93 26 


60 


1973/74 


1735 


2551 


. 4286 . 


7476 


9068 


57 


19*74/75 


1702 . 


2491 . 


4193 


7378 


9035 


57 


1975/76 


1735 


2051 ' 


' 3786 


7758 


9836 


49^ 


1976/77 


1742 


2060 


3802 


7752 


10149 


49 


1977/78 


1627 


1950 


3577 


. 7304 


9849 


49 


1978/79 


1465 


1950 


3415 


' . 6875 


9400 . 


50 










. :..^j>/-.:.. • 







Sources . NSERC. 



The size of a given graduate program ~ we assume for 
the isake of argument that the program in question is, already 
•in operation, or has been apprbved — depends upon the 
•interplay of three^ major factors. One is the extent of 
student demand, or the number of high-quality applications. 
This will depend partly on employment prospects for the ; 
period after graduation.- A second factpr is the number of 
places available in the institution or department, and this 
in turn will ^ depend inter alia on there being adequate 
facilities and equipment. A third factor is the availabil- 
ity of student suppb^^t, whether directly through fellow- 
ships> or indirectly in the form of teaching or research 
assistantshi'ps. (Naturally, the adtaissions policies of the 
institution are also of key importance; 'bat to a large 
extent these policies reflect the threes other factors just 
noted.) The activities of the granting councils and of other 
agencies which support university research affect all three 
factors: the availability of employment , o,f equipment, and 
of student support.. The councils' programs, and the level 
at which they thiemselyes are funded, .are thus absolutely 
critical to the development and general health of .graduate 
studies and research training in the universities. 

These comments apply with much greater force in the 
natural sciences and engineering than they do in the huma- 
nities and social sciences. In the latter disciplines it is 
not conventional in diost imiversities to support all gradu- 
ate studBntis; the availability ' of equipment and facilities 
is inuch less of a limiting factor; and students generally 
'develop' research interests which are much less, closely bound 
up in the work of' their supervisors than in the natural 
sciences and engineering. By contrast, the prospects for 
appropriate employment after completion of a graduate degree 
is just as important a factor in the social sciences and 
humanities asrit is in other disciplines. The bleakness of 
the situation in this regard over the past few years has had 
a seriously depressing effect on* the readiness of the most 
able undergraduates to continue on into graduate studies. 
This gives great importance to the plans of SSHRC, as well 
as of NSERC, to develop new programs to launch young doc- 
toral graduates on research careers. ^ » ' 
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i^A.S SPONSORED RESEARdft^pyNDS? AND- ■ . ' J- '/.^' '■ 

■ /■ ...'^ EXCE^.E^^CE;4N^■^U^^ TEACHING • ' . 

rlvThe contributip'ti^^ funding to the suppcirt;: >oj^^^ 

gra(iiuate''-sfcudies Is widely recognized, but it would l)e Wrd ^ 
to acknowledge this symbiosiV^ while; ignoring the re^atijcyt^r 
ship' between research and undergraduate teaching/ iA^ J^as 
been emphasized time and again in this^re port , univ^tsiti^i.s^ 
are places of experimentation and innovation. Research 'W * 
an activity which cautions its practitioners againsty*:^^^ 
acceptance of orthodoxy, and schools them' in the exercise' of 
logical thinking and the critical use of evidence. The 
^ atti^tudes and habit ^, which research engenders and reinforces 
are ' thus essential *to the character . of university education 
.at all level's. In this' sense undergraduate teaching, just 
Vas much as instruction at the graduate level, depends uf56n ' 
the conduct of research. 

•It is easy to be cynical about this. Much research is 
on recondite subjects, and the activity itself involves muc>i 
•^tedium as well as the excitement of discovery. Faculty may 
— some do — ^ neglect their students to crank out publica- 
tions. But to acknowledge these things is^ to admit -the 
danger of making categorical statements about research and 
researchers, about teaching and teachers. 

Research involves reflective enquiry as well as digging 
• at the frontier; its practice cannot properly be contrasted, 
as a strong-minded Canadian man of letters has recently dotie 
with eclat, with the dialectical processes which, train ^ the 
mind and which have been said to be the glory of the British 
and the more traditional Canadian universities. It is true 
that almost mindless C fact-grubbing is sometimes, called 

^ research, and that some researchers are plodding and uriin- 
ventive* . They are the baneJof their, students, graduate as. 
well as undergraduate. But^^ojiv.ersely, it is as true of 
undergra4uate teaching as it^v^^^^^ graduate enterprise, 

that in the absence of if^sC^^<^il activ^^^ instruction is 

. unleavened dough. 3v> 

. 2.5 iSIFTS AND ENDOWMENTS - 

Gifts, and investment income Trom endowments, are not a 
. category entirely distinct from sponsored research income. 
1978/79 Canadiat^Vuniversitles received $202 million 1^ 
V-gifts and non-government grants , plus investment income. Of 
this, $84 million or 42 per cent, was either earmarked for 
research purposes or was transferred by the universities. 
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from their trust- and # end own\e^ to their sponsored 

research funds* ^Bris presents Us with a problem in,,', pre- 
senting the data^ since^ we 'jciaturally wish to avoid 'double- 
counting, but we also wish to acknowledge the full con- 
tribution of ^ifts and endowments to university finatiees. 

Otir -solution is to present both figures'* In' TaW II-3 
the coliimh' (entitled "Gifts, etc." includes -gifts - a^^ non- 
gover^ent grants plus investin^ent income exclusive ; of the 
sums from these sources used, ,to.' support research • A fuller 
picture^ is given in Ta.6le' 'tl-15, irtiich gives both a gross 
figure for "gifts, etc*" (includes those used for the sup- 
port of research), stnd a net figure. . i 

As one would expect, gifts and, endowments income, is^^ 
distributed among, the i:piversities yeiryi unequally, .with ^ 
eight institutions receiving ten/peTv C^t or more of "their > 
operating fiinds from this sdurcfe, ' whil^ .^^^^^ 
thatf one per cent.* '^^ree received mbre?:than $100P: >,per FT^^ 
student , and' a further ten received between $500 aad '.$ipi^^^ 
Fifteen received less thariy$100.. 1 ' 

' / ■ ,- * ■ ■ '■ ■ . .^4 

Obviously, those (iniversities which obtained*, a." rela- 
tively large income ^ from private .sources had an advantage 
over the others. The advantage is probably greater than a 
simple comparison of gif ts-per-FTE^student would show, since 
private funds may sometimes be used for purposes that funds 
from other source^ notably, the general provincial opera- 
ting grant — maytvnot. ^ For example,- in Ontario and perhaps 
in some other provinc^S>/r. provincial grants may not be used 
for scholarships. and fellowships. When gifts and investment 
income are used for this purpose, it can give the univer,sity 
a distinct advantage in recruiting good students. This*^^'$n 
be particularly important;-^'Xf inanciallyL speaking, at'^^tljfeS:^ 
graduate level, if the prbvirice funds its uniyersities l)y*a.n:^ 
enrolment-based formular; (see Section 2.7.1.2, below) 'fS 
which graduate student^ i' ^re given a greater weight than 
undergraduates. - . * 

This report does not deal with the financing of capital 
expenditures, but not even ,the'':|brief est comment on the role 
of ^gifts anji (endowments in K;Q^p.versity finance; can exclude 
reference to the importance oi^^jptivate funding of ^braries, 
residences, sports facilities, and other ]\uilifiings. In 
1978/79 12 pet cent of capital funds derived from gifts and 
investment, income, compared with 6.5 per cent in the C3rpera^ 
>^iing budget. Private benefactions ^ve been vitdl to the 
"'growth, and to the chai^acter, of many of Canada's universi- 
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: GifjTS ' NQN7GOVBRNM BNT GRANT?/ TrflD ' INVESTM ENT I NCOM E OF 
■' * . .\ ..'>:eANADIAN UNI VERSITI-ES 1978/79 ^- 



*Uni\/Tersity 



Percentage's 



Gifts, etc., 
ihcl ud ing for 
research 

(1) 



Gi £ts , etc . 

exploding for ■ 
research 



(2) 



$*'per FTE student. 



O 
to 
99 



100 
to 
299 



, 300 
to 
499 



500 More 
to than 
999 1000 



(3) (4) • (5) (6) 



(7), 



••Mt. Allifeon * 

Toronto 

McGi'i Iv . 

Queon*s .. 

Dalhoiis ie 

McMaster ' 

Nipissing'' y 

U. of 3ask'. 
. U^-* of Ont. 

.0'.* .of bJ'c. 

. Winnipeg 

^Maititoba 

■.^(itjer.ta 
Ottawk^ " ■ 
Cal^-airy " ' 
Lethbr idge 
Guelph . .* 
SherbroQke 
Acadia 
Trent 

Wilf. Laurier 
Waterlo^y*;-; 
Laurent i^an^ 
;.Bishpp;s-. 
Carle.ton 



15. 
15. 
13. 
12. 
12. 
.I'l. 
IQ'. 
IP.' 



2i., 

1 

a*';' 
7 ■ 

,4' . 
,2 

;'3^ 

,9 . 
;4 :■ 
. 8 . 
. 8 

•'3 ' 
.0 

^7 

.is. ■ 

.0 
. 7 
.7 
. 5 
. 3 
. 2- 
.'9 
.7 
.5 



15*2 

8.4 
• &.2 

9.5 

8.6- 

4.3 
10.3.. 

8.1 
, 3,0. 
., 5.1 

'a.b^ ,'■ 
■,3:9-' 

4vp 

.;'-,5-.T-' 

-4^- ■ 

■■ 

.4.2V- 

4.5' 

4.0 
»2.3 ■. 

3.8 

3.7 
.2.3 

3.1 



• X 



2^1 
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' ,^ :P.ercent;age^fe V ■. .. . 




S per 


FT? 


student 




.. Gifts, t etc . ,^ 


Gifts, etc. » 




. 100 


3ob 


500 Moref*'^ 


.uriAVVCSACjf * 

■ ;• A • • > .'W • . ^' 


.^: including for 


•excluding for 


'■■ to 


to 


to 


to ttian 


* ' \re search " 


research 

■\ 
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; (2) 


(3) 




( 5 ) 


t6) . (7) \ 


U., de Montreal 


•■■ . " 

' .■ . ^ • ^ 


6. 7 ■ ■ . 




x' ' 




'." ' -3. • 


Lake he ad 


.• .-a. 3 ■ • 


3-.0 \ 




> 






Victoria / 




. 2. 9 




X 






YorK. 


, •■3; 1- 


2-- 1 . ■ 




X. ■ 






U'. of N,B. . «» . ; 


.\7'. >3.d 


3^0 , 










Brandon 

... .» ■ ■ 




j* : . -2.8 




X 






Laval 




■ ■■ ' V 1-1 




X ' ■ 




■ ■ ■ 


Concordia ' . 




' . \ 1 . 2 




X 






Simon Fra'ser 




'1.8 




X 






Windsor ' 




# . * . / 
,;. ;:'-.^io- 




X 






St. F. Xavier 


. w ■ 2:. 2 ; 


■ 2. 2 . 


X 








Birock' ■ ■ 




'2.0 




X 




St\.' Mary ' s . 




a-.6 


X 








Moncton . ■ . 


■! ' ■ ''" ■ 


1.2 . 


X 








Ryei;spn"' - 






. X 








C.E.dlo.Q. ■ , 


i.o 


■ 1.0- 


X 








Memorial 




■ -^8' . ■'. ... 


X 






■ ■■ ' . 


■Que .-Chicoutimi 






X 








Que . -Hon t real 


■ :5 




X' 










.3 


.3 


. - X 








MtiXSt . . Vincent . 


: .2 ■ 


.2' 


. X 






i . ' 


Que';-Tr. River 


; . ■. . - ^ ■ 


■>;V . -::.^.i;;;^ : ^' 


■ -J ' 

■X.V 








Cape^ 6re tori" ; ■ V ■. 


' ' ' ■• '. • .- ■♦■^ : ' 


7 ■ * , , 


■ X. 








Hearst ' 1 






■ ■ ?^ 








-Que .-Rimouski . ; . 














St .. . Thomas 






■ X 








Stle. Aline ' v^■ 






X 









Source; -Calcula^^^^^^ from: AUCC: Finanddal Statistics of ■Universities and 
- Colleges 1978-^1979 ' ("Prepared, toy -Statistics Canada. . for . the 

Canadian Asspc^ataon of University Business, Of Eicers (CAUBOl"), 
, * and StatisticsvCanada (/or. ehrolmerft ^ata) . '<> .' : 
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N,^^^. Th4?e weights are acknowledge<! by Sheehan to provide 
^oftiy a very fough .approximation to the p^^^ distribution of 
funds. Ind'eed, one should expect: fairly «/ide discrepancies. 
Such discrepancies are caused by a number of .factors: cost 
differentials afeiong th(B institutiot]is for ^ given program, 
different mixes of programs or enrdlments, and . differences 
in the kind and level of = non-instructional activities. 
Whatever the explanation of v_obseryed differentials, their 
magnitude is easily ascertainable and can be expressed as a 
constant or coefficient which is inserted into the 'fibn^^^^ 

Sheehan has done this 1 He sujggests- multi^l^ying gf'i^^ 
enrolments in each institution by" an "institvit±bnal^c}iarac- 
; teristics" faxitor., to,.})ield its entitlement in terms af 
"allocation,. units'^ ' For;each insftitution, then: 

-rallocation/mits k[.l(''L^r" PTEs +1.4 ("Upper" FTEs) 
. ' + 3.25("Graduate" FTEs)] 

■ ^ ^ ■ ■ * - ■ ' 

where k is a constant xepresenting indj^itutional character-, 
istics. Each instituttonVs general purpose grant /is de.i?ived 
by multipljdLng the number of allocation units to 4hic^ it is 
. entitled by a dollar value for that year.-' C 

/ehopsing appropriate values fbr^ each institution's- 
;."k" the Sheehan formula reproduces fairly closely the 
actual distribution of funds, among the. colleges and . uni- 
versities around the mid-seventies.. It, should be noted that 
.although there is tio logic which sets a "right" \-value, its 
calculation does point to some important features of the 
- funding of. post-secondary institutions in Alberta. Differ- 
ences in the \treatment . of. each . institution are clearly 
identified to fkciiitate (3pen discussion of. the reasons why 
each institution should hay e the k-yalue it does. Ar^ its 
institutional .characteristics those of superior quality, a. 
; particularly rich mix of students (e.g., at the graduate 
level, a relatively large number of doctoral students); 
cost-factors associated with scale, sheer inefficiency — or 
What combination of these? A plaiiner/budgeter could decide 
that the discrepancies in k-values : was junwarranted, and 
could announce a gradual reduction irt- obs^ervable differen- 
tials; or he (it?) coiild decide that 'at wiker differential 
: \ would better correspond to- public purposes, such as the 
development of t5p4quality program'^ v at a leading institu- 
tion, or compensation for unavoidably higher costs iti. some 
institutions. V , 



One further feature ; of the Sheehan proposals i« that 
operating^ grants be committed to institutions -three years "in 
advance. K three-year grant period would increase, each 
institution's "capacity and flexibility to #ope with ^fore- 
seen problems" (p. 329). V 

' The government has not yet, after a three-year period., 
responded to -the Sheehan proposals. 

' ' ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ... • ■ 

2.7.2.3 Saskatchewan ' . 



/; General purpose operating support for university educa- .; 
tion ' in Saskatcheiaan *'has been and remains allocated pn a * 
discretionary liasis.* For many years the central ad- 
ministration of theMJniversity of. Saskatchewan presented .it^s 
case for a public subsidy directly to the Minister of .^Edu-^ r 
cation. Sir^e the reorganization of the mive^sity seclor:"*^'.. 
in -1974, however, the two universities have made t^eir 
requests to: the Universities CommissionV which is an inler- 
mediary .between them and the provincial government;- : 7 / 

Funding prdcedures are officially described ias follows 
^Saskatchewan, 5UC, 1976, . 10-11 ): - - V V"; ^ f^: 

Commission is responsible fox receiving statements 
of need from the univerislttes, for opera.ting 
' , analyzing .these* statements, and advisi^)E^^ the Minis teV on 
' • a consolidated basis of the level of operatj^g stifiport « 
• required for > the upcoming / year . ' The/, gofernmeht is 
r ^-/informed, of the universities! requests as received,, .as, ^ 

^ well "as. of the Tlommission Advice Once the grant is 
' -mad^ 'knoWn the Commissiorg is responsible fpr^allocati^^^ 
' : it^o the universities, i^servin^ wha^ is needed for its 
own op^ratiq^ns.* *l ^ ' ' ; \, . . 

The process itselT^occurs over the entire fiscal year * 
beginning with the presentation of funding request : in 
^ the Fall, ' and ihe allocation of, the resultinjg grant . 
.^■ii after the legislative^o.t^ in the Spring. The froces's 
■ ]t is perceived by the Commission to be consultative, . and 
/i' vl^S^ between each of these major jstages* are minor stages 
involving discussions between the --Commission an^^^^ 
universities, and the Commission atid the government 

' The powers of' the Commission are similar in scope to. 
those :of*:the Universities. Council: of British^, Columbia , 
•^ though they ' are spelled out in rather less detTkil^^-^.^^e 



Universities .Commission 'Act . of 1974 (Section 6) authorises 
the sue toi. ■ \ ^ .• ' \\ . ; ;f' 

V '(c) receive^ review, and rationalize the budgets annual- 
ly presented by the institutions or presefiterd a€ any 
otjjer time at the retjuest of 4:he Commission; 

(d) receive, allocate, and distribute capital and /opera- 
ting funds and any other -money allocated by '^the govern- 
ment for the suppt)rt o£ the dn^titi^iona; 



(i) I^an and co-ordinate in consultation with/, the in- 
stitutions and Interested ^associations the lyiivei^sity 
sector of post-secondary education in the province;' 

: ■ ^ . •■ •• ■. ;. ■ ■ . ^. ■ 

(4) Work ."with the ii;istritutions .in promoting co^ope.irative 
- ' ventures . and in co-ordinating ^existing and * future de^ 
' velopment^; - * " 

■■■■ ■"' . .. . .. ..o ■■ , . . ' Z . : . iT . •' 

y (k)/v; requjire an institution to establish such accounting 
0'^ and information. systems as it consid,er*s necessary for 
the proper .conduct of the' business affairs . of the^in- 
stitution . and require the institution to provide such 
fiE^*tKae^a2=^?i!Ee^^ information as /the. commissioji may 

' * V desire; ' ^ ■ ' . . ^ - ■ " ' ' " \ 

(1)' review as.it sees fit all capital - expend ijiure pro- 
. Je^ts of the institutions and give authorization' for 
them to the institutions and Establish procedures' for 
' the review of these matters... • 



The Act also provides, in. terms almost identical to 
those in the British Columbia legislation, . f or vthe esta- 
blishment of standing committees on business affairs, pro- 
gram co-ordination, graduate studies and research, and 

. capital planning and (development;*?^^ ' The similarlties^'in the 
legal position of the two bodies;' is furtTier revealed in that 

; the sue — again, like the UC^ - is prohibited from inter- 
fering in: . ' . , 

7: the formulation and adoption of academic policies and 
standards; . ' ' ~ 

. ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' h ' - * ■ ■ • •• . 

: the establishment of standards, for admission and 

\. graduation; and ^ • ' . • 
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the selection, appointment, suspension and removal of 
staff* . . •/ * 



In yview of the parallels between the Saskatchewan and 
the British Columbia legislation, our earlier remarks (See-' 
tion 2.7.2^1) about the UCBC — that/it, could po'ssiblj turn^ 
into a sort of super^board-sof gqvernbrs and academic senate • 
for the provincial universities ~ might be thought to ^ViJ^^- 
also to the Saskatchewan ; Uni\^ersities Commiss^ion. The 
appears, however, to be loojiing for ways of fulfillijig its 
responsibility towards the --government and the public ^«:hout 
controlling the allbcation of funds within the. universities 
or involving itself- in matters such as faculty workloads, 
size of classes,' or thie quantification of * teaching . and 
research "output". - i * :- 

The financing tectinique which the SUC/^nheriteii at-^ its 
inception in 1974 Was histori^cally based /and incr^mentalist. 
One of its earliest decisions was to undertake a 
review of funding procedures with tbe^ iim ^replacing the 
vexisting sysyten with something mor^e rat ional ^ The first 
stage w^s to survey existing practices in yarioLl^Aprovinc^s 
and iij some of ^' the. American states, a" t?ask whiqh was con- 
fided to W. Mcl^Iinn of Woods, Gordon & . Co i ; The^McM f^,^ 
port., issued in May 1976, showed (in the words of ^jlii'tpmmis- 
sion!,-meTaoi:anduti) , "that there are>no easy solutions to the 
problems of funding universities and' that one is^^yet' 

satisified with their own answers". Athough McMinri".was 
instructed ncTt ' to rfake recommendations, the- tone of. his 
report was decidedly - sympathetic to the appllc^ation .of 
business management techniques to university operations. 

This appears also to have oeen the way the Commission 
was leaning at that time. / In February 1977 it struck, a 
Funding Review Committee - and instructed it, within six 
months, • . 

: • ... to Vecommendv/ changes; to the funding process 
:#/hich will' improve its ^quitableness , accuracy and. 
credibility, bearing in mind the relative costs and 
benefits both to. the sector and td the province; 

: to develop procedures and criteria for assessing the 
real fihanlcial "needs of the sector and for evaluating 
the worth of existing and proposed programs; 



to review the alternate means of allocating grants 




and make r^cdfimendatlons thereon. 

The job ha ^ been aborted. ''The Funding Review Committee, 
if not act^ally\disb^nded^ is not f urtctlbning , and the,SUC 
ontinu^s to base its funding recommeii^dations on historical' 
nd Incfemeacitalist techniques. Inteirprovincial comparispns 
fper-student. costs, faculty-atudent ratios, and . other 
_^ndices which might^^ situate the Saskatchewan universities in 
relation to universities outside >'the province, * have somB 

0 *bearing ^bn the Commission' s ^^idgment about the .adequacy of 
' the' funding-^base, whlqh is modified annually for inflation. 

-^t is perhaps, too unsubtle to describe this as being, in 
the Commission' s 'View, a >but nor/ do I. 

think is. it wholly misleafding . .j^- If' university i^costs prove 
. uncontrollable Under th^ ftjresent arrangements , ' or if the. 
parcellingr;,^dut of available ^unds between the two universi- 
ties is - publicly condemn^ a& inequitable, more direct 
methbds;?^of co^jErol may biaJTome riecessary4 The Commission may 
he foTcisS'rp eit^^ its 'own judgment 'of what the' situation 
. r^qiires , ^6r by mounting .political pressurjes , to take a .*jnQ;f e 
i^^XSA±i^cj^' tknci in ^^^rniversi^ ipanagement. ■ Present thinking.. 
; . sefeAs tp/Bfe moving^;;away fiioni this solution to thr'e ^fJroblems ■ 

1 ■^^■.^■lit^ji^ ci:;,-, u^*. ; — — ^ ^olonged 

courd ; force a 





■ 'Manitoba- 



my 



%Frotn .l'967/68 to'^ iW2/73/.^^^^ jiJrt of the prbyin- 

''V''/;;cial^4^^ubsi the three ui^iv.ersitie^s and . tfie /College . 

"^'^^aiversiliaire de St . -Bonifacie was distributed among^ them by 
^^nrolmetit-basedvf^^ Ovef^ the ensuing three/ yeat-^ period . 

Br>and6n University^ was funded ^oij a bl^j^k grarTdt/^and^enrbl-^ 
m^itl's at the University ;Of WiriiyLpeg, we% assigned a Ifigher':'' 
weight thari r;' comparable enfolmeia^ at ^ the Uni'nrersit;^ - of ' 
?<Manitoba. It is a nfetter of verbal preference, whether one 
l-ii|esicf ibes^ this .p^iod as one in whidh a fo^giula was ^used. 
<The^ ambigux-ty . wasP; in X^lbjll^ when , the province 

revef.teid tdi^.a:! form of discretionary fuh4ing.. . *7 

.7.2.K1 Formula financing, 1967^8 to 1:972/73 

V ■ ■ ■ ' ■ .tL. " ; ' ' ; ■ 

' ;cAt hb ' time has\^^^~Mani to Da\> used a formula for other *than"^ 
' -dist'ributional' • purposes. Si,nce 1967/ii8 the. universities 
f-Wve made, annual budget submission^,,v;-to the "Universities 
*f;Gfants Commission, which >|ias -beem^,^ riespoiisible for . making^.. a 
recommendation to thje prpyiticial cabinet. The Commii^ion . is 



m . . .. 

agehtV bf the crown in relation to ttie universitji^es , and^ 
•controls a Universities Grants Fund from 'which it may make 
disbursals "subject to the provisions of any trust... ^but 
otherwise at it« sole discretion". . | . *v 

From the amount paid into the fund by the government 
portion has been used to cover the operating expenses of the 
'Commissidn; another portion has gone to make sgecial-puppose 
payments to the univef si4:ies (e.g», "first call", funds to^ 
meet interest charges on institutional ^ debts) ;^ and - the 
remainder ha been available for general operating purposes. 

Iri the first six years of the Commission's operations 
these funds were distributed to the universities according 
to 'an ^^enrolment-based formula, although Brandon also 
received a supplementary grant which was gradually phased 
out. The total non-formula portion of the grant , including, 
"first c)a»ll" grants and the .supplementary grant, originally 
amounted to 20 per cent of the total, but it,' declined to 
about five per. cent by 1972/73. » ■ 

i E^en for the early -.^jeriod, one wonders if the formul^a 
not rather a charade^ It[ was the most . complicated of 
the distributional formulas used by. any iprovince; it ' conta- 
ine'd 13 enrolment categories arid a range of t)rogram weights 
which varied from 1 toilA, The weights were based on a 1966 
,cost study at the Uniyersity -of Manitoba and, owing, to the 
^,dol^inant position of tliis institution,' most of th^categor- 
^^ies were of relevance Vonly to it. ^ The' Univer^ty of Win- 
nipeg and Brtndon University ^ simply fiid upt^ have a wide 
enough range or programs to -be^^ 5^^^, than a small ^ 

part of tljie formula. They complained -- wi 
cation if one compar^es the Manitoba weighta with tfiose .u^ed/ 
i-n other provinces — that formula-generated i^4dhds w^l^e 
inadequate to their 'needs. Their complaints weref ^ridor|^ 
by. the Task Force on Post-Secondary Education in^Jianffoba 
(Oliver, 1973, 155): , ' y'--^\^ 

' *' ' '- '^/"/'J- : , '■ '■ \. ' 

^ Using University of Manitoba cost data to determine the 

student-program costs for -all three .institutions assumes 
; that the cost experience of the .three univefsi'ties would 
; be roughly the same. However, the considerable differ- 
ences among the imi^rsities. both in size ' and type^ of 
program make this assumption suspect* By using the cost 
experience of the largest university to determine stu- 
\^^&3t-prpgram costs for the two smaller ixistitutions, it 
\Ws likely that the^ formula is biased against the smaller 
. institutions since their actual cost experience will not- 




ref'lect the same advantages of'^iscale economies as are 
.experienced by the . University of ^lanitoba» 



; 2.7. 24 4V2 Going oft fdrmula, 1973/74/ to 1975/7 6l 



Fall enrolmentsAn 1970, 1971 and 1972 fell below fore- 
cast levels^, arid/ the number of'/ FTE students dfecliried 
slightly in qach of the latter> two years. The brunt of the 
- shortfall was bo^* fie, by Brandon University and .the University 
6f Winnipeg^ both of which experiieuced a decline in full- 
. time enrolment in r970, / . Brandon ran a deficit, which, was 
met by a special governnient grant , ' and "in 197il/72\ tlie Uni- 
versity ; of Winnipeg received a supplementary /(notj-formula) 
mt from the Commissibn. ' ^ / < 



In 1973/74. the formula grant ,to Brandon was replaced l>y 
a block grant determined ^on ' a discretionary basis ,' and the 
university did notvsubsequently go back on formula. In the 
same year, the fohnula vas amen^ed^ such that the University 
f . Winnipeg benefited from ia! mclre generous scale of weights 
was applied to enrolments/at the University of Mani-/ 
ba. For example, a "Level / II" science studetit had ,ag 
weight of 1.8 at Manitoba, and 2, 6 at WinnipegV' 'Thus , the 
universities effectively wen^ off formula in 
aljihough the Universities Grants \ComiaisMbn boii- 
present its .allocations in ^formula terms until 



man 



Manitoba 
1913/74, 
. tinV 



Jed to 
1974/76. 



tn short, as ^soon as application ^of the formula began to 
prodite unacceptable results, it was scrapped — tihaugh the 
Grants Commission was unwillirig to 'admit ^t.. Its reluctance 
'vanisned, however, when there was a financial crisis at the' 
Univei^ity of Manitoba in 1974/75. • ; * ^ ! ' V 

In \1973/74 the University incurred an operating . deficit 
of $1»P million, c and by December 1974 it ' app'eared to be'^. 
heading! for ari^ accumulated deficit of $4 mllion.V The^ Boards 
of Governors stated its "belief that the 'fandametytal' problem 
has beaa '^in^der funding in recent years" , land rioted that 
"academic salaries, compared to those of .dinUlar " institu- 
tions. Bank to a very low level position, suppor^t staff 
salaries I became uncompetitive and library support^, sank to 
the lowest, l^vel of any ma jor^ university library in Cariadd" 
as a resiilt of under funding. \ ' ''"^ . 



To trhese statements the Universities Grants^ Commission 
responded! in' February L975 (University of Manitoba Bulletit 
March 5, 1975): , . ' . 
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- In I all candor, the Commission must question, bhose argu- 
rments. Neither interprovincially nor intraprovinGially 
is! there anyihing^. resembling equality of academic 
salaries and benefits. In the summary of academic 
sa^Laries for Various ranks across Canada, vJhich the 
University has supplied to the Commission it is not 

. unreasonable to observe that, with few exceptions, the 
universities where academ:^ salaries are rejSoYted/to be 
higher than those at thJTuniversity of Manitoba are 
located in the Provinces' of Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia — all known to be affluent* jurisdictions in 
contrast to the Province' of Manitoba which Xs sub- 
stantially less affluent. UniWsity personnel not 
the. only group of the gainfully employe<i in Manitoba 
whose earnings are' les|| thaa those of similar or compa- 
rable personnel el sewhefe' in Canada- There tnay well be 
some differentials in Uftivjersity support staff s^aries 
"when cAnpared with, employees per.forming like, duties in 
other sectoi^ of tb^ Manitoba economy-. . But th^ summar- 
ies provided by * i^e University are inconclusive to the 
extent that 'only 'salary ranges are indicated . It is not 
possible to make aj reasonable' judgment in the matter J 
without knowing what:, the ay'jera^or median salaries are 
for all the - groups, /'%oth within and without, the uni- 
versity. 

■ . -. ^ " " . ' ■ ■ * - 

The Commission also noted that futl- time equivalent academic 
staff complements, had risen 9.7 per cent between 1971/72 ^and' 
1974/75, whereas enrolments and gon^ up only 3.6 per. cent. 
It expressed its "doubts [that a somewhat higher staff- 
student ratio Chan currently exists at the University of 
Mantoba will impair the quality of the services offered by 
the University". \ ' I . ^ 

The University Merged from its financial crisis in a 
position of virtual receivership. The .provincial government 
gave it a grant of $2 million to cover ; one half its ac- 
cumurated deficit, and ^the Board of Governbrs was. instructed 
to liquidate the remainder over a five year period. The 
Commission, which had already opined (in the passage quoted) 
that . the University should not expect faculty salaries in 
Manitoba to match those in Ontario, Alberta, or British 
Columbia, J>nd that the Universit^y could reduce i:t;S staff 
complements witho'ut. loss of quality, now stated that it 
would "assist the Board in determining a balanced budget 
position for fiscal year 1975/76". It required. t|ie Uni- 
versity to submit a monthly financial statement tp' ensure 
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the' approved budget would be adhered to. 



• . Evidently, /^by. this tiiae, not only the credibility of 
formula financing, but also. its desirabiiity., had been wiped 
. out • i ^ r 

,2i7.2.4.3 Discretionary funding, 1976/77' to present 

, f, ■ ' .' • •.. 

One consequexu^e of the financial crises experienced by 
/ the Manitoba universities between 1971 .and/^1975 has been the 
extension of controls by the Grants Commission over ^ the 
universities.. Controls are .imposed thi;ough the . annual 
^budgetary process, and also b;^ restricti^ng university deci- 
sions which might incut: liabilities in the future even IT. 
t|^eir immediate financial consequences are 'acceptable . 



The universitie"s receive an annual general operating 
grant which in 1977/78 amounted' to 85 per cent of the sura 
voted, by the legislature,* knd in' 1978/79, 93 per cent «f a 
smaller legislative v^te. The general grant is arrived at 
after a teview of ujiiversity budgets by the Commissioti, 
which^ makes^its recoiitniendation privately to the government 
and, at a later stage, parcels out the sums made available 

-to it. ' • V ; - . • / v'- 

University budgets are submitted to the Commission under 
nine major, categories of expenditure , two of which (as" 
described in a Commission \Circular) deserve special riote: 



Academic cost s: ^ This Consists" of the direct costs of 
^instruction irieluding academic staff sal-aries, instruc- . 
tional aids, and supplies, j and teaching support services 
such as laboratory assistants and teaching assistants. 
This category does .no)r include administrative costs, 
research costs^or space/maintenance costs . "Xn-serVice 
teaching programs", innovative programs, "Northern courT 
. ses" , and- similar programs should Jbe. included in aca^ 

dBmic costs. , ' ^ - 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ s * ■ 

- - . ■ . . ^ ; ' . ' - 

Research : This refers dnly to research expenditures 
which are included in-^ the. operating budget. .It does not 
include research activities which are specifically ' 
funded by external agencies such , as the ;Srovincia'l 
Government, Federal Government, etc. Fellowships and 
^graduate allocations paid out of the operating budget of , ' 
the University would be included in the research- cate- 
gory. ^-^ . - 
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^nce (as is noted in Section 2.4. 1, ) "research*' is defined 
to meanfonly that portion of research activity \^ich is not 
necessary for maintaining instructional standards, the maj^pr. 
components of research costs are scattered through other 
categories: staff time under "academic", library under 
/'administi:ative support services", space requirements under 
"operations and maintenance" , and so forth. 

It will be observed that the budget categories ai:e in no 
sense related to "mission", .function, or academic program. 
The, budgetary process is of the line-by-line type, although 
peThaps» conducted in less detail than this term usually 
suggests , . ' ^ ' 

Line budgeting is well adapted to aj^ iT^.^-ementalist form 
of decision-making, in which there is^ a presumption fchat 
existing activities and objects of expenditure .will carry on 
from year to year with annual increments for Rising costs, 
th^ historical base perhaps being widened to permit the 
initiation of new academic programs or the expansion of; 
existing ones. It i^s also, however, a process* which & well 
adapted, to a cost-paring and cost-controlling exercise in 
which fhe size of \<t.he grant is fixed at the outset and the 
budget categorres merely show how - the universities^ e'x- 
penditurl patterns will be adapted, to" th^ pre-determined , 
amount.. Both elements .— university needs as calculated on 
the basis of the historic^al record, and governm^t spending 
guidelines ~ necessarily enter into the^ budgeting deci- 
sions, though in,__proportions that may Jbe estimated differ- 
ently by the various participants in the process. Conse- 
quently, it is * scarcely surprising 

administrators wonder if .the process -r which begins with' 
university budjget submissions — is. not' somewhat ritualistic^ 

\ ' . . _ • •. . ' 

Be that as it may, there can >e no ambiguity about the 
universities' being subject to controls in matters that 
might incur financial liabilities in the future. The uni- 
versities are required by statute (1967.) to obtain writtein 
approval from the Commission for the introduction of *new 
acadetBic programs or the expansion of existing ones . 
*]?urther, it is the stated position of th"e Coxmnission that,^ 
academic development must 'be accomplished using existing^ 
resources.* Not only does this mean that the Commission 
refuses td contemplate expanding the historical expenditure 
base to permit program innovation, it- appears that the 
limitation applies also to the actual ^number of academic 
staff. Evidently, the Commission doe^not wish to allow a 
situation to develop in which the universities make commit- 
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*ment& which they subseguently point to* as. requiring addi- i 
tionat funds in order to maintain levels of* service. ^ 

/Finally, we should note that there exists a*five7yeai- 
plan for the universities in Manitoba (1977/78 to 1981/82). 
The Commission undertook to prepare the plan, in conjunction 
with the univ.ersities, in February 1977. ^ Essentially, it is 
a statement of each institution' is existing financial com- 
mitments, together witH such forecast increases in ex- 
penditure as to 'permit the universities to carry on current 
operations under ' inflationary, conditions . ' A Commission 
circular to the universities, commenting on the need for the 
plan, reads in part: - ^ . 

In the early 1980 's it is almost certain that university 
enrolment will decline and will remain in a relatively 
depressed V state for the be^tter part , of a decad'e. The 
universities and St . Boniface V. College indicated, in 

* their ^five-year forecasts, ^hat for operating purposes 
- in the quinquennium 1977-78*- 1981-82 their- government 

grants would have to increase annually at an average 

* rate of better than 21% whereas during the previous 
quinquennium the average annual increase was . ap- 

, . proximately 14%.; The universities ' perception of their 
' ne-e3.s* for government of support of the magnitude fore-" 
cast and other indicators viz. staff-student ratios; low 
einrolment courses etc# which were revealed in the 
forecast data, strongly suggested to the Commission the 
need' for set'ting a program designed to assist the uni- 
versities to adjust their operations between now and 
1981-82 in order to enable them to meet the enrolment 
decline in the l?80's without suffering abrupt, dis- 
locative and harmful experiences. Such a'' program must 
be planned and , to *be effective, it should be mutually 
\ . . ■ agreeable to the universities , the government and the. 
Commission. 

2.7 .2.5 Ontario . . 

Ontario has had longer experience with formula financing 
and has applied a formula more consistently than any other 
provirfce.' Even in Ontario, however, the allocation of funds 
to universities by forpula has at all times been comple- 
mented by discretionary grants. .Moreover, the formula* now 
in use has been desensitized to changing' levels of enrolment 
with the consequence thaf the distribution of funds among 
universities is as much historically determined as it ^ is 
enrolment-related. Indeed, betwe^irt 1976/77 and 1^78/79, the 



formula'' was susgended entirely for graduate studies so that 
changes in enrolment in graduate programmes >fa6uld have no 
impact at ail oh. university funding during the period of the. 
"freeze".' ' Moreover, in 1978 the University of ; Toronto 
proposed a. similar suspension of the formlila, for under-, 
graduate, studies . These j^re indications of /dissatisfaction 
•with formula financing, or of doubt about- its sul'tatrility in . 
a period' 9f general financial retrenchment, rationalization 
of academic programming, and ddcliriing student enrolments. . 

• ■ • . . . ' ' / • • • * 

One should also note* that there, have always been' ad- 
ministrative ' controls ^ou the^ ihtroduc^tion of 'new programmes 
at . the graduate level. That such controls . have been ne- 
ccess£|ry shows tjhat formula financing has not been, really 
successful in supporting and cont?rolling the. development of 
a university system in Ontario which the provincial govern- 
ment'and its advisors ha^ve found satisfactory. 

2.7.2.5.1 A distribution formula 

' . y ■ ■ » • ■ 

• • . .■ - ■ •.- ■ . ■ ■ 

The formula introduced in 1967 was treated by many of 
£hose involved in university finance as a dual-purpose one, 
which could and -would be used to detemiine overall levels of 
government expenditure on the universities as well as to 
distribute available funds among them. 

From 1967/68 to 1973/74 the value of thie Basic Income 
Unit was set by* the Ontario government on advice from the 
Council on University Affairs. The grant to each university 
was determined by multiplying; its ' BIU entitlement by (b) 
th^;BIU-value, 'and subtracting (c) .a hypothetical figure 
representing the income from student fees which the uni- 
versit:y would obtain if its fees were set at . a standard 
, level. The standard level, or "formula fee", was an average 
of the fees actually levied for each academic programme! 

tf the BIU level had been set well in. advance (and 
independently of estimated enrolment^ in the various degree 
'programmes) the formula would indeed, have served as a means 
of determining the ag^regate^provincial grant to 'Ontario 
universities, la practice j however, the government seems tO; 
have Waited to obtain enrolment estimates before setting the 
valu^ of the BIU. this enabled it to keep abetter control of 
its expenditure liabilities. Naturally there would be some 
margin of error , as actual enrolments exceeded or fell short, 
of the projected levels;. and this margin of error would 
leave 'some uncertainty , about the size of the aggregate 
"provincial grant. But that is simply to say that the 



government was rising a distriljutional -formula which admdtted 
of some minor uncertainties for the goyernment. ^/There' is a 
^big difference between setting" grants to the 'universities on 
the basis of what the government cari af ford"^ and (on the 
other 'hand) doing so on tfhe basis of an estimate of • what the 
uniyersi1:ies seem to require for academic purposes.' In 
practice tl^e formula probably emphasized, eveti ' from the 
beginning, the former of these criteria.* # ; ? 

Whatever interpretation one may put on the early years 
of formula financing in Ontario, since 1974/75 the formula 
has been unambiguously of^ the distributional type. , The 
present procedure is that the Ontario Council on. University 
Affairs recommends to the provincial government howmuch it 
should spend on the universities and the minister eventually 
replies with a precise and unchangeable dollar figure. This 
is what the Ontario- . Council on University Affairs uses as 
the basis for a^ subsequent memorandum advising > qrr the ^al- 
location of operating grants ti the Ontario • lajiiVersities . . 
the OCUA first determines variious n,on-formula grants and 
subtracts these from the total. What is left over is 'then 
distributed among, the universities according. to each uni- 
versity's share in the total number of BIU's across tl^e 
provihce. * ' ' '\ 

2. 7. 2. 5. 2 Non-formula grants '- - 

During the first few years of formula financing '"in* 
Ontario the universities were growing rajpidly. In ordfer to 
encourage their development, the provincial government 
offered non-formula or (JdUscretionary grants to assist in the 
starting^ up of new academic programmes. It was presumed 
that fn the first few years of their operation, these pro*^ 
grammes would not have enough students to make " them' 
■financially viable under the formula. This was the ratio- 
nale for supplementary grants known as "seed money". In 
addition, there were general-putpose supplementary grant to 
"emerging universities". / 

Wheij the Ontario Council on U^versity Affairs began 
operations in 1974, one of, its fftst priprities was to . 
review the ; rationale for supplementary grants. 'In* its first 
annual , report (1974/75) it -reviewed various criteria which 
might be. employed to justify them. >^0n the matter of uni- 
versity size the Council wrote (Ontario, XUA, 1975.: 13): 

^ Supplementary ''support*. .. is based on the reasonable if 
not precisely verifiable , assumption that most * enrolment- 



related formulas, do not recognize the minxWura level ^of 
fixed cost below which' a imiversity simply cannot; ope- 

:,rate ^s such. The so-called "emergent" grant made by 
the Province to small institution's until 1974-75 thus 
'attempted to compensate for what would otherwise have 

>been a formula-generated inequity. - Four small, uni- 
versities . continued ^ to receive supplementary . support 
when tlfe>^'^eII^ergent" grant- designation was dropped In 

' 1974-75: V ,Brock, Lakehead Laurent ten and Trent^ ^..> 



In this passage the Qpuncil apparently'' was considering 
transmuting the. grants 'fot emergent universities ' into per- 
manent supplementary grants for universicies that operate on 
a smaller scale than most other institutions-. ;. Its discus- 
sion was inconcrusive but it did etid up awarding sup- 
plemenitary g.rants based on size considerations to fout 
universities. Th^* grants ranged from less .than half a 
million dollars to almost two milliotlT" ^^^^^ hand, 
the Council expressed considerable doubt : a^out -r other cri- 
:&eria which had been advanced to support . the ./idea' of . sup- 
plementary grants:* the mix of . professional and general 
degree programmes, undergraduate versus graduate orienta- 
tion, and geographical . location (but. note the exjLst^nce of 
"northern granC^", discussed below) . \ ''^^""'.i 

■ ■'■ '. > . ■ '. ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ ' * 

•In the relatively few years 'of its operation . the OCUA 

has moved towards the elim^inatiori of supplementary grants 
based on size or . other criteria which are awkward to apply. 
By its fourth ahriual report (1977/78) the Council was writ- 
ing (Ontario, XUA, 1978: 48): - . ' . , 

V Council visualizes a future in which any of a number of 
. . institutiofts will face declining enrolments . ■ ... . Size 
cannot continue to be a factor in awarding supplementary 
grants because there could be several eligible claimants 
in the years to come despite the fact that; the present 
formula allows, substantial protection for in'stitutions 
that decline in enrolment. The^oblem. of declining 
.enrolment and institutional adjustment must be faced. 
Continued special funding for some institutions now, and. 
perhaps more in the^ future, will not make effective use 
of the resources likely to be available to the system. 
Council now wishes to make . clear its intention to re- 
commend continued reductions in [supplementary] grants 
tQ each institution until the grants reach zero. 



• .The Council's .re^^^dn of size ,arid othe.r general cri-^ 
jteria as justification for supplementacy grants to the 
universities has not prevented it from continuing special- 
purpose grants to specific universities iu accordance with 
governnvent policy • Out of the general funds available for 
the support pf Ontario, universities, Council continues to' 
recommend grants . und^ two ma jor headings*. The firist of 
these consists of. "Northern Ontario grants" awarded, to 
Lakehead^'University land to' Laur'entian and its affiliates • 
The other ^category / is that of "bilingualism grants" whicjh 
are .awarded in *prde^ to cover :. additional costs associated 
with existii)g bilingual "activities in universities offering 
instruction in both. English and French. 

^ There is one further category ^ under, which non-formula 

grants are awarded: the OCUA recommends an annual grant to 
the Law Society* of Upper Canada in support . of its Bar Ad- 

• mission Course • It: amounts to less than half a million 
dollars. , * ^ 

In 1978/79 non-formula grants totalled about $l(J\fYlli- 
on. This figure :f.epr6sents less than 1.4 per cent -of the 
total sum allocated on the basis of the OCUA' s recdmmehda- 
|ion. The non^formula grants consisted of : bilirig^lism 
grants ($4.5 million), Northejt-n Ontario grants ($3.2 mil- 
lion), supplementary grants ($1.9 million) , Bar Admission 
Course ($.^ million). / , 

Program eligibili-ty' 
^ , ^ for funding under formula 

The Ontario formula is based on weighted student enrol- 
ments, but not all students "eatTt^L^heir universities a BIU 
entitlement. To do so they must be^ enrolled in . a 4)rogram 
which Is eligible for funding. 

Concurrent with " the introduction of formula financing, 
ministry approval of all new programs was established as a 
prerequisite of eligibility. However, the definition of 
which programs were to be considered "new" was left fuzzy, 
at least at . the undergraduate level, where the relative 
infrequency of new proposals has led to acl hoc consideration 
. of what iS' new (therefore requiring approval) and of the 
•criteria on which approval will be based. New programs in 
arts and science are likely to receive pro forma 'approval 
unless cteation, of a 'new department is 'envisioned in order 
to offer a. proposed program. . ^ 



. "First pfbfessional, degree" prog rams, such as education, 
engineering', law, medicine and various para-medical subjects 
Vill •have been accr^edit;ed by the appropriate associations 
and changes may have to be approved by * the relevant govern^ 
ment. ministry before they can go into operation. - Some, such 
as medicine and engineering,^ are subiect to periodic assess- 
ment and. are implic^itly requited to -retain accreditation as 
a wtiole, although"^ program options vThich might not receive 
approval *f or icareditation do retain their eligibilit;^ for 
funding. ^ ^ ' b , 

Ajs We not^d in Section .I<.5. 2. 5. 3, the funding Of . gradu- 
ate programs has. for more than a decade been ^contingent upon, 
'successful appraisal Cc^>ried but under . the aegis of the 
Council^df ..Ontaofio JJnivers'itiesl It was also observed that 
in .4971'a funding envbargQ was placed otTX all new graduate 
programs until a discipline assessmgnt had ii^etL^^c^ried out 
by-the COU's Advisory Committee on Academic ?|Smingv (AC AP). 

:* Successful appraisal.*^ and a positive recommertdatioti from 
ACAP through the GOU (after completionj ,of a discipline 
appraisal) do not however , guarantee , that a new graduate 
t)rogr^am will become eligible for fundirig. ■ According to the 
OCUA |(197:8a: 5^)*: .. ^ ■ ' | ■ / 

i S;Lnce June" 1975 Council has repeatedly indicated that 
funding approval for new graduate programs would . no 

1 longer be an automatic matter .and ^hat Council's . ^own 

! task in the funding approval process would include the. 

i "balancing .of fiscal realities and new initiatives".^ 
For example,; it7> is conceivable that in a given year 
funding /avail able to the graduate sector might . be -in- 
adequate tp*support all new^ program proposals without 
. harming programs already eligible for. funding. 
Council's response ta a situation of. this: type might 
well involve postponing recomiaehdations for .funding some 

* or all new programs. . . ^ . - 



Indeed, in 1978 the^ OCUA ruled that no program wiH-^e 
eligible for funding consideration . unless it is already, ifi 
operation^ and' student'sX have been \enrolled In it . "This 
reaffirmation of institutional autonomy [sic] declares the 
Council, *'is designed to demonstrate institutional commit- 
ment to, and student interest in, any new graduate program 
before it may become eligls^le for public support" (Ontario, 
OCUA, 1978a: 59).-. 



'In resjjpnse to *this ruling the. Ontario Council on 
Graduate- Studies ( i*e. , _the_Graduate Deans) , expressed its 
<;oncern that (Ontario, OCGS,^ 1978: 10): ^ - ^ . 

• ..mreeting these four criteria will not result in a 
' recommendation for funding apf)r oval but will only guar- 
antee consideratfon by"* Council , and that a positive 
founding recommendation wi\l not follow automatically. 
This, appears to; negate the whole ,thrust of the Advisory 
Memorandum and to be inconsistent with Coi^cil's basic 
position that the responsibility for plainning should 
rest^'With the individual institutions and ^the col- 
lectivity. It also implies that Council has some addi- 
tional criteria that it* may wish * to apply- at the. very 
' . * end of the process. If this is , so, these criteria 
should be specified now. vfn a' period that comb^ines 
consolidation of graduate planning and financial con- 
straint the universities should be willing^ to "Tje, bound 
by strict criteria for funding. " ' But they should know 
• clearly what- criteria;- they can be. expected to mget. 

' ■ .' , ■■ ;■ : " . : ' ' . ' 

Perhaps ..these objections explain the Minister ' s reaction to 
the recommendations of the *OCUA on « graduate 'planning - and 
fundings In ^ her letter of December 1978 (quoted in i^ts 
entirety ' in Section 1.5.2.5^5, above), the Minister an- 
nounced that aftet 1983/84, "Council's and the Ministry's 

.involvement in graduate planning should be limited to 
verifying that new programs have been successfully ap- 
praised". (Note, however, that' she also suggested that the 
universities should "impose upon themselves"" thV sara 

''of funding criteria ~ most of which have to do with evi- 
dence of need ' — now applied by the OCUA. This suggestion 
merely makes the following remark, in the s4me -letter, even 
more enigmatic: "Universities will have ^ determine a 
raethod of allocating funding amongst themselves' that wilp. 
foster excellence.") . ' 

There is considerable \^certainty, then, about the 
conditions or the procedures . which In the longer run will 
make graduate programs eligible for funding. In the mean- 
time,' it can only be observed that th^ present procedures 
leave the universities carrying the financial burden for a 
humber of *prog'rams now in operation. . In its 1978 brief to 
the OCUA,' the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies listed 24 
doctoral programs and 44 "master ' s programs on which an OCUA 
decision was pending; some of th§m had iDe'en enrolling stud- 
ents for several years. *The OCUA subsequently announced 



that it \ias recommending si ii. of ^the doctoral programs and 20 
. of . the master 's\programs for funding , v^nd was withholding 
. judgement on ' twy\ doctorali programs, 'pi^us there ^^are 4Q 
.graduate pi^grams : in ^Qntarijo for'^^ich' the OQUA will require. . 

further documentation, as J^s^t dp^Sn in its 19/7 list of 
.funding criteria, befoxe it cjjnsiders their elfgibility for _ 
•funding. ^ ^ , ^ 

2i^7.2. 5.4: -The hi,«ftorical element ii^ the \v : : 
>.;v ^ .public ''funding of On tar uniV(q[^rsiti^s ^ ^' 

it would be u^con^^nttpnal'-.to s^^ the Ontario, univer si- 
/ties receive about ''^wo thirds pf. their ^ operating grants 
according t<) .histori/z^ally (Established ratios, and most of 
the remainder on the b^sis -of an enrolment-based figrrmula'. 
NoT\^tVieless this is, I ;think, a. more, accurate description 
^than^'fehe officiar one, which retains .the 'language, pf formulai 
^finaficing while noting that the formula ha^ been desensi- 
Jtized to fluctuatibns in enrolment.-. . 

\The distinction is not merely verbal. , 7^ "^^^^^ already 
been , emphasized V the iciea behind enrolment-based • fonmila 
f inatking Is %hAt: .university incomes should be' related to 
enrolment partly on equity grounds and .]partly inorder to 
.$^a?^f '.the universities wxlh ^a large measure of autonomy in 
%lr!b^f am developing and other> academic .matters./ Formula 
financing,- in* 'its pure form, is like a fee svipplemen^ 
scheme: the universities are .left to decide how success-«r 
fully they can marke#l:heir^:service to take the knocHs 

; if Xhey forecast the market'- Wrongly. By contrast , funding' 
'purely -according to historical ratios eliminates almost all 
the "risk, and offers maximiiun assurance: oF stable funding for 
existing facilities and ongoing programs^ of Instruction and 
' research; (especially if overall levels of funding keep pace, 
with inflation). However, it has the disadvantage that it 
is likely to stult^fTy development a:nd cannot vary financial 
support to aQCorambdate new^initiatives in research and in 
academic programming; nor does it impose any penalty * for 
decaying standards of . perfpipnance. It is vital to note that 
current funding arrangements in Ontario combine in about 
equal proportions tihese two largely antithetical principles 
(funding according to instriictibnal services rendered, and 
income stability) for the financial support of the uni- 
versities. This may be desirable, but it is certainly not 
formula financing unalloyed. 

The introduction ''of ^the historical element" into the 
public funding of Ontario -universities occurred by the 
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Beginningof "slip-year" accounting of enrol- 
ments: each university ' s BIU enf itlem*it 
henceforth was' to be based on the previous 
year's count,, not the current year's. This 
change simply meant that the universities were 
not already' well into the financial year 
•before their income , was known. 
' \ 

Suspension of the^ formula with respect to 
graduate studies vfor a minimum per'iod of. two 
years (subsequently extended to three, i.e., 
to and including to 1978/79). The decision to' 
dd* this was based on recognition ojE several of 
the problems associated wtth formula financ- 
ing, and It is consequently worth quoting the 
OCUA's reason^' for making the* recdmrnendationsj 
(Ontario, ^OCU^V 1976: 35): . v 

First, Council adopts as its. own the concern 
expressed by the Gommission on Postsecondary 
Education in Ontario that the long run ^future 
of universities, be they large or small, is 
not necessarily "best- served by' a formula 
arrangement that associates, both teaching and 
research costs wijth numbers^ of graduate stud- 
ents ^ 

■ ■ ■ . 

Second^ Council... is abundantly aware^df the 
nee^d to ensure tha-t the development of new 
graduate programs not . take place at -the ex- 
pense of the finanicial viability , of the uni- 
versity system as a whole. • *, ^ ' 

'Third , in 'that this need indicates a rationing 
in the distribution of existing programs to 
permit new program development Council wishejs 
tqi^'eiisiire tha't. "^whatever steering effects In 
the"><> j>rt^esent formula encourage program pro-* 
lifefatlon be neutralized. 

Elourth', Qiuncil deems it highly desirable to 
foster an atmosphere at the level of Presi- 
dents and BQ:3Ltds:y of 'Governors in which the 
forward planning ' i .of ..graduate work within 
individual ihstitutions can be freed from 
short-run revenue; considerations. 
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• Fifthly and finally. Council wishes to foster 
• */" an* atmosphere in which planning can proceed 

at the system--wide .level in like freedom ^ from 
such consideratloas. ' A 

1976/77 Enrolment averaging fdr undergraduate, studies 
announced. In 1976/77 the BIU .entitlement^ 
would be based: one-third on the 1974/75 
• • count, ^ and two-^ thirds on the 19/5/76 count. 
' There,after a three year rolling average would 
- be used. This would make university incomes 
respond m6re sluggishly to fluctuations in 
enrolment; but there would be no permanent 
discounting of growth (tfr decline) in enrol- 
.ments. It woul& simply give each university a 
longer -period of time in which to adjust if 
enrolments dropped.' , ^ 

19^(8/79 Permanent discounting of entolment changes in 
undergraduate ^programs introduced. Henee- 
> forth, in calculating BIU entitlements , equal 

weight would be given to Jthe countf i^i the 
years 1974/75 to 1976/77 (the "funding base'O 
^ and to -the three-year rolling average . immedi- 
ately prior to the curtent financial year.' 
"The significance of v.- this r arrangement Hg^^^de- 
scribed OCUA in the following terms 

, (Ontario, OCUA, i978a:3&-31)r 

V This means that institutions which experience 
undergraduate enrolment increases. post. 1976/77 
will, aftet three yeUrs., receive; a maximm of 
50% of the operating tSvenue that would' other- 
^ wise bei expected were funding allocated on a 
/. - direct per capita basis. Conversely, in- 
. stitutions which experience undergraduate 
enrolment declines will Ibse a maximum of only 
••50% of the funding associated with the lost 
eurolment. Herein lies the stability feature 
of* this allocative mechanism for, in the 
extreme case an institution which had . ffo 
enrollment . whatsoever at ' the undergraduate 
level beginning in 1977/78 would" receive 
■ funding on the basis of 50% ^of its average 
enrolment in 1974/75, 1976/76^ and 1976/77. ; 
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1979/80' Graduate funding placed on a basis similar to 
undergraduate funding, except that in the case 
of doctoral programs the funding base" wouW 
be weighted at two thifds, and the threes-year 
. ' ^rolllng average would count only for one 
. thirci. This .was justified tjy OCUA on the 

r grounds that "dpctoTal. programs may be con- 
_ ,i sidered to have been generating the greatest 
support for research and scholarship" 
(Ontario, OCUA, 1978: 61). The scale of 
. these activities, according to the OCUA, ought 
not depend upon enrolment levels. 

Thus^ over . the past six years, ^.Ontario has -introduced a 
^trong historical element into .the public funding of its* 
Universities. 

- It is perhaps a little easier to understanar the signifi- 
cance of the current funding arrangements if we look at 
dollar figures, and do not limit ourselves to verbal pre- 
sentations of algebraic formulas.. Looking at "the bottom 
line" we may say: . - 

—The student^ enrolled "^n Ontario Universities from 
1974/75 to 1976/77 will continue to "earn their former 
universities, as long as current funding arrangements 
, I'^t,*: a fixed BIU entitlement. In 1^78/79 this en- 

. titlement was worth approximately: $1,300 
'■ arts undergraduate, $3,900 for each M.A. student! 
^ — $10,300 for each Ph.D. student." 

Each current student also- earns the university a 
subsidy in; the form of a goyefriinent grant,.. Only a 
portion of the subsidy ia recMv^d *y the university 
in the year (s) in wHlch the student is acttially en- 
rolled, because of averaging provisions. ' However,, 
disregarding this feature of the formulif "^^at 1978/7% 
BIU values ^n'd fee levels, the* annual subsidy was: 
$600 per 'undergraduate, arts student, $3-,l00 per M.A. 
. student, and $4,400 per Ph.D. student . (These figures* 
are lower than the ones above, even for undergradxiates ^ 
' and M.A. students, because, "standard, fees" are de- 
ducted from the university ' s. subsidy . ) 

A final observation: it is an implication of the above 
figures that,! as; a university's enrolment declines; an 
increasingly Idrge percentage of its provincial grant will 
be based on Historical Mstribution ratios. This will be 
true, for- universal ties individually, and Vcross the system. 
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2>7.2.6 Quebec " ' ^ 

, Universities in Quebec are funded in accordance with a 
set of rules in which the historical element is very' strong. 
Eaph institution's grant is based on its budget for the 
previous year (excluding items which are supposed to be 
self- financing, such as ancillary enterprisesK Adjustments 
are made for inflation, enrolment changes, non-^gpvernment 
revenues (mainly f e§)f ) , and^other factprs. This procedure 
yields an Estimate of the university |s financial require- 
m&eCt^ for " the ye^r, and — subject to across-the-board 
-r^^fet cuts — the -public subsidy is set at that level. The 
aggregate of the grants so determined is; a first approxima- 
rti^n to the level of provincial spending on the univer&i- 
ties, which is-fixgd in ^accordance with cabinet decision. , 

The participants in the process aire: 

—the Ministry of Education, which' publishes the. rules 
for determining the grants, and does the calculations; 

r--the Cabinet:, which dictates ^policy on matters such as 
the allowance feo be made for inflation and for the 
expansion or contraction of student numbers; 

— the universities, which supply the necessary data ,0^ 
previous years' budgets, enrolments, etc.; ; - 

\ ' - ; / ' . .-. ^ ' 

—the Conference of Rectors and Principals of Quebec 
4. , Universities CGREPUQ), which participates in .the pro- 
cessv^s.the *organizQd voice of the universities, making 
submissions about items such as indices of uriiversity 
/ .costs and other matters affecting / all universities 
equally or comparably; , and : 

. ■ • . r . * ' ' , ■■ . . ■ ... 

—the Council of Universities, which. the law requires be 
• consulted^ it offers an official, public and detailed 
* opinion on the various items which enter into the 
calculation of the grants, as well as on tfe wisdom and 
fairness of the procedures themselves.. The Council , it 
should be noted, has been successful in persuading th^ 
government to cha:nge cert;ain features pf its policy 
even after the rules have been published in draft form. 



' The main features of the current granting procedure were 
introduced in 1969/70, although each succeeding year has 



seen some reyi^sipns in th^^ regulations. The largest change 
occurred in 1977/78, with th^ inception of program budgeting 
(PPBS). Even then the pr.ocess itself was not much affected, 
though the terminology ia which it/ was henceforth described 
was spanking hew. . . \- ' ' ^ 

The granting procedure is too complex to describe, in 
detail here (it is set., out in regulations which run to some 
-.50 single-spaceSd, legal size pages), .but out .purposes will 
be served by an abbreviated^description of three pha^s! - 

? 1) revision of the' base, i.e . , of the "admissible 
expenditures"^ in the university's budget of the 
previous- year ; . ' 

2) rule-^de'termined or mechanical adjustmej^rf of the 
^ revis'edV base ; and ^ \\ / 

3) inclusion of any increments allocated on a dis-. 
cretionary basis ( "additiotial requests") . 

First Phasef' j Revision of the basTe . The calcuij^ in 
this phase produce an inf lation-adjn^fced Afersion or9^||g main 
items in^ the university budget of the preceding .year , while 
deliberately making no allowance either fo^^t growth or de- 
velopment. Some items, however, like fringe benefits for 
staff, are not taken into account until the next > phase. 



■The first stepi in revising the "base" is to group the 
relevant items under four headings: faculty salaries,' 
salaries for professional eniployees other than faculty, 
salaries^ and wages 'of support .\;.gtaff, and non-salary items. 
Each of these four items isv;*.then'' indexed at d rate pr,e- 
^scribed by ministerial or Gab'inet decision. In practice, 
this has mea^nt a fairly genefcJus increment for salaries and 
a very small . increase in the notional figure for non-salary 
expenditures. The four budget ^categories , as indexed, are 
added up; expected revenues from non-government sources (for 
detail, see Section 2.7. 2. 6v5, below) are subtracted; and 
the remainder is a revised . base figure for the^current 
year's grant. . ' 

Second Phase: Mechanical adjustments . These are of two 
types: modification of the base to allow for changes ' in 
enrolment, and the addition of those items hitherto excluded 
fro^the calculation. Np account is taken at this phase, of* 
new academic programs or other forms gf university develop- . 
ment . " ' 
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■ . • ■ " ; • ■ ■• ■ . ' ■ - ■ ■ ■' ' ■ " 

Throughout the 'seventies, the Quebec government; in- 
cluded in its aggregate grant to the university sector an 
allowance for increases in enrolment. The allowance was 
originally fully proportional to actual growth in the 
system, but in more recent years both growth and shrinkage 
have been partially discounted (for more on this, see Sec- 
tion 2* 7. 2. 6. 3, below). . 
■ . ■ , ■ , : • ■ ■ ' J . 

Other "mecljanical" (or rule-determined) ad justments are 
made to the base , r by adding in the items hitherto ^ left 
aside. These are of various types, and include: 

— fringe benefits for faculty and staff (the allocation 
for fringe ^ benefits is, like that for the ^arious^ 

: ^lary items, determined'' on a historical basis, as 
modified by indentation); . 

— items apparently beyond the university's financial 
control, such as- Gert'ain borrowing hosts, Municipal 
' . '.taxes, arid rental of buildings already approved by the 
ministry (to. house existing* operations); 

— costs of certain programs or activities already ap- 
proved by the ministry on a multi-^ear basis, for 
example: (a) imputed costs of running the nonteaching 
components of the^ Universite du Quebec; (b) already 
. promised start-up grants for new academic, programs; and 
(c) estimated running cost§ . . programs \of special ' 
interest to the government (such as" the training of 
language teachers,, essentially a fee-for-servic'e con- 
tract); and ■ — 

- — correction of errors in the' calculation of grants for 
previous years. 

■ . ' - ■ - * ^ ■ ' . 

Third Phase: Additional requests . fiiese are requests 
for development, that^ is, either the initiation of new 
programs or activities, or the accelerated development of 
programs and activities already approved. The Ministry of 
Education responds to these requests in a purely dis- 
cretionary manner , . although for the initiation of new aca- 
demic programs its discretion is ,shar'ed by tsiie Council of 
Universities through the Comite conjoint des programmes (see 
Section 2.7.2.6.4, below). 

The .sums involved at the "additional requests" stage are 
not large. For example, in the fiscal year «1977/78 a total 
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of only $4 million was set aside for meeting them. This sum 
was allocated to sub^categories as follows: 

— $ .8 miliidn for research programs and training re- 
's ear chers* (an augmentation of the resources for the 
F.C.A.C. program: Formation des Chercheurs et Action 
Concertee — see Section 2,4,2. Z.S, above); 

— % 1>5 mil^lion for rental ^of additional space, on leases 
approved by the ministry; • 

— $ >6 million for new academic programs (start-up 
funds) ; ' , 

— $ >5 million as a supplementary grant to finance doc- 
toral programs: an additional $1Q00 per fulltime 
doctoral student; 

— $ »6 million as a supplementary grant to the Ecole de 
Technologie Superieure. 

■ •» . .. ■ ■ 1 . . fl' ■■ ' ' 

The $ 4 million total represented less than one per cent of 
the aggregate 1977/78 general-purpose grant, and the startup, 
funds for new academic programis ($ 600,000) constituted only 
about one tenth of one per cent. 

, * * * 

* • ■ • ... ^ ■ 

Several features of the process for determining grants 
deserve elaboration and comment. Such comment ia provided 
in the seven sub-'sections which follow: (1) the impact of 
the granting procedures on the size of the aggregate grant; 
(2) how the indexation of salaries and other budget items 
affects the universities, and their capacity to sHift funds 
from one budget category to another; (3) the. impact of 
enrolment changes on the 'aggregate grant and on the dis- 
tribution of available funds among universities; (4) the 
relationship between the planning process for the university 
sector, and ' the granting or budgetary process.; (5) the 
treatment of income from gifts, and endowments; (6) the 
distributiori of funds within the Universite du Quebec,^ and 
its position relative to the other universities; and (7) 
some comments and complaints about the operation of the 
financing technique, as voiced by individual universities 
and by the Council of Universities. ' 
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2.7.2.6.1 : The 1^ of government spending. 

The granting procedure used' in Quebec . not only deter-- 
mines the- distribution of available funds among ' the ui\i^^ \ 
versiiies, biitlhas a large impact" on the size of the ag- 
gregate grant. ^ • * 

, Until 197-9/80 the historically based fornwila which has ( 
been briefly outlined was a dual-purpose one which not on]^y /: 
determined the distribution of funds among the universities , 
but. determined the level of government spending on the 
university sector. Iti^ principle the government still 
retained control over this item in its budget, because the 
key item in the formula is the rate of indexation of salary, - 
expenditures, a rate which in practice has been set by the 

Ministier of Finance. . . , .' 

• .* ■ ■ ' . V " ' . . ■ . ■ * ■■ . 

However , the allowance for salary increases in the 
universities has J)een ^the same as in the public sector as a 
whole, ^ and in this matter the government has been less than 
a free agent. It has necessarily acted under the constraint 
of collective bargaining with unions of public employees in \ 
sectors,/ such as the hospitals, where a work stoppage has ^ 
much sharper and immediate Consequences than in the virli- 
versities". ConsequetiJ^ly, ''by far ^^he largest item in uni- 
versity budgets, has been indexed^ a0 a rate .determined by 
non-educational considerations, through a bargaining proces^^s 
in which the university, administrations and university 
faculty unions- have been pnly minor participants, "^if they 
>have been involved at all. ' Once the salaries policy has 
been set for the public sector, the government has had 
little freedom of manoeuver left regarding its grants to 
universities. Non-salary expienditures are too small a. 
percentage of university budgets to hold down th^ total very . 
much. . ' 

There are three devices to which, the government has had 
recourse in an attempt to hold the line on its' operating 
grants tp the universities. . « . " 

■ ■ ■ " . * ■ ' . . 

, — Discounting growth in system. From the .inception 
.o£ the formula, the rules for determining operating 
grants for ^each*'"institution haj^e made less than full ^ 
allowance.^.for enrolment* changes ~ that is, an enrol- 
ment increase of 5 per cent would induce less than a 3 
per cent increase in the university's allotment at the* 
stage of "mechanical adjustments". However, until_, 
1979/80, growth in the system as a whole was not dis- • * 

J ' ' 2.7. 2. .6.1 
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counted; it was merely distributed among the universi- 
ties non-proportionately to enrolment changes (see 
Section 2, 7. 2. 6. 3, , below)>. This policy changed in 
T9^7lK/80, when the government made only a 50 per cent 
al-'lbWance^ for growth in the system:, and -even the 50. per 
cent rate was a cpncession made after an intervention 
from the Council of ^ UrUyersities,. which had strongly 
criticized an initial proposal to make only a 25 per 
cent allowance for - growth. ^ The sub.stance of that 
intervention was that greater allowance for growth was 
necessary in order to support the policy of maximizing 
access to university. " " 

\ ~A -minimal respdriise to "additional requests". The 
government is under no obligation to allocate any funds 
for this category .bf expenditure, and in practice the 
sums allaca^ted under this heading have been very modest 
in recent years. ' 
■ * . - . ^ ^ ■. ' ' ' ' 

—Across-the-board budget cuts. Such a cut occurred /in 
vJ979/80, when the iruleis pertaining to enrolment changes 
^ within each institution dictated an aggregate increase 
of more tban 50 per cent of growth in the system. A 
total of $5.8 million iJAs cut from university budgets, 
prorationed across the system, to keep/total alloca- 
, tions within the limits seit by the government. ; 

2.7.2.6.2 Indexa^tipri: impact on • 

the universities' financial position . 
. ' "' ■ '■■(>' ' * . . J ■ 

Indexation of \salary .budets sieems, at least super- 
•f idiaily^, to be a bonanza "for the uriiversities. In reality 
it has been md^e a ^bpnanza* for tl^e faculty and staff. 

Unibniii^k^ion of * faculty . as* well as of professional and 
support h^s /proceeded relatively far . in Quebec. • With 

collecti\i^|argainirig , and/with - the tatd' of indexation of 
•salary budgetsi; being . public kh'owledge, the university ad- 
ministration Could scarcely concede Ij^sser percentage in- 
creases than the index figure suggested.' As a result, 
although the universities do have the legal right to trans- 
fer fixnd^ from the salary budget to non-salary categories, 
in practice theirs free^dom to do so. is severely limited*. The 
need, to do so, however , :ha;s been pressing: in recent years 

the indexation of non-salary iteipi^^ has 'been well below the 
rater of inflation. ; ^ : 

, Universities in Quebec^ have-, t -under the same 
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sort of financial squeeze as have universities in other 
provinces, and there has been a consequent running down of 
equipment and diminishing standards in areas such ^as library 
services, maintenance, and' gecretarial assistance* The 
universities have, tried to m'ake up for the deficiency of 
non-salary budgetary^ resources "^'b^^^^^^^ ^attrition of ' 

staff so that, - while salary incremerits match (at least an 
average) the indeXv figure , • some tAinds • left over to 

transfer to other purposes*- Thi:^ has,' perhaps, been made 
'rather easiet than in other province^/ because enrolment has 
"been growing and- the universities have' been at le^st parti^./ 
ally compensated for growth* 

2.7*2.6*3 Enrolment changes: impact on 

* ' the universities' financial position 

• ■ ■ ' ■ -1 ■ " ■ - . • ' 

It ^ will be recailed ' that until 1979/80 growth iti the 
system was fully compensated, though the distribution of the 
additional funds among- the universities was not; proportional 
to enrolment change. The re-all9cation rules have beeOj. 
complex. 

Until and including 1975/76, , enrolment "chaj^^- in each 
university were weighted at half value and a c^^spondinl 
"mechanical adjustment" to its "revised base" was made. 
After doing ' this , there was still, an approximately equal 
increment, to be distributed among the imiversities in some 
other way. The device chosen was d per-studen.t grant which 
varied in magnitude with total., not- incremental , enrolment 
in the. university. The smaller institutions received V a 
larger, "per capita", so.. that in j^f feet financial resourtesr 
were transferred to the smaller universities each, yjar, 
augmenting the base for the .calculation of their grants .in 
subsequent years. , . ^ . . ^ .. 

One consequence of this policy was . to discount growth in 
the larger V( and, for the most part , the longer-established) 
diversities, ■ and to place a premium on growth in the smal- 
sr ones. Another-^ consequence was to reduce the adverse. 
Lnancial impact of a decline In enrolments in an individual 
istitution as long as ttie system as a whole was growing . 
irowth in the system meant that money was available for . the 
"^r capita" incfemi^nt even .'fq.r a university with stagnant 
04 declining enrolment levels .) .This was important for . t1te 
.En|lish- language universities v^iich were adversely affected 
by \ the'' creation' of the . college system (the. CEGEPs) . 
Griduation f^bm a CEGEP became, over a phase-ih perio,d from 
19^/70^.^: t^ a. prerequisite for admission to imi-. 

2.7.2.6.3 



versity. ^ Since English-speaking students wha went to the 
new colleges previously had gone directly from high school 
to university^ the transition period resulted in a temporary 
drop in undergraduate enrolments (about 15 per cent) at the 
beginning of the decade. V By 1973/7A, however, the English- 
language sector had again reached its 1969/70 level. In the 
meantime, the "per capita" increment helped the . Engl ish- 
lahguage universities substantially. . 

Starting in 1976/77,: the ministry began to discount 
growth in all universities (not just the larger bnes)^ It 
also abolished the per capita ' increment ^ and ' its cushioning 
effect. For the year 1976/77, full. allowance for growth was 
permitted in the case of the faculty salary budget, but in* 
the other three major budget categories growth was dis- 
coimted at a 50. per cent rate. In the following : ytear 
(1977/78) the, differential treatment of' budget categories 
was dropped, and growth was discounted by 25 per cent (i.e.,. 
a 75 per cent .allowance was made) across the board; in 
1978/79; the fig ure was 50 per cent.; The money "saved" in 
this way was distributed on a discre^tionary basis, . in the 
form of grants to meet "additional requests". Thus, from 
1976/77^ to 1978/79, growth in the system* no longer supported 
a general exapansion in the financial resource? of the 
smaller institutions , but was transmuted into financial 
incentives — • or compensation — for development. 

• A further significant change occurred > in 1979/80, when 
overall growth in the system was discounted at 50 per cent. 
In order to encourage the universities to recruit new stu^ 
dents, thus presumably raising participation rates* and im- 
proving access to university, each ins titutioi\ was awarde'd a 
supplement to its "revised base" according to the rate of 
increase 'of its enrolments relative to average enrolments 
over the preceding three years; a decline in enrolments was 
treated sinfllarly. -Within each institution, enrolment 
changes produced a budget supplement, or a budget cut, 
according to the following schedule; . enrolment changes 
between . ; - ' . 



0% to 4% — counted at 25% « ^ ' 
4% to 8% ~ counted at 50^> 
i 8% and up — - counted at 75% 

Since growth' in the system was concentrated within the 
Universite du Quebec and the Universite de Montreal , -and the 
basis for comparison - was an average, of the preceding three 
years, this schedule of allowances for enrolment clianges 
resulted in more than the 50 per cent aggregate allowance 
for growth relativ^e to 1978/79 decreed by the, cabinet •> The 
overrun of $5. .8 million was , as 'noted above, recouped by 
. prorata cuts in all university operating grants at the final 
stage in the Calculation. ; ' 

■ "■»'.• * • * 

The. discounting of enrolment changes within the system 
as a whole is of course a disadvantage during a period of 
growth, ^ but woH^-d. redound to the universities' advantage in 
.^t he case* of any overall decline in enrolment. Such a trend 
is not envisioned for . the next few years, but its possibil- 
ity — .indeed, in my own opinion, its probability — cannot 
be dismissed . (see Sections 1.5.2.'6.4 and 1.5.2.6.5, above). 
Enrolment forecasts do vary (see/' Section 1.5.2.6,. above),' 
and the :universities cannot afford to i;ely heavily on the 
most optimistic of them even if its assumptions seem more 
realistic than those which inform the gloomier predictions. 
It should be recognized that even the currently "taost 
likely" scenario is based^ on -chancy events. 

Because of uncertainties ' about future enrolments , it 
would, in my view, be in the interest of the Quebec uni- 
versities to endorse changes in the financing .technique 
which would either free the aggregate grant -entirely from 
enrolment changes, or would at least relate it to a moving 
average of enrolments over / the past thfee or more years, 
rather than to the previous year alone. 

Such averaging has, as was noted above, been introduced 
in respect of the distribution of the aggregate grant among 
individual institutions. The principle of doing this has 
been endorsed by the Council of Universities. The practice 
has an obvious advantage for any institution which may be 
adversely affected by demographic trends or by other factors 
affecting enrolments, whether among . part-time or full-time 
students. ' 
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2.7.2.6.4. Planning, granting 

procedures, and university autonomy ' ' 

With the introduction of program budgeting in 1977/78 
there was . ostensibly an integration of ' planning procedures 
with the annual review of university grants. The idea of 
program budgeting is to ensure that the costs of achieving 
certain objectives are clearly identified.. ^^This makes it 
easier for. decision-makers to query the wisdom of maintain- 
ing programs whose benefits or achievem^ents do not.appear 
couiinensurate with the costs. It alsfo, when there, are 
several institutions or agencies doing comparable things, 
may help to identify those units which are less efficient 
than others. What program budgeting does, then, is to 
identify operations which are too costly to perpetuate, 
whether because of ineff icleticie's, changing priorities, or 
whatever . 

.One, feature of the changes introduced in 1977/78 was the 
. lengthening of the granting procedure to occupy a three-year 
time span. The first phase consists in the formulation of 
three-year development strategies, a planning phase- which 
occupies the five months or so before the initiation of the 
procedures which have been described abov«. This initial 
phase is marked by an interchange between the Ministry of 
Education and the Council of Universities concerning the 
problems faced by the university sector", the coordination of 
the ^activities Of the vatious institutions, and the selec- 
tion . of appropriate lines of development for each. ^ Any 
amendments to the regulations for the allocation of funds 
are also worked out at this time. . 

. ■ 

Changes in the regulations are certainly potentially 
important -- it depends on the extent of . their revision - — 
but hitherto there does not seem to have been much other 
significance to the phase of formulating the three-year 
strategies. The process could easily be given real bite,: if 
it were once decided to revise the base- of the budget calcu- 
lations by striking out certain items from the list of 
admissible expenditures./ For example, the. estimated costs 
of an academic programjv^ eould, if the program were judged 
superfluous, be subtralot^d from the university total. Such 
an ' action would have •^|cumulative effect over the years. 
(Once the historical ba|j| is modified, the change is per- 
petuated by. subsequent;? annual adjustments.) A rigorous 
application of the piJihciple of excising "unjustifiable" 
costs from the base would transform an incrementalist budge- 
tary process into a, i^ro-based one. Although this is the 
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point of program budgeting , no steps have been taken to use/ 
the technique? for the purposes which^are its raison d'etre^/ 

Discretionary modification of the base would, howevei:, 
be a rather heavy-handed way of doing what might be /ac*- 
complished with more finesse by another means, at* the stage 
of "mechanical adjustments". At this stage, it will be 
recallei^t; thevi^'revised [indexed! base" is modified /to ac- 
^• iR%oUnt for enrolment, fluctuations.. One of the curiosities of^ 
■ the grants procedure in Quebec is that, notwithstanding the 
/fe^omplexity of the whole exercise, there is no , systematic 
audit of. the. student count, submitted . by each university. 
TJiis makes it v-impossible lor the ministry to require the 
r : exclusion of stiidenbs who are enrolled in^^ programs which 
have not beenr^pproyed-by the Comite conjoint des programmes 
/ (see Section l^.i.6v above) at the time of their, introduc- 
tion. The same goes^fpr stiidients in prograins which might be ' 
' ; declared ineligible f or \supLpo^^ after a review process by^ 
discipline grouping ("les opelcations sectorie^^ If an 

audit of the- student count is evehtuaiiy^^^ in^^ how- 
ever, it would be easy to include som^e :stu<idnts: arid not 
others, depending on the programs in which they are 
^ enrolled. The imiversity grant . would be modified 
accordingly. Such a move, a Very minor modification one in 
view of the existing procedures, would thoroughly integrate 
the planning and the granting processes. ^ . 

This has -not occurred. Policy, pronouncements are 
sonorous with the solemn language of global development 
. strategies; the budget process .is lengthy, complex, and 
rule-hea.vy; and the structure of interlocking committees is 
a verit^le maze. /Through this bureaucratic tangle the 
universities wend their way, still enjoying a higher measure 
of^utonomy than do those, in .most of the other provinces. 

^ ''2.7.2.6.5 Gifts and endowment income 

One of the features of the funding procedure used in 
Quebec is that university revenues from fees, gifts and 
endowments,- and some othiar sources (excluding research 
grants) enter into the calculation of the government grant. 
The difficult case here is that of ^ gifts and endowment 
income (see Section 2.5, above). 

Since 1974/75, the Quebec policy has been t6 permit 
universities to disregard, in their statement of revenues, 
any income from gifts and endowment* when, these have been 
> eamarked by the donor for a specific' purpose. For income 
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from benefactions which are not restricted in this way., the 
univers'lties are required to report one half 'of the Itotal as 
university income, to a maximum of one per cent' of its 
expenditures (excluding ancillary enterprises). This , ceil- 
ing is, in practice, ineffective, as no^ university has 
' non-earmarked benefactions income greater than 0.'25 per cent 
of its expenses. - . " ' 

2. 7, 2, 6. 6 The Univer site du Quebec 

Although the Universite du Quebec has public status 
while the other universities in the province are, juridical- 
ly speaking, private institutions, the same granting pro- 
cedures dpply to all universities; the Universite * du Quebec, 
occupies no special position. It receives, on behalf of Its 
member institutions, the provincial grant, which it then 
allocates among them according to its own rules. 

It will be recalled that the vmfversity is "composed of 
five general--purppse and five spiecial-purpose institutions, 
the formier are the "constituent . liniversities" at Montreal, 
■ Trois Rivierds; Chicoutimi , and Rimouski, plus the Centre 
d'etudes universitaires dans I'ouest quebecois (CEUOQ; Hull 
and Rouyn). The special-purpose institutions consists of a 
number of research institutes grouped into the Ins ti tut 
national de recherche scientifique (IMS),' :the Institut 
Armand Frappier (microbiology), the Ecole nationale d ' admi- 
nistration publique , the Ecole de technologie superieure , 
and. TELUQ or television-university. ^ 

The grant which the University receives on behalf of the 
general-purpose member institutions^ t^was , until 1977/78, 
calculated as an aggregate of what these institutions would 
have received had each been a separate- and independent 
institution; since that year, the University has been tre- 
ated for^grants purposes as a single unit-* However, it 
receives a special subsidy for its central administration. 
A portion of * the total grant is used to finance the Uni- 
versity ' s headquarters in Quebec Cl,ty , . and the remainder is 
redistributed to the its univer sites ponstituantes and the 
CEUOQ. Originally this was done on the basis of a formula 
which favoured the smaller institutions; but since 1977/78 
it has been done on ^historical basis, comparable to the 
grants formula ' used by the province. Since the internal 
allocation is historically based,, however, the favoured 
position of the smaller institutions . is perpetuated. This 
has caused th§.< largest of the constituantes , , UQAM 
(Montreal), to complain that it. is disfavoured by having to 
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• subsidize the operations , of the rest of the Universite du 
^Quebec> < Le Devoir , 17 June,, 1978). 

The special-purpose member institutions receive grants 
more specifically earmarked for them by the Ministry of 
Education. These are channelled through the Universite ^ du 
Quebec's central budget office. - . 

2.7.2»6.7 Summary comments 

■ I. ' , ' • ^ • 

The main features of the current funding arrangements 
for the^ Quebec universities have been in . effect for almost 
ten years. Although the regulations have made allowance for 
both the development of new programs and the growth in scale 
of existing ones, the present distribution of funds among 
universities still reflects to some extent the situation as 
it was in 1969/70. Such inequities as there may then have 
been are perpetuated and indeed magnified by the practice of 
funding the universities on the basis of modified historical 
ratios. In addition, new inequities arise as the character 
of individual institutions changes. Although it was pos- 
.sible to overlook these disadvantages as ,long as the uni- 
versities were growing rapidly', .this will become in- 
creasingly difficult to do as enrolments level off and 
perhaps decline. ' 

One inequity in the funding arrangements stemis from the 
initially different treatment of full and part time 
students. Until 1971/72, part-time students" were not 
included in the student count ; thereafter, their numbers were 
translated into full-^me equivalents (FTE*s) ,' and allowance 
for growth was made on\ .this basis. This change, ; however, 
.could not eradicate the consequences of ; inadequate 
compensation for part-tiime student costs in the fits.t place. 
As a result, universities with a large proportion of such 
. students : have been disadvantaged. This has been a 
particular grievance of Cbncordia University; indeed, the 
grii^afiLGe; h^s been acknowledged as justified by the Ministry 
of Mucaiiiiji^n.^^^^^^ planned compensatory adjustment 'to the IJase 
for th6 5^i5^^^^^ of • the 1979/80 grant was, however, 

shelved (at iea^t temporarily) because of overall budget 
restrictions imposed by cabinet decision. 

On a more general plane, it deserves note that if funds 
are available, any inequities built into the base , if ack- 
nowledged by the ministry, could In principle be resolved by 
its upward adjustment in the case of the institution(s) 
affected . Thereafter , the practice of funding by historical 



ratios would take care of the original problem. One dif- 
ficulty with such patch-irp work, however, is that the 
government must admit that the system has indeed been trea- 
ting one or more institutions unfavourably. Changes must be 
made on a purely discretionary basis, and it is unlikely 
that. La general, the grievances of any one institution will, 
be accepjied by the rest as justified. This form of remedy- 
ing the ills of the historical method 'of funding therefore 
has distinct limitations. ^ " 

• ■ • - " ■ \. A ■ . ■ • • 

A more serious problem arises when academic development ' 
occurs. This changes the character of individual universi- 
ties. Under an enrolment-based formula (with . multiple 
weights) such changes automatically affe.ct each university's 
share of the funds available. Historically rooted' financing . 
techniques, however, lack this meaijs 'of accommodating change. 
It is their most serious drawback. 

In ^the grants regulations hitherto used in QuebecV any 
one FTE student is "worth" as much to the^^ university as^any 
other FTE student. In the annual student Count, it makes no 
difference if enrolment changed are due to \^growth (or shrin- • 
kage) in doctoral programs or in undergraduate studies ~ or 
in music, engineering, 'or philosophy. This feature of the 
regulations has put a premium on the recrViitraent of large 
numbers of students f or the less expensive academi<v*pro-' 
grams. It has inadequately compensated universities f or ' 
g r aduat e^ wo rk~and for programs with large- needs such as. 
laboratory facilities and opportunities for clinical work. 
A result is Xhat, if a university does develop in these 
areas, it must finance such costly programs from the general 
ones, in which students can be crammed into Vlarge lecture* 
halls, given little or no personal supervis\Lr)n of their 
work, or otherwise left to shiift for themselves. . This is 
scarcely * consistent with the extension of educational op- 
portunity, or wit;h academic excellence. 

The situation is, of course, less severe for those 
universities* Which had already developed prograiaas of [ the 
more costly sort when historical funding was introduced; if 
they were adequately funded then, they will continue to be 
adequately compensated^'as long as the "mix" of students and 
programs does not change. 

This " is not so for the developing university, which 
needs to branch out into new and often costly areas o£ 
instruction and accompanying research. In Quebec, this has^ 
be^n a particular, grievance of UQAK; but the individual case . 



merely points up an unsatisfactory el-ement in tiiae technique 
of funding by modified historical ratios. In Quebec, at 
least, tha.very modest .allocation of funds for new programs 
has pfciaiced^a burden on the developing university. It is a 
burden "which may perhaps be borne as long as enrolments are 
on^ the rise; but the same does not apply in a period of the 
"steady state" . or contraction. If Quebec continues to 
adhere to its present funding practices, it will depress 
standards of performance all 'round, and lock the universi- 
ties into their existing roles, v " 

The incapacity of the historical method to compensate 
for and to encourage academic development Has been noted 
both by the ad hoc . Commission d' etude sur les universites 
(Quebec, CEU, 1979b; 1/ 23-4) and by the Cotincil of Uni- 
versities (Quebec , .'CU, /1979:. 129; and 1980: 286-7). Both 
bodies have proposed* substantial changes in^ the method by 
which Quebec supports its^ universities . The Commission has 
endorsed an 6n tar io- type formula for the. support of teaching 
and research costs and other techniques for other categories 
of expenditure tQuebec, CEU, l979b: I, ^^-5). The Couficil, 
responding to this recommendation, in a less detailed but 
more reasoned statement, vpiced its support for a number of 

. features which a new financing technique should incorporate 
(Quebec, CU, 1980: 281-2). The Council makes no re-, 
commendation, on overall levels of support for universit;Les 
or' how to determine such levels of support; regarding th^. 
distribution of the aggregate grant among, the individual 
institutions, -it appears to favour an enrolment-based for-. 

^ mula .which would finance; all major categories of expenditure 
other than ancillary enterprises. As features of the new 
method (yet to be worked out), the Council propoises: . 

—the averaging of enrolments over a two or three year 
period preceding the budget year in question; 

■ — allowance for different cost-levels for different 
levels of study (gradtiate-undergradiiate . etc .) ; < 

—taking account of research activity, "size" (presumably 
of institutions, but perhaps of individual programs) 
and ath6r factors; and , • 

— discretionary grants on top of . formula jgrants to 
respond to special needs, conditions, or situations. 

Were these principles to be adopted^ Quebec would be taking 
over . the main features of formula financing in Ontario as it 
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existed prior to the introduction of the very heavy histor- 
ical component which has been a key feature of iOntario 
arrangements since the mid- 1^70 Vs. ♦ - 

■ ■ ■ : ■ \ ' . . : .■ •■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ • " ,. • ' • ' ■ 

2>7\2,7 \The Maritime Provinces ' ^ 

Prior to the creation, of the Maritime Provinces Higher 
Education Commissi.6n (MPHEC) in ,1974, both Nova Scotia and 
New .Brunswick; used an enrolment—biased formula as partial 
guide for distributing general operating grants to the 
universities. Prince Edward Island employed "^h^s^dis- 
cretionary method. 

The MPHEC's mandate, as was noted in Section 1.5.2.7, is 
to develop higher education in the Maritimes on a regional 
rather than a provincial basis. The allocation of funds to 
the- institutions- is obviously an important' instrument which 
the Commission has at- its disposal to implement its mandate. 
Recognizing this', the Commission sought to take a regional 
approach to funding by (a) using its own enrolment-based 
^formula for distributing operating grants to the institur 
tions, and (b) devising another formula to apportion the 
cpst among the three provincial governments. We have 
already noted the partial abandonment, of the seconcl of these 
intentions; and the Commission has not been noticeably' more 
successful in relation to the first. 

• . . • , ■ . ' ■■ . 

The main obstacle to making the 'transition to formula 
financing on a regional basis has been that, the Commission 
inherited responsibility for institutions -from three pro- 
vinces. The institutions t^d been . funded at different 
levels. Immediate application of the formula, with ' the 
weights indicated in Tabl^ II"1'7, would have reduced the 
grant to some institutions and given a very large increase 
'to others. Accordingly, the Commission decided^ to phase in 
the formula over a period of years, in such a way that "the 
hitherto more favoured institutipns (if the judgment be made 
using the formula , asr a guide) would > receive only small 
increases, \ while , the less favoured ones would* be g^ven 
larger -^.increases .to 'bring them up to the» level of funding- td 
whicb the. formula entitled thiem.^ The problem -with this, plan 
was that the annual increases. ...in the aiggregate grant, as 
determined by |he Premiers, were so small that the Commis- 
sion made little headway in making the transition to formula 
financing. 

In April 1977 a Commission documeilt Vdesdribed the pro- 
cedure for allocating operating grants.^^as . follows : - (MPHEC, 
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1977: 32-3): - . 

s. The Commission; has- , adopted an allocatipn/mechanisnj by 
which, grants to ;inst.ituti9ns may consist of three compo- 
j - nents ~ a Basic Operating Gr.ant j an Enrolment Grant and 
I. possibly a Supplenientary Grant. ; r 

—The Basic Operating Grant is a. fixed portion of the 
' operating grant that 'on average represents ap- 
proximately 70% of an institution's tot^l grant. It - 
is determined by considering such items as the full-- * 
-time equivalent enrolment af the previous year on a 
weighted basis, institutional characteristics^ and 
* • historical patterns of funding." Haying a significant 
portion of operating assistance in the form of a fixed 
•grant has received widespread support, because it 
stabil'izes funding in the short^run by reducing the 
impact of minor variations in enrolment *and because it 
reduces th^ "steering" effects associated with formula 
financing that is completely enrolment based., . 

— 'The Enrolment Grant is determined by a multi-step, 
process. Institutional enrolments, are weighted /ac- 
cord ing to a system, of programme weights' adopted by 
the Commission in consultation with the institutions . 
The resulting .weighted . full-tim0. enrolment is.- then 
j^v ' multiplied by a unit ^'grant to .yield -.the ' variable 
: ehtolment grant. Beginning in 1977/78, the Commission 
has decided to take the previous - year ' s enrolment as 
, the^ base for calculating the variable enrolment; grant . 
Such a'prdcess adds further stability to institutional 
funding and eliiAinates uncertainties regarding exact 
levels; of operating assistance during th^ year . 

The. weighting system' which influences the basic opera- 
■ : ; ting .grant is expected to approximately reflect rela- 
tive co^ts of , , the various, programmes. It :^,will be 
'* . modified as and. if chang^ .beGOjae evident. . ■ 

. ' — Supple^en^ry grant components have been included in 

the allocation to certaiT|^; institutions to support 

specific;,. non-normal ^requirements, such as debt, ser- 
vicing rela-ted to previous commitments . 

. ^ _ In : allocating available operating; assistance to in- 
-. ' stitutions according to' the above fbrmu;la, . the Commis- 
; ; sipn has alsa made some effort to mbve: gradually aind 
^progressively toward regional stan^^r^is for funding 
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levels. The degree of progress in this' area has been 
constrainied* by. the overall funding levels available 
coupled with the Commission's judgement th^t institu- 
tions should receive a minimum 6% increase in total 
assistance for«1977-78, 

^* - In -allocating operating assistance in subsequent 
years, however, /the Cobmission will^^e attempting to 
establish a more direct relationship of institutional 
characteristics to the bagic operating grant and will 
press, forward toward regional equity in funding 
levels. ■'• - i 

This statement leaves con||a.dersible latitude for inter-^ 
pretation. The concept of siipplemeiatary or .special-purpose 
"grants presents no difficulties; nor does '■the "statemerit that 
some percentage of the total was distf-ibutied .according to 
weighted enroj^^^ts. But the 70 per cent of Ithe available 
f unds^.distribu^^d^ iji ' the form of **basic qpe.rat?l'ng .grants" 
left^gtQat uncertainty about the Commissions^ f, and iiig pro- 
cedures. These grants, it will haye been observed^ were 
based on ^ome unspecifie.d combination of : "l^i^torical 
pat?terns of funding", \, weighted /enrolments, and "institu- 
tional characteristics". My own discussions with Commission 
staff .in June 1977 left me with the Impression that the 
"basic operating grants"^ were distributed mainly on' a histo- 
rical basis, which wpuid leave some 30 per cent of the 
available funds,, minus the percentag*fe allocated -as '^sup- 
plementary ' [dia(3^etionary] grants", tto be distributed by 
formula on the basis of weighted enrolment's. 

Current procedures, first applied for the 1979/80 aca- 
demic year, make it clearer how the grants are determined. 
The Premiers make available a certain sum of money for 
"sustenance", and may also allocate jQelatively small sums 
,for program development or see^d mettey,^ and; fo;r "equali- 
zation".- The latter , which is expressly set aside for im-*- 
proving the relatl^^e p9,^ition of underfunded itfst-ftutions , 
Ts in practice set at 'a :l€y€fl determined by the Province of 
Nova Scotia ($1.1 million in 1980/81). Nova Scotia's, spe- 
t^'ial role in this matter is explained by the fact that all 
the recipient inisti tut ions are from that province , and the 
money is^ 3uppited by the Nova Scotia treasury. . 

The money available for "sustenance" is divided into" two 
parcels, 75 per" cent accor<yttgi*^to historical / ratios (for 
which put pose the equalization 'money of previous years is 
built; into the base),* and 25 per cent according to weighted 
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enroiments, allocated by 'formula. Thus the- speed at which, 
funding pattjerns ^are adjusted ,'^0 make -uii for -initial in- 
equities (as identified by the formula) - depends entirely 
upon the magnitude! of " the sum -earmarked equalization pur- 



poses. 



Partly' because equalization proceeds 'jslbwly, ^ and . par'tly,- 
because changing enrolment patterns do notv;hay«;^.:<cmW^ti.ye,. 
impact . on the "b'ase" by - which the three^quar«ers of , .the.- 
.sustenance grant ^ is' allocated. Maritime universities ;Will- 
."continue to be funded mainly according to historical .ratios 
•.f.or.vthe 'f.oreseieable future.* ■ 
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: ' Neirfouiidl^^^^ its"^. single, university,' uses the 

discretiohary method for det£I15^ng the general operating 
•^ran't.-'' Since the pro vine e'^do^s^pt" face the problem ..of 
■-•aisfeirfb^ting an-aggrfegate, gtanit : -^mong a. number ^of ihstitu- 
" tionsy .it could scar /ely do- Qtih.erwlse.-"^.^ , ., 

2. 8 :a: CRITIQU6 OF CUfe^ttT FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS :'v 

• . We cannot expect of 4y financing' techniqufe .fpr ^hadian 
universities" that it shoUd guide them as if by: ari:,inv.isible 
hand to the resolution df the problems which they will face 
over the next decade and . niore. -Those problems j... mainly 
associa^ted with "stable! ' or declining enrolment s;,,^^^^^^^^^^^^ also 
t;eflectiHg the. constraints, and disappointmehtS : bf>-a 
ing economy, .are severe.' They will require tbugh ^^^d^^^^^^^ 
which the universities may^. prove incapable : 0^ 
gardless of external pressures. ;. :v -r^ 

It is essential,- " as this ^report has emphasized 
throughout, that.'.t:he universities should continue to deVelop 
and to . "exiterimfeht;even a period of retrenchment and 

contraction. They must/'have some incentive . to do so-, so 
that they recognize innovation as . a necessity -rather than 
treating it as an . expendable luxury.. ..- .This will be very hard 
t,o do during a time when '^Inful .^iecistons on staffing, and 
a'fademic programming must be made.? -.V . ;. 

Canadian universities may well fail to rise . toyttje, 
challenge of shrinking and developing at the same time.,^ , 
can bev^ure, however ,' that they, will i fnot do so. otherwise^ 
than in - the contex,t of financial constraints whicR. are .such 
that appropriate decisions will^ give them access tg.more 
' generous resources than if they simply act out the sclerosis 



<ianger at present is that hard decisions 
; -WbuM relief to a university that. 

:;vt<jok ;th^m, -This i*s^ element in the concatena-. 

^^^<>^: .of forces that are removing fieoisibn-making powers from 
^the. x^^^ and, in' So doing, making lively pedagogy 

/ aihd creative research more difficult to sustain. 

. . Our . surVey of the arrangements which Canadian society 

; t<atkei5 for the. financial support of its universities^ has 
•ir^'^^aled two maj6r flaws. One is that there is hardly any: 
cai-'rot for ihnovatldn;. the other is that there is only a 

'■^Vy;:il^sy^tick foT inducing structural cliange where it is 
necessary, and for inventing solutions to staffing problems 

• andOp^ overcapacity. 

\ = . .' ' ■ ■ 

^irV^. ^ current funding arrangements which 

proyities -any incehtive for innovation 

is ta the area of * Research support. Only in the awarding of 
gratitsv fellowships, and^ contracts is there a. direct' re-; 
lationship between .'performance and reward, with reward 
appropiriateiy taking the fbrm mainly of better facilities 
and fuller opportunities to do. one's . work. In addition, 
faculty achievement in research, as monitored and assessed 
by peers from other institutions, is .likely to lead to 
earllet promotion; it certainly increas^es "the researcher's *• 
prestige within^ the profession. * , ^ . . 

It is also notable that..>>tfte programs of the federal' 
granting councils, as set- out in their five year plans, ■ d^- 
.-^fddress the need forr..providing research opportunities foi 
^^^lifted doAoral gradu^t«s who stand little chance of obtai- 
inin^ a regular academic appoifitniknt ; NSERC also recognizes 
and responds to the nefed to reT(?qviip laboratories and update 
instrumentation, and generally'. t9,^jsup^^^ research 
through a period of years in which, in' the .^ii^ence^ of spei»- 
•pial measures, Canada would face the loss, of an academic 
generation^V,. . * 

\^ ^.^^rktlfyln^ af^ this -is, it is also notable tha^t no compa- 
.j-aible Incentives exist j^n the undergraduate iside", or gener- i 
ally for excellence in * leaching.**' tt has been complained "of 
in the past, that publication which is the. fruit "of assidu- 
ous frontier research is ^considered a# "objective" criterion 
for promotion and that teaching performance is apparently 
not considered as Important, or else;iis presumed not to be 
subject to assessment according to criteria whicK could be 
defended against charges of personal bias .or restriction of 

.^academic freedom. Although vno changes in financing tech- 
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niques for * tU^ universities could provide the criteria or 
tke tdchrJlques ^.f or /assessing .perfdrma^^^ in teaching, or 
ensure, tt^t excel leuce in teaching is appropriately reward- 
do present funding arrangements mufeh encourage 
universdtiies tO; /insist .upoti high instructional ; standards 
from their faculty. .^ 



plea for 
simply 
tion as 
bearing 
short, 



How nighty they do so? If research performance is,', to be 
assessed by one* s peers, capacity for teaching (knowledg^. of 
the subject) is to be assessed by inferring from ores^^^rchv 
performance and by the judgment of colleagues; but teaching . 
perf orma: ice has to be judged, by. students. This is not a. 



computerized cQdrsa-^ev^f iiaH^ and suchlike;- it is 
recognition of Gh^. fa a university* s reputa- 

a teaching ins^titiition - must be made to have, some 
\n the financial" resources miade available to. it . In 
[there must be rewards ; for attracting students and 



penal tiels for driving them away; .sand this implies a financ- 
ing technique which is fairly sensitive to '^enrolment , at^ 
least o|er the longer term. Only under these conditions caTL"-. 
an institutions .:,;haVe any financial incentive to take its 
teaching tunc tJ^on; Seriously, to redesign academic programs 
and . toT revise :-Cjiti^ changing needs\'and to re- 

flect *v^^^^^^^ and to reward 'its;;;f^culty , for 

excellMc^ in teaching. -y. -r,--'.^^.:: 

. Thfere will certainly be those who reject this critique 
of emsting funding arrangements oh the grounds that . it 
ignor^ the plight of those regional miver sit ie0 which 'ft&y;e 
the b|d luck to.be located in.a^^as of population decline (a 
regiolal university is one whic&:draws the vast majority of 
< its students from the immediateiyrsurtouhding area; the term 
imports no qualitative ■ judgmeiit.^^^^^^^^^^ performance in either 
teacHing or research) . The criticism:* is to some extent 
justified, and I have' two responses to^ it. One is that the ^ 
ineq&ity vrtiich arises when d particular university, undergoes 
an Jirolmetit^ decline througti no fault of its own (Indeed, 
whe J its performance in teaching is perhaps of the highest 
calibre), must be weighed against the inequity involvec^^^^^^^^^^ 
allocatihg such an institution more generous funds|Qii;:;-a 
-student basis than others can obtain; for such '^Js^ .a 
, issary implication, of ignoring changes in enrolments or 
zing them little iiirp^ in the calcul^ion of public 

.^oijDsidies. A s^&O^d' is that if, for a. provincial 
' 'glvernment^ the importance of decenftallzing the delivery of 
istructional services at the university level is sufflci-'^ 
atly^great to warrant a special subsidy, .well and good: 
Let it provide the necessary subsidy through a discretionary 
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;^granj:v' Butv such a subsidy should not be paid^ for through a 
taxi as it were, upon other universities within the pro- 
•■■ .vince. • ' . • fr- . 

The need to cohs:}.der significant changes . in methods of n 
• supporting the universities should- not be viewed as resting 

^ solely upon the force , ' such as the reader may judge it to 
be, of the foregoing comments on current practices. On the 
contrary,' It is evident that in almost every province .ser-, 

. . JLous changes are /either under active consideration or are 
made likely by governmental unease about the evolution of 
the univers within? the province . and public dis- 

satisfaction with the cost of supporting tihem* This fact in 
itself makes; it urgent for^^those concerned with Canadian 
higher educaotion to consider 'what policy alternatives are- 
available for the public support of the universities, and to 

^express their opinions. ' T 
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chapter three 

- . ■ *. ^> 

POLICY ALTERNATIVES FOR .PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

A "first' ^principles" discussion Lof university finance 
raises some, very difficult questions-^ of both a technical and - 
a moral character • - 

—What proportion of university operating costs should 
be borne by the students? 

—If there is a public subsidy for university opSera- 
tions, what proportion of the subsidy should be chan- 
nelled through the students (i.e., as student grants 
. . and/or loans) . and what proportion should be given . 
directly to the institutions themselves? 

--Ought grants to institutions', to be general-purpose 
grants, or should governments offer subsidies con- 
ditionally;, directing that they be used for specific 
purposes, such as instruction, research, and designated 
forms of public service? If controls are imposed, 
ought they to extend to^ the point . wher^ some programs 
' of instruction are covered but not others, some 'types 
■ of research are. supported^but not HDthers , . a so 
fprth? Or ought the universities , not^^gwernments , to 
decide'vAiat the priorities are.? / :( , ^ ' / ^ . 

—Regardless of the extent of government controls over 
- the programs or purposes to be funded , ought goyfernr 
• ments to control objects of expenditur^e , e.g., faculty 

salaries, library services, . laboratoTy equipment, 

central administration, and so on? 

All these 4uestians are -raiised iti this report, but not , 
in an . a priori style. We have surveyed existing practices 
in the funding -of Canadian universities, .and our survey has 
- revealed that all the questions-t)f principle which have just 
been alluded to have been implicitly addre'ssed in the 
design oY government policy. Objectives have not neces- 
sarily been selected in full awareness of the alternatives, 
. and the rationale for many policies may rest largely unexam- 
. ihed. ' But policies have been formed to deal Mth concrete 
problems, and no doubt each policy. initiative has fitted, in 
the main, the immediate situation. ' ' ! - 
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As )ias 'been shown in Chapters I and ll, however , ^ ^the 
situation of Canadian universities has been changing. 
Policies which may, haive been aj[)propriate in one context aiid 
at one time may no longer be suitable. Public choices may 
have responded to the problems of the day, but they have 
contributed to the generation of new problems to which it is 
the task of the Canadian' university community and of Cana- 
dian governments — in the first instance, the provincial 
ones ~ to respond.^ "^^ 

The selection of means will be aided by' awareness of the 
broad alternatives: the proportion of university funds 
which should be drawn from public sources , the financiaj. 
support of institutions or of students, and the range of 
controls to be imposed on the univ'ersities through granting 
procedures and formulae. These are the questions which lie 
behind the "sources of university Income" approach which is 
taken in this report. It seems of little use, "however, to 
discuss such questions in the abstract. 

In keeping with our pre'ference for the concrete, in: this 
chapter we examine provincial policies, and alternative 
choices in relation to them, under three main headings: 
grants polic'ies, fees policies , and research policies. Of 
these, grants policies clearly are central, but it would be 
unwise to discuss them in isolation from the other two. To 
some extent, operating grants have the purpose of, supplying 
what the universities require and 'cannot obtain from other 
sources . Indeed, it may well help promote the vigour>, 
intellectual liveliness , and overall standards of perfor- 
mance of Canadian 'universities , if a financing * technique is 
devised, in which the general-purpose provincial grant Is 
viewed as a 'supplement to other sources of income, even when 
— as at present — the supplement provides considerably 
more than half the total. At a mi"nimum, it is salutary to 
view each source of income in relation to the others, with 
attention being focussed : on thd overall financial position 
of the universities. , ^ 

. • •■ : 

3.1 WHAT SHOULD THE' UNIVERSITIES BE ASKING FOR? 

Goyernmetits and the universities in Canada today are at 
a stand-off on financial matters. Governments insist that 
there is only so mu^h money in the public till, and that the 
universities >ill have to make do w^th what is available. 
In most provinces this- attitude has resulted in "annual 
budget cuts (after discounting for inflation) oVer the past 

3.1 ^v^^J . 
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few. years.-' ^■'V': ■ 

The universities, on the other hand, point put- that they 
have- irreducible financial commitments. A large proportion 
of these commitments are to tenured staff , many of^vThom were 
hired during the period of government-encouraged expansion 
and will not reach retirement age for 20 years or^ more. The 
universities can easily demonstrate that they have already 
trimmed every budget category where they have any room for 
manoeuvre, with the con%equence that standards have 
declined. Their capacity for innovation Jias been impaire 
if they cannot hire new staff on a' continuous though modest 
basis, they will be entirely ^paralyzed. 

If we try to follow through the logic of the govern- 
ments' position on the :;6ne te^^ an<i the universities' 
position pn'^ the pth^tr, we find that neither is tenable. 
..n^overnments seem to. be saying that their own fiscal crisis 
must determine the level of suppolft for the universities, 
that the universalis can probably manage all right if they 
try hard enough, Init: if standards decline, so be it. It is: 
a position which shows disregard for Canada's needs in 
higher education and research, . and works special hardship 
. .gpr academicaUj^ talented young -people whose lif e-^chances 
s<iepdnd on t^elr having access to pniyersity education of the 
*higVes£Vquality^:"n .0^^ other hand, when the universities 
Vay they have financial commitments, , that stan- 

. dairds- have ■• ^eclinecl.," and >that ' they \ cannot simply continue 
i^^^^ --t^e implication can 

■Wl#. be' that the be exipanded at a. 

time when, - iir most regions, enrolments can be expected to 
drop substantially. It is a position to which a pu^jlic 
pressed by slow economic growth and inflation can scarcely 
be expected to be sympathetic. 

clearly, this impasse needs resolution, Governments can 
insisft^upon having their way on the financial question, but 
in doyfe so they may severely damage Canadian higher educa- 
^tiono The universities are too weak, politically speaking, 
to force a solution oh their own terms. 

It is, accordingly^ . the position taken' in this report 
that the universities must open a new phase in their dia- 
* Ipgue with government by explicitly recognizing some hard 
realities. Chief among these is that reductions miist occur 
in the number of tenured staff in some institutions and in 
some disciplines in prder to allow for selective growth and 
development where needed. The necessary reductions are 
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greater than. will occur by attrition. They may occur partly.^ 
through the closure of certain programs, . departmentsy' 
faculties, or universities; one cannot generalize 'about this 
because demographic patterns and the structure of higher 
education in the various provinces are too diverse. Be;.'thia,t 
as it may, the universities must have the courage to. re- 
cogqjlze^ phat more public money is not . the only element in a 
solution . to the problems pf contemporary Canadian higher 
education • If they take this stance , the universities will 
be in a stronger position morally and jjjriactically to dis- 
cuss their financial needs with government and to lay claim 
to financial resources which, in tjjie public interest , must, 
be large. *A high proportion of these resources will ha|^4^to 
dome, directly or indirectly, from the state, 'V:^:y 

The importance of the universities in cultural and 

econdmic terms, and society's pbligation to provide the 

conditions under which every individual can. develop his* 

capacities to the fullest, justify the universities in 
asking for: ' ' 

(1 ) Financial resources adequate at least to maintaiii 
and im possible to raise university teaching stiari-' 
dards, and to expand the research capability of the 
universities collectively, though not necessarily 
of each university individually. * 

(2) A commitment from government to maintain or extend 
present levels of access, to universities and a 

f^' commitment to funding arrangements which will 

permit expansion of the teaching capacities of the 
universities in academic programs and/or subjects 
■'' k where student demand and the needs of the society 
, :. ^ (including manpower needs, but not only these) 

. justify such expansion. 

(3) A financing technique and a relationship to govern- 
ment which: . 

accommodates the need for selective expansion 
. and development in order to- enhance the uni- 

versities' position as ceirtres of innovation, 

'c — "facilitates adjustments to declining enrol- 
ments* in certain programs, faculties, unl~ 
versities, and regions, and ' ^ 

—leaves with each university individually the 
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* primary responsibilitiy for making: the key; 
decisions regarding this maintenance , expan- 
sion, or pruning back of existing academic 
programs, and regarding the introduction of 
new academic prpgrams. . . 

(4) Sufficient predictability in university incomes , 
* and protection against inflation (i.e., pre^ 

dictab-ility of real and not merely nominal income) , 
to permit universities to plari:V;staf f ing and aca- - 
demic programming oil a multi-year basis v; 

(5) Determination of public subsidies on a basis which 
does not offset the financial advantages of the 
universities: 

—setting fees .schedules they judge appropriate, 
—obtaining private gifts and endowments , ' '■ ' 

—drawing an income' from the sale of servi&es, 

_ . -arid/ or.. ' 

— rparihg down expenditures In areas where sav- 
ings can be realized; 

3;2. FORMULATING POLICY ALTERNATIVES : 
MODELS VS. TENDENCIES " 

"Be realistic," shouted one of the Sorbonne graff iti of ;: 
May '68,. "do the impossible!" Liberatiiig though the atmos- -^ 
phere of these days was, this slog^ unli^^l^itor^^^ 
been the furtive work of a senior Eren^jfe^^i^ 
a university administrator. ^eo^if0^^'i(^ 

accustomed' to thinking out policy\alt:ernati;|^-^^n cognl^^nceV^^ 
of the <ionsttaints imposed^ by two ,^sagreeaSt5^:;fects : r^^^ J 
resources (financial, humanO are'^imited, -an^ >that^^^^t^^^^ "^^^ 
.attractive routes to desired goals may be ru3,ed ^i^t y^; 
one's starting-point. The aims niay: be.:,c3^e^9;W 
be clear — but even so the steps tbvatdis;::|fff?^ 
be exploratory. In the context of ^.sigiit^^^^^^^ 

•process, it is likely to be of little use. to design tti^gpg 
icieal university syistem, disregarding current cl,rt^;$tance^^ 

■; ■■ ■ ■* . ■■ ''- '■-'-'[ 

. That is why . each' of the alternatives for funding policy* 
/discussed in this^port will identify a possible tendency 
or direction in wfiich departures from existing practices may 
r be made. Each option has advantages and disadvantages, 
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attractions and dangers, the latter often being of a magni- 
tude which cannot be ; assessed in advance or predicted by any' 
model or simulation exercise. vFor example, tt .is impossible 
reliably to estimate how the doubling or quadrupling of 
tuition . fees would affect access to university, "assuming 
that student aid programs were* also improved and /extended. 
Although modelling techniques do permit the prediction of 
outcomes if ciertain variables are changed in specified ways, 
the data which 'could justify the necessary assumptions are 
not available. 

■ •*•'..*. ' .■ . .■ 

• /in this situation, policy recommendations should be 
tentative. Government initiatives should .^involve only 
incremental changes which aim to achieve certain objectives 
ahd are continued only so long as adverse side-effedts do 
not appear or do not assume such proportions as ta"cancel 
oyxt their attractions. All the succeeding analysis, then, 
is carried out in terms of advantages ' and disadvantages of 
incremental changes in policy. The result should be^ to 
suggest experiments rather than ultimate solutions_ to dif- 
ificult policy dilemmas. Even this, though,^ iSa no easy task: 
one wantSv to know which policy experiments ar^^gtworth risk- 
ing.;-. : ■ ■ ; 'tlp^- •■ ' ■ 

The alternatl^ves are few. Logically, governments have 
the option of doing nothing .to supportf higher education and 
xesfear^;!^^ (this would imply avoiding all relations with the 

VriiVersities, including commercial relations, as in contract 
research or the purchase of executive training for public 
servants)^, or of doing something . If they choose the lat- 

* tep, they *may purchase certain services for a fee; they may 
subsidize institutions (minimally, by offering tax breaks to 
private benefactors,. or more generally, through capital and 
operating grants and. research subsidies); they may subsidize 
students and perhaps also industrial purchasers of research; 

. ot they may. do some combination of these things. 

. ■' • ' ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ,^ ■ . 

In fact, everyone knows, both the federal and the 

proviijcial governments in Canada do subsidize higher educa- 
tion and research both directly (through institutions) and 
indirectly (mainly through^, students )# Our survey of the 
jsources of imiversit}^ income has^, described and analyzed the 
impact of all the important fonifc^ of direct subsidy, and has 
alluded to indirect subsidies ("StadBnt assistance, in the 
section on fees Income). Accordingly, ' our. enquiry into 
policy alternatives for the -support of university education 
and research will be a compriehensive one — that is., none of 
the alternatijves will be excluded — if we consider possible 
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changes in each area of existing policy. » 

Our emphasis, in this chapter and the next, is on evalu- 
ating the funding options which 'governments 'appear to.be 
Considering or might , ' realistically speaking, be induced to 
consider.. Universities must recognize that every option 
vrLll have its .disadvantages, but before dismissing each 
possible choice in turn on. the ground that it has its flaws, 
it would be well to .survey the "field.' there may be some 
policy tendencies which the universities will come to regard 
in the wry manner of Maurice Cheval^efr, who remarked of old 
age: "It isn't so . had, when you consider the alternative." 



3,3 GRANTS POLICIES . ' 

One reason for starting^ with grants policies is that 
some discussion of the subject is possible without presuming 
a specific level of public funding of universities, > arid 
without having resolved major questions about student aid, 
forms of research support, or the respective roles of pro- 
vincial and federal governments in higher education. 
Changes in these areas will affect the magnitude of pr by in- 
cial subsidies to institutions through operating grants> but. 
if there is any major reorientation of policy, for the , sup- 
port of universities the new policies will take some years 
to design and introduce, ani in the meantime grants policies 
may be scrutinized and modified without either presuming, or 
- pre-empt^ag other policy changes affecting the universities. 

3.3; 1 BLOCK GRANTS DISTRIBUTEP BY 
ENROLMENT-BASE^ . FORMULA 

^ In most provinces during the 1970 's the trend has been 
away from funding /, universities on the basis of current 
enrolments, and towards' 'augmenting the historical and dis-; 
cretionary elements in determining the allocation of general 
^liurpose grants. In vspite of the difficulti.es which have 
produced this- trend, ,the* arguments which induced five pro- 
vinces to adopt a technique^ of financing universities by 
enrolment-based formula in the late 'sixties are still 
valid* It is not evident that the problems which were 
experienced with formula financing are inherent in the 
technique itself; they may have been due to certain features 
of the formulas . actually used. Accordingly, ■ the first 
policy option which it seems reasonable to propose to pro- 
vincial governments . for -the firiancial support of universi-- 
ties is to: 
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■ Option li Introduce or re^nt^fbitfce . >he practice of 
allocating g^r^ki^i-jirovikcial operating 
. • grants to univ#i^li^^cotfding to a formula 

v^ased ^ on • curVe^ ••:6*iJir6lme|i-ts , weighted by 
• , program.''and leve 

This option is unlikely to recommend itsejf without 
modification either to the/universities or to the j^rbvincial 
governments because if..«^tKin& else -- of the financial 
instability or .unptedl^bility which funding by current 
enrolments entails, ^ill, it is worth reminding ourselves 
Of the. arguments in its favour, either to be clear about 
what is being rejected and why, :.,,or to decide, while accept- 
ing . the principle of formula financing, how far one can 
depart from the applteation of the .principle- without sacri- 
ttciag its advantages. Although it would be unrealistic to 
imagine the introduction of formula financing unalloyed by 
historical and discretionary elements, .. we should weigh the 
merits of the idea in its pure form and decide which of 'its 
features must be retained if its advantages are to be' rea- 
lized. 

Formula financing is preferable to discretionary methods 
of funding universities because: 

-^Formula financing avoids the appearance of arbitrari- 
ness or favouritism in allocating a given sum of money 
among several institutions. 

—Formula financing allows the universities to decide 
how^est to use the monies made available to them. It 
combines the efficiency of decentralized administra- 
tiort^ with "fhe principle of university autonomy in 
. academic, programming, unless the latter is taken away 
by external administrative controls. Discretionary 
funding, even where the money isnalloCated to the v 
universities as a block sum, leavMI&e institutions 
In some uncertainty. About the ultifit^ consequences of 
how they allocate funds internally, 'if the university 
gives high priority to a certain item in its budget 
(say, the re-equipment of laboratories) when an ex- ' 
ternal decision-maker is doubtful about the need, for 
doing so,, -the university may feel . constrained to • 
accept external priorities. in order to protect next 
• .year ' s .budget, allocation. ° ■ 

—Formula financing enables a university to calculate 
^ the net costs of running individual faculties^.and. 



departlments, otcI to some ex ^^nt the n^t cost ^ of in-^ 
* • dividual academic programs, strice •it .y;knov{s how mUch^ 
* - income (each student brings to the. university in the 
form of. a provincial subsidy In this way a univer- 
sity is encouraged to launch new programs for which 
. there is likely ;i:o be adequate student demand; and <" 
. 'conversely, it - .provides a strong financial incentive. 
> '-^^ to cut down on - the costs ^of programs which no longer/' 
attract a sufficient number of students, or to;-y^d.imi-" : 
■ nate them' altogether. In this way formula fi^ 

supports bpth innovation aud^ ^ttuctural adjustments to 
changing patterns of student: ^demand. , . ' 

\ —Formula financing offers encouragement to private 
donors, since*- they are assured that their gifts ,or 
. bequests will hot result in . a correspondin^g, , Cup^ in 

• .\ gov dlrmnent grants. \' • .^i* A* 

5^;^*"^ ' . ... ^ '■ '•.^'•-.''■'.''\' ■■.i^'/ . .■ 

— The demonstrable^^freedon from political contrpl as- 
sociated vJ6.th . fornvula financing buttresses -^the^'^ 
% ' versity' s position. as social critic, and is basic' 
V v^coudition for the achievement af ^ excellence in all 
* Vr'stientif ic and scholarly worjc; v^ -^v 

* The argument "that funding % enrolment-based/, formula 
encourages innovation in academic programming an4 provides 
incentives for structural adjustments' applies not only to a 
comparison with discretionary funding but also, and with 
.greater force, to a comparisipn' with funding by historical 
ratios. As earlier comments ;have^;;ni^e clear, the prolongfed 
use» of the historical method in determining grant alloca- 
tl'ons is rejected in this report because it does nothing to 
piroiaote flexibility within university systems or.-- to take 
the equity argument — * to compensate ^,uii^iversities for chan- 
ging T>^terns of growth and development.-f 

, It follows that, in comparison ;^th- the only two avail- 
able , alternative methods for distributing provincial opera- 
ting^rants, formula financing has ci^ear superiority. This 
is not to deny that it entails disadvantages .which may be 
relatively more pronounced iu certain situations than in 
others. Among the disadvantages we may no|;-^;.that : 

' ' " . -. ■ ■' V'': 

( 1 ) When proyinciai grants are based*'- "wliolly on .current 
enrolments', universities experiencing unpredicted; 
; , y . ~ and perhaps unpredictable— changes in enrol- 
— instability in their financial 
s^tTuation. At a minimum, they need some period of 
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' • ^-t'im^s tipf^^^^^^ ' This suggests the^desirajaility of 

. if .^"^ i^t.cdd^ devices into" : the formula in 

: ^6 t'der ;^ of a short-term dip or a 

7 de^6iine» in ; enrolments • J' ; : V - » 

(2) 'The formuj^a ma^^^ undesired W 

* ..-."steering ef^ unwarranted expan- 

\;s^o^ ;of Certain programs and costly duplication of 
: 'Specialist programming • The customary response" to 
?\this occurrence has been to impose administrative 
' ;c6ntr61s bn the introduction of new . programs 
. (fcho^ugli ridt to control thqr^ «ize of existing ones). 
An alterttative responsey Vh6^ might be ^to 

modify, thje weights assigned to various academic * 
programSf.^ . 

v - (3) It may be Very:^ difficult to apply a forniura; because 
» t^is number / is too small* The- 

• extreme .case is. Newf o.undland , with only one uni- 

V . ; * - ■ye.pr^ity ; ; ))ut only Ontario., . Quebec and - thie^^'Mari time 
"^t'/-/' : ^ . .'fregipn^^^ a suf ficiehtl^,?.' Tar^^ in- 

stitutions to give any / fired ifei^^^ 
. / finaria^^ at least as long ''a$; foTOtila' w^ 
^ assigned according to the ^appdrent cast experiences: * 
of thfe" university or unlvetsj^ies., Tliis, raisie^ 
questions about the desirability o asslgnirig!/^ 

■ formula weights on the basife *-df t-K^ 

techniques of estimating the ' rifiil aft ivp costs v of 
various academic programs, 5 ^ : .« 

-•V;/-V,;^r--- 

(4) Formula financing may be regarded as •inequitable « 
because each institution is in a unique si tuatiqtiv 
and fund^itig 'jSlicprding. to a rule or formula does rVot 
make affowanceAfor the differe.rices which inevitabLy- 
occur • \ '; Some of these differences arise/^ f fqi; 
variatioris^l'n scale; others, . from location, age of 
buildings, 'or other factors . .There are alternative^ 
responses to this sort of argument: either to 
supplement , formula grants with ^ non-formula or 
discretipriary grants (as they always , in practice, 

■ • are),, or to move towards ^a. mpre . complex type of 

' formula based on units other thai) or additional tcf 
wei'ghted enrolments . 

Each of ..these, criticisms of formula financing . suggests . one ; 
or more ' adaptations which might be adopted, by prdyi'ncial 
governments without wholly abandoning the principle itself, 
. They are considered in the subsections below. 
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. Before examining what adaptations mi^ made, how- 

ever, it would be well to. refet;: .t^ two. further / 

criticisms of formula finahciftg..^ . .. * 

? • . . . i.,-', . • « .... , 
..• --Since \forTiulas are bas^^ on quantitative data ^enrol- 
mehts, and perhapa items like square feet or floor 
> • space^ to determine maintenance costs), qualitative. 

♦ considerations tend to be ignored,. A poor studen^t ' 
• ' brings ,tn \a subsi4,y, just as a brilliant $tudent does; - 

. . thus, universities have a -'financia incentiv.e Co be la^ 
, . in their admissions policies • ' . 

—Formula financing* almost^ inevitably assumes a fixed 
Vaind . invariant relationsl^^^ betil/een graduate work and 
research; and thq, -weightings for graduate enrolments- 
generally reflect ehis>*V This / may be unfair td ^uni- 
versities with few graduate students. *;V 
^ ■ ■ ■ : ^ ' . ■ ' ■- .--i ' : ^ ° ^ { 

-TThese criticisms" .c.ahnot be "met^by or by. 

'complementing it ,' thifough /the ihtr^o<ia4ii'op^of . discretionary . 
anti .historic^I;.^^^ the financing technique: .The 

issued //^^^ "P^^. 
subsequetit -sections/of ,this report, niainly Sections;^ 3. 5, 

3.6, and 4,3. . ' \. " . . 

■ 3.3.1.1 Cushioning the Impact of ' ' r 
Fa lling.; Enrolment s 

Problems of . financial Instability arising f rom fluq.tua-^ ' 
ting* or declining' enr61metits? (esp^^^^ the ^lecline is 

unanticipated) may be counteracted by Vmodifyit\g a 
based on current enrolment3> in any^ ;q^^ • 

Option 2 : Intrbdudia averaging provisions 
« .-^ ula " So tiiit , grants are allocated ' among 

V ^ " . Instii tut ions according to weighted, enrolments 

•V "over a period of yeats (say, 'three or five) 
.1- -^-0 .preceding the financial year in quest lon'r^ : , 

^ y : This option gives universities: a per'iod of timei 'In which 
; to ad just -to falling" enrolments, .whether or 
in specific pjppgrams. ' They^wili, .. however,' have to face in 
. the longer run 'the , consec|uenc'6s of a* .deteriorating enrolment 
-position relative 'to other universities in th6 province. 

it : ■ must , be emphasized, .thati overall enrolment levels do 
i .not^ automatically affect the .aggregs^te^^ when 
the formula is^ used ^'^foV/ purposes only. It/is, 
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th^ relative -position; of the- various universities, not 
aggregatiB enrolments across tiik;-provitice , which 'matters as 
far as the application of the formula is concerned. Natur'" 
ally, an overall decline in Enrolments across a systeiDi is 
likely to have an impact on* political decisions .a the 
leve^ of ^government spending on" u^ that has 

#othing - to, do with formula financing unless the lEormula used 
Is of the dt^l-pur pose type ( se^ \Section 2. 7 . 1 . 2. 1 ) I - 

The historical expefience of several provinces' indicates 
that the introduction of averaging provisions ;^as .a wise 

finnoyation. It does not eliminate pr even-^reduce the need: 
f or jevehtual structural Ranges in the system when , across "a" 
pcoyliice ; ^ enrolments decline ' or when pat terns df student: 

; ^mand change within a generai^y stable enrolmetijt; pattern. 
Such structural changes . will unquestionably be .^inf ul for ' 
the institutlpns which are most adversely afifected, but :the 
alternative; isf basically Iwhat I have described as '^'the 

/sclerosis scenario" (Section/t.4,6). In my opinion, two 
other possible cushioAijig devices do^ incur the danger of 
sclerosis. Although for this reason I do »not suppprt ; tjieir 
introduction, they are nonetheless ^options which may command 
themselves to readers: 

Option 3 : ^end* the/ formula by assigning each institu*^ 
tion a flobr figure, for enrolment unit s;. ? 

Option:^ : Amend the 'formula ^by assigning -each institur 
"''v-'' " . tion a ceiling^ figure for enrolment units . 

Ontario ha^^lready selected Option 3, establishing: /a 
"floor ^|ure" fdr enrolment imits; Option 4, establishitig . a 
"ceiling figure" has yet to be tried but might be attractive 
r^to those institutions most affected by a lengthy period of 
^•^declining enrolments . The two options are phrased' in such a 
way* as to make btle;;Suppose they would do opposite things,, 
but in -fact ^ both are techniques for achieving the same* 
P)|rpose; to underwrite thbse institutions which are losirig 
students^ij^ devices do more than lengthen the adjustment 

period Mlin^^r\|Dlments : are on the downswing, ^ 

The."flc^^. figure" option say^, in effect, to each 
institution:^ "No matter how many students you really h'av6, 
we'll pr'e tend there are at least 'x*." \ Ontario did this by 
making /the years .1974/75 to 1976/77 a /'funding base" ,' the 
significance of Which that , ; according . to an official 

statement (Ontario,^ OCUA^, 1978a: 31): "an institutio 
whiclj had"^tio enrolment whatsoever at the undergradiiate lev 
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.begin;iing in ;^l977//8 would receive' fundinf on the l^asis o f * > 
50%-'of its average enrolment in fthe b^se pericxf] v"^W^ 
in 'Section 2. 7V2. 5, 4^. tbtat when (>ritario intjgduced^ the fund- .4.;^^'^ 
ing base; first for-'^dergraduate stiudies and laGer a|sp for 
gradual:e studies, th^-histori'cal element camfe to^^ o^ 

' the three7year .r^l^ing averag^ ' of enrotoents ^r 
formula grants , • by a ratio x>f about 2: In % apinion,v. 

. this is too cl^se to funding* by histbrical ra^as ts^. ^^ea^^^ : . 

. one of ^ the pfitrcip^ benefits -of.^^ formula ^ f fjiancingt ' the^ _^ - 
incentive Vach insSitutidn, h^s^^^ chan|^nf pat- ^ 

tarns c^f student";^man^. ^ . Vi if? ^ ' y ^ * ^ 

Suppose now : th^t the 'province' j^^^^ figure on ^ , 

enrolment for ekcTi' institution. ^ tantamount to 

saylngvtq each:^ "N6 matte^what ybfir are, we:^ 11/ f 

pretend there are nb^; more tfh^n 'y^''^. If 'y' were a rttovir^ . . 
f igure, a form of enr'olment target -assigned each year, by ;^a t 

^universities' C05iii9is5icm such t^t it :'>shTfank along witli: the 

expected^$hrinkage . in the system, , the conseque 
; ' to spread the., ef f eitts of V-decIlniplg e^^ mpre or :iess 

evenly among ithe universities, ■'- t^^^^^ could, • v 

because <of student j^emahdf maintain their s^tud«nt body at , . * 

■ earlier levels^ J^^ would' i^neth^^^ to cut back 

their :^dmissions proportioria^telyv to what was occurring in, 
the' system as a wljol^.r ,P?r;e^umably they could buck this 
pressure -and admit as many students as they wished, but theyr- 
would , be- allb^i^ed to count, for grants purposes, only the 
ceiling figure. ^ ' ' " ?^ - . ;J 

The . idea of ' putting a ceiling on enrolment-unit , en-: 
titlements hastnot, to my knowledge, been proposed by any- 
one I do not propose it; indeed, I think it Wduld incur, ■ 
to an exaggerated degree, the disadvantages of funding^ by ^ 
his^rical jatios. I include rreference- ^ to the idea only T 
because it lirounds out the logical possibilities^ and might , 
become ^attractive in some quarters- if enrolments within a 
province were to .drop by 15";;5]>30 per cent , over a period of 
years . It wou.id respond :to - the thought , "Why should .the : 
full .brunt of decl^ining enrolments be loaded onto^ university 
'z' ? I^ should be shared 'more 'o?:: less equally by universi- 
ties !a' , 'b' and ^c' as well." ... . 
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W.3 .1 . 2 Modifying Enrolment Weights . 

the imposition of external administrative controls on. 
academic, programming j especially the iatroduction of new 
programs, is prima facie evidence that formula weights are. 
too generous fof the class of programs which universities' 
' agpear bent on introducing. There are other> i)ossible ex- 
planations: • that universities are more concertied about 
their prestige than about their finances, and therefore 
expand graduate programming unwisely;, t^at generalist pro- 
girams are losing students, and universities want, to gamble 
on being able to compensate by introducing specialist pro- 
grams . »of a vocational nature; or that decision-making 
within the universities defies exj>lanat ion anyway and it is 
gratuitous ' to bXarae Events rati^pmly on one variable, namely 
formula weights.^? Indeed, Quebec's experience seems to 
suggest that the priina facie , case does., not ^tand up, 
Quebec, it . will be recalled', counts enrolments but does not 
weight them differentially by discipline or level. There 
has not been any. reticence among universities in that pro- 
vince to desigg^ new programs, and. administrative controls on 
their introduction have bfeen required, just as they have 
been in other provinces. * - v * 

It is bard to know wfiat to make of this. Evidence from 
the Quebec case/'ef fectively destroys any thought^ that ten- 
flencies towai:ds' the . proliferation of advanced- level and 
specialist plfogrammiilg can be explained by the 'program 

-weights'^ written into formulas such as Ontario's. On the 
other hand Quebec's, is a .system which is still in expansion 
and is expected -- - at least in the Francophone sector -- to", 
continue ^to ex^nd; and overall levels of funding have/bee.n 

'relatively generous. Thus, I doubt .that evidence from/ 
Quebec over the past decade tells us what we wa^t . to know 
about the steering effects of fopAulas in a period of , de- 
ielinirig enrolments and general pienury in the universities . 

V Option 5; In ^h^* fojpiula, treat graduate enrolments 
- less generously than has " . been ^ customary 

hitherto in Canada, " 

\ ■ ' -'^ ■ ■ « " ■-. " ■ :/ ^ ^ ' 

Assi^ning-^ fottaula weights is 'a delicate matter;;at the 
best of feLi&es, and' iA \a period when' budgets are tight and 
enrolments steady or in' idecline the practical difficulties' 
^e^^i^ing a, formula are likely a to be insurmountable.* 
Nonetheless the fairness dff formula, financing depends upon 
fthe fairness %t the weights^ assigned to "various academic 
programs, and there a'ppear^ to be some fe^ng that gradjuate^' 
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programming has been treated too generously in formulas ^ 
currently or recently in force. It is hard to judge this 
matter, since the program costing techniques used in Canada 
have involved t;oo much guesswork to provide a reliable guide 
to relative coi^ts (see Section 2. 7. 1. 2. 4) . Still, it is 
hard to dismiss- the grievance of a university with rela- 
tively few graduate programs if the university claims that 
thaiprmula discriminates against it and that it cannot 
develop graduate progranuning in order to take advantage -of . 
the formula, because, external administrative controls pre- 
vent it fcoi:^ doing so- The issue is a stand-off because^ 
the data which might 'establish such a university's case are 
not available. . fi,. . 

My own view is that scaling down the weights assigned to 
graiduate programming would/v be politically impossible to 
accomplish, , and probably: unfair, wi^phout. complementary 
changes -in the funding of' research. If, however, a larger 
proportion of universit^r incomes derive in the future from, 
research funding, as subsequent recommendations will pro- 
pose, then the reas^nment- of formula ^ weights w(>uld be 
feasible, equitable and (in .the sense of promoting needecT 
structural changes) salutary. 

How could appropriate weights be (Jevised, especialJEy in 
provinces where the number of universities is .too small to 
offer much^asis for cost *. comparison? It is here that I 
think that the Verry and Layard meth6d of costing university 
programs, by regression analysis rather. than by the cost- 
accouhting method, holds out some promise (see ^Section 
2.7.1.2.4). It could be done on a Canada-wjLde basis/xather 
than in each province individually, liniverslty , -b^^^^ 
^ity. My own understanding of the technique i$;. toa :r^^ 
tary to make a recommendation on this^ matfier, but I do 
consider the technique to be worthy of ' thorough investiga- 
tion. In making this proposal I am encouraged, by the opin- 
ion of A.E. Safarian, who regards the Verry and' Layard 
technique as "the only way" to 'estimate program costs (pri- 
vate conversation with the author). If, in fadt,. their 
method holds put some promise of determining what, empiri- 
cally, the cost ratios of various programs actually are, the 
findings should establish a funding benchmark;^eVeri for those 
provinces which have only a few universities— or only one. 
Undoubtedly each province woul^wish to modify the applica- 
tion of the findings of - such an enquiry into university, 
costs by taking account of factors which affect local costs 
and thus make the situation of their: universities "non-^ 
typical" . 

•. ■ •„ • , . OxO 

- 3.3.1.2 
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One reason I think it iiriportant to search for a bench- 
mark for program costs is that at the moment the only way a 
prbvlnce can satisfy itself that its- universities are. not 
grossly inefficient^ in their operations is by budget review 
and overseeing university administration. This is likely to 
i'htroduce its own inefficiencies and may pose a threat to 
academic. freedom. Certainly it cannot but affect university 
^autonomy where autonomy is essential both for reasons of 
efficiency and for ensuring' the freedom of the university ' 
ftom political control. A regression analysis technique: for * 
costing . university programs^ might provide a way by which ^ 
^provincial adoEiinistrations could satisfy themselves that the 
universl^ties are not wasting tbe public subsidy which they . 
are given. It might help to solve the accountability pro- 
blem, without having the provinces overseeing the ad- 
ministration of the uhiversitiefs. Accordirigty>*^-I pto^ose: 

Resolution 1 ; That the universities of Canada sponsor an 
enquiry into the use of regression techni'ques 
of costing university progr.ams, both as a 
rationale for* assigning "program; weights 
within an enrolment-based formula, and as a 
partial contribution to solving the problem 
of university accountability for the use of 
public funds' without having external super- 
vision of and control'over university ad- 
ministration. 

3.3.1.3 Economies of Scale; Fixed 
and Variable costs 

One of the assumptions of* financing universities by 
enrolment-based formula' is that there are no economies' of 
. scal^ or, in the alternative, that ecotiomies of- ^'scale" ought 

to be disregarded. Disregard for 'econojnieis'. of . scale is : ^ ^' 
defensible if one takes the ^tt;,itude. that^ - an dn 
program should either be discontinued ox b^ the: j 

point where it becomes ef ficient . . ' The liatter ^ 
presumably was in 'the mind of policy-makers. wheh they intro- ' . 
duced formula financing in five ;pi?Qvinces at the .close of 
the 'sixties, but it scarcely applies during a period of , " 
stable or declining enrolifents. ' , 

If , .^therefore, economies of scale do exist, as pre^- 
suipably ; they do, then formula financing is inequitable in 
those caaes where programs' have small ar, declining enrol- 
ments a^ it is considered undesirable as a matter of policy 
; that s^th programs should be discontinued. This policy 

3.3. 1~3^' . . ., \ ' "^47 ; 
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Stance is widespread", being closely linked to the desire on 
the part, of provincial authorities to support tl>e . terjrito-^ 
rial dispersal of instructional services aV-a, m^rig? of r'aT- 
sing or maintaining access. to university programnAngV Many 
of Canada's universities were created or expanded to serve a 
scattered population by decentralized delivery * of instriie- 
tional 'services, and of these, several are now facing or 
have experienced falling enrolments^ 

Partly for the jceasons which motivated the expansion of 
university systems during the sixties and beyond, and partly 
for reasons which have nothing at all to do with > education 
pr universities but a great deal to do with Regional de- 
velopment' or underwriting the economies of declining ' re-, 
gions, provincial governments are unwilling to allow - iinvi- r 
able, universities to- close down. The provinces may also 
wish to maintain. . a fairly wide ra^hge of , academic programs 
where they are already established. Naturally the uni- 
versities concerned support this position, and point to 
their heavy fixed expenditure commitments. They, rightly 
point out that only a portion of their costs^ are variable* 
(related to enrolment), and that their survival depends on 
recognition of the fixed nature of many of their costs. 
Thus we come to: 
. ' ■ y ■ ■ 

■ ' Option 6 ; Provide a provincial grant to support the 
basic or fixed costs of approved academic 
programs, i.e., those costs inGurred In 
mounting or maintaining such programs for a 
single student; and provide an additional 
grant to coVer marginal costs, beyond a 
stipulated minimum enrolment, the additional 
grant to be determined by . enrolment-based 
' . formula. ; . 

This option, would entail difficult and I daresay arbj.- 
trary decisions about the basic or fixed costs of running 
each academic program. It would also require the total 
reassignment of formula heights. .It thus would be ad- 
ministratively, cumbersome and obviously would remove ^the 
remaining elements of university ' control over academic 
programming. With such . a. financing . technique, the nini- 
.versities within a province would be welded together into an 
integrated provincial system which was centrally directed. 
Each province would have, in effect, its provincial uni-. 
* versity with powerful central administration, and a number 
of campuses^'prbviding such programs, as they are mandated to 
do.^ , ■ ■'. '\: *' 

:f , ' 348 • 3.3.1.3 
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I doubt that this scenario would be attractive to many 
people in, or" involved vri.th, universities in Canada, ^ty own 
attitude is also strongly; negative. Why then mention tt? 
Because it is merely a formalization of much of the argument 
which is no.w presented to provincial ministries of education 
ot provincial universities' commissions. When universitiets^ 
argue that special circumstances or their own "institutional 
characteristics" make the application of a formula with 
standard weights unjust, or inappropriate, the argument boils 
down to saying that they are offering a given range Of 
programs and that they could not do so — perhaps the^ could 
not exist at all — unless the province takes account of 
their particular "cost experiences". This is an invitation 
to the f under to decid^e whether or not the University is 
offering the range of program^required by what it, the 
f under, considers to be in the public interest . It also 
invites the province to assess the efficiency of university, 
operations — given its circumstances — in providing those 
programs. 

Option 6 differs from this form of special pleading only 
in that it involves an attempt to establish basic program, 
costs and supplementary enrolment-related costs on a compa- 
rative basis (i.e. , : to dis>ingui3h average and marginal 
costs), and to take cogni^i^titce- of ' tft^ 

formal or standard way when-l jit , .afll^ eacf)i:jm±v^ki^ its 
provincial subsidy. ' It lea^i^es. t|fe;-*proy:^^ 

agency in control of academic programming, but attempts to 
establish . standards for determining the. efficiency of uni- 

j versity operations without line-by-line external budgetary 

-control. ■ 

3.3.I.A Financing only Academlp Expenditures 
by Enrolment^based Formula ' 

Another way of allowing for differing cost experiences 
of different institutions without Inviting 'line-by-line 
external scrutiny. of budgets is through: 

. . Option 7: Fund "academic expenditures" ~ instruction^ 
: ^ and non-sponsored research — by an enrolment- 
based formula, and- othet expenditures by 
other formulas or on a discretionary basis. 

This is the option proposed by Manitoba's Task Force on 
Post-Secondary Education chaired by Michael Oliver, which 
reported in 1973. It also appears to be what Quebec's 
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^(ioimjs^ d'etud^ sur les universites' has recently re- 
•^:^?i>5^U^^^ CEU,' 1979b). . These reports distinguish. 

>ffe^|3^weeri^ the operating costs of university departments, which 
•C:$nalade all regulat teaching, costs and a , portion of direct 
v;^^^^^^ and on the other hand the costs of items iA 

%'i^fyersity bud^^ such as central administration, library, 
;^li^^t and maintenance, and student services * The latter 
^^tego;ry are "indirect expenditures" which the 1979 CAUBO 
f^: Ret>ort of the Pilot Study on the Cost- .of University Research 
/rVestimated at 3Z. t^ 48 per cent, of the operating budgets of 
^^t^e. six universities being examined. It should be empha- 
':vsize4 since I have been critical of costing studies which 
^^4re based on "faculty activity analyses'^ ~ that this part 
'^^of the CAUBO study did not depend on siich techniques , and 
'that its estimate of the proportion of university, expendi- 
tures classifiable as "direct" ^and "indirect"' appears reli- 
able and, ihdeed, very informative. On a weighted average 
58 per cent of operating expenditures (excluding Ancillary 
7 ente^iirises ^ and student assistance) ' were estimated to be 
^ di^cti- :o^r^'ixi the se^ise- used in the Oliver report, "acade- 
^mic'V. ^Jt^l:^■ii:^ j whict\ wpuld be financed by 

' etiroiment-bis^e!^o:iqrmu& ?^ 



(on average) cou^d, be;:fina^^: 
.•eifchfe^li^'^^ or by a numberi^of iifp:^ 

Fpr -^1^ heating costs cpxild;^ allowed 

fap bti• ^^^j•^ basis, or by examining the uni- 

versitr^^^fmi^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

accoutiiit:^]^^ ^ectricity rates or in heat 

■ requiremi^t^i^^ so forth. ■ . , 

. It^ t^h^^^^e^^^^ 1c^^lowi^ been estimated how much 

• tiiff erenc^-l^he^S^ :^ndirect expenditures , 

would m^kevSip ftods among universities , 
/ within any 

:^ which to" bafe^i^^^iji^ implementing 

Option 7 . ; I^k^t^^ costs bX, 

■ ' weighted enrolmi^^f^lij^^ of direct 
expendttuires ^r then 

possibly OpU^rt^ of a 

> number of ihstltutibiip equity .into 

-■ ': the public f todin^^yof^^^^ 

control of ar^derfefe ^j^ -would re- 

' quire. On the Qt;tier|^i^e^ the uni- 

^• veisity* s ability; to:^u^ probably 

:i)e compromised, .kk;thi^^#ij^ ^o 

A\the university i^n 1t%Ip%^%ri^ on the 

University ' s contrc^ y^•F7 ^'li'f^c^*^^^^ IhescaDable 
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consequence of funding only academic or direct expenditures 
by enf6lment-based formula. It is, however, sufficiently 
likely to result in the extension. of external administrative 
control over university finances ,; that one would *be well 
advised to pause .before endorsing Option 7 . . 

^3.3. 2 GRANTS. BASED ON A ' - ' 

.i \ DUAL-PURPOSE FORMULA , - 

Upvto*<;^is . poiat our survey ;^f policy opt i^tis for pro-^;*^ 
vincial^gi^e^nments; Jf^as assumed that a formula if used at 
all, wo'tfi^dt.;-f purposes only. 

Determination of the total sum to be spent in supporting the^-*- 
^universities through, operating grants _would, it has beeri* 
taken for granted, be accomplishQ,d by political decision 
quite indepq;pdentiy of any formula'\which;Lmight be in. use# 
By contrast.^- a dual-purpose formula '-would also determine, or 
at least have some impgjct on, total or aggregate levels of 
support (Section 2.7. .1.2.1). We' have . already noted that 
unl^l recentlV^^his has bee^n : an important fea|;ure of* the 
financing technique used ;tn ^.VQuebec (Section 7. 2. 6. 1 ) . \ 
However, in that province the rules for allocating operating^ 
grants provide' for annual modifications of a historical* 
base; grants' aitre not calculated by enrolment-based formula'i 
this simply illustrates the fact that there are many pos- 
sible; variants of funding by dual-purpose formula. With 
this cav.eat , we may . note: 

Option 8 ::. Employ a formula itot ohljr forVdl^ 
* . : available funds among a number- \ o$ institu- ; 

' , . tionsfi .^but for determining" . the level of :. 

prpylticiaX spending on universities (ppera'tr^ 
ihg. grants) w ' . ' 

A dual-purpose jEormulaJmay be attractive to universities 
in a jfer^Lbd when enrolments are climbing, bu£ 'under condi- 
tions iff' stable, fluctuating, or declining enrolments, a 
dual-purpose formula-'" WouW be most disadvantageous to them. 
Jt is presented heirei - however , as an option because provin- 
cial governments are understandably looking" for ways to 
calculate what level of sub;sidy the universities need, and a 
dual-purpose formula may ap^^r to be a way o!e ' doing so . 

To understand why governmentTs may be attracted to using 
a dual-based formula, it may be useful to refer back to 
Section 2. 7.1. 2. i2, which shows how a simple enrolment-based 
dual-purpose formula may "^be progressively elaborated to 
inform decisions on funding levels. Some of the formulas 
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noted in that section may be used to e,stimate necessary 
staff complements, required expenditures on faculty salar- 
ies, and other items. Of course, if a provincial- government 
is bent on taking over the management of provincial uni- ^ 
versity systems. It will simply do so; it is not as if 
(ievising a com pi ^51; '.-d formula were the only way. 

But a formula of j'thp-Mnd cdul^ have some appeal as a means 
of assessing the^nancial requirements of the universities, 
with an initially., simple version being honed into an in- 
strumteiit of control when its ipplicjation requires answers to 
quesfibns like, "What is an appropriate workload for facul- 

Here it is necessary to note, I hQpe sympathetically, a, 
dilemma which is faced by e:very grants commission, or Minis- 
Mt^' of Education in its 'dealings with the universities. For 
vs/impliclty, let- us take the -case of the grants commisstQi^,. , 
^^^ey%pically are en^oiit^d to^r.espect the autonomy oi^e^ 
■;ijnl%i?|t^^^^^ to leave them in . charge : 

^Qf%ibtelll^^<»i^ adminisftratiQn.. On the • other hand, 

• th^Jjfcmilfsio^^ responsib]|e,,for:.advising; thei^ 

t'iyeypoViiqial governments on the 1^^ f iipd-iiig : requir- 

ed, Vsmdi'foi^d among r-^'the vmiyersl^ 

monies thc^^prbvince^ m ■. ' ' ' ' 

: / ;'t^^^^ and fairly, ^grants commissions 

m;i^ - of infbrmktiph about the ad:^ 

ministratibm?®;-^ for whose' funding they are 

; respQnsible:i|f!PtWey must make difficult decisions about . 
"imiversity -M the basis of ; criteria 

■Mbich necessarily involve judgmetits about what is necessary, 
£w'otthwhile, or -r for the sake of exclellence — academically 
jktiiJispensibie. The tension between respecting, university 
^^dnamy and doing the job entrusted to them can only be 
■ handled by a com^promise solution which. tends, relatively 
speakiiig, towards^ other. ./One possibility is 

that the commissions may -seek to" devise rules to impart 
rationality to the process in vrtiich they ^are engaged. Thus 
they may be led to devise a dual-purpose formula whose 
. application leads them to scrutinize the internal allocation 
of funds, within the universities and the efficiency of 
"university operations (indices of faculty output in teaching, 
and research,, average class sizes, etc.) . ' 

I am anxious that my argument on this point shpuid not 
be misuhdefstood. I do not wish to impute any datk motives 
to proviricial governments or their grants commissions. 
^Apparently they i wish to sespect university^utonomy in all 
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academic matters, and it seems they are committed to' the 
.decentralized management of the Institutions they support. 
If^ for ^the performance of xtheir grant icig functions they 
devise dual-purpose formulas, it will not be to accomplish 
by subterfuge -the control of university systems. On the 
other hand^the difficulties they experience in meeting their: 
^own responsibilitiies to the puiilic liay lead them, through 
^soni|thing like a dual-purpose formula,- a considerable dis- 
tance In this direction. All these remarks are speculative, 
but I think they are not faif^-f etched because in the coming 
years the provincial govetnments are likely, to be driven to 
search for ways to cut bafck further on theii^' spending for 
higher education as, Y^]^ ;pi6 provinces^ the?;: number of /.stu- 
dents drops hut the^Hxia^ claims of the'^universit'ies do 
not ~ this- at.;a:|im^^^^ f^d<enral and provin-' 

.C%1, is wrfe^stling with a .severe shortage^iof ; funds. 

^^J;j3^3 V ^ DISCRETIONARY: GBA^$ J V '^vrt ; ^ .. ^ ^^.v 

- V It has been* noted that all provinces, allocate some 
•grants, even for general operating purposes, on ; a dis- 
:cretionary bas^s. Under any imaginable financing technique, 
discretionary grantis^ ^ will ^continue to liave their place. 
There ^is, hov/ever , * a world of difference between V sup- 
plementing, formula grants with discretiouary funds, and 
abandoning: all openly acknowledged rWl'^s' for .allocating 
general operating grants* '-among the un:iversities within a 
■province^ This is what is meant by: 

' ' ■ ' * ■ ■ ■ .. , . • ■ .''^ .' ■ 

Option ,9 ; Employ a ^fully discretionary budget-review 
_ \. system for^ determining . the grant that each 

; "1- universitj!^! within the province requires,. 

taking into account the. financial needs of 
the institution and the futlds it obtains from- 
' other sources. 

■■■ ■ . c ' ■ ' ' ■ ' 

A discretionary financing technique need not imply 
government control of * university administration and pf 
decisions on. academic and others-matters; it need not imply 
anything at all. The problem with; discretionat^ f unding is 
just that. It gives no^^||s^uranCe of financial stability / 
and offers no guarantee p|M institutions independence of 
government, management , or^^fli tic al controls Universities. 
a:re unable to plan for their future development, lacking an 
assured financial base. Even the adjustments they. : may be 
forced to make to changing patterns of;.sttident den^and cannot 
be i:atlonally planned. All these are essential requirements • 
of any financing . technique which th6 universities can regard 
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^-:FEES. POLICIES AND STUDENT AID v H ' \ ; 

• ^W^ tuitibn fees: contribute . a much smaller propor- 

. tig^ incomes than operating grants , \ provincial 

Vgj^^pjiitaent policies on fees' and istudent aid raise issues.\ 

v^sitt^ bit as important a^^jf)ios^^^^^^ arise; ire- 

garj^^ These - issues include^ ^ 

■ - — -deteimination of the- iresp^ctive contributions of 
: -V g^tudents and of • th^ >ubli to university operating 

> ~acces^%irity to university; participation rates and 
aggregate enrolments in university programs; and,'^ in 
the longer run , educational attaitment.! of the adiilt 
population; ' i ; . 

* — chbice of a financing technique : whether to subs'idize 
'institutions or to subsidize students .or in what 
proportions to bbth; and * 

■ * ' ' ' . , . ' ■ 

— structural changes in university systems: how the 
uniformity of fees or 'the existence of fee' differen- 
tials among institutions affects structures and the 
immediacy of the adjustments universities must jnake to 
'Changing patterns of student demand. - 

Equity considerations, and the rationality or... efficiency of 
policy choices, are both relevant to: one' s opinion on all of 
■these issues.."' .■■■■■;>'■■' 

What are the options? Basically there are two of them, 
:} though the first has several variants: 

. Option 10: Control the fees levied by universities, 

. • : and:" ■ — 

Option 10-a : Reduce,, possibly to zero, the proportion!' 

of university incomes deriving from' feeV; or 



> . Optioti 10-b : Peg fees at some assigned proportipn of 
. estimated' program ^costs . (i^l?. , fees vary 
substantially by program); or 

Option 10- c : Raise fee levels , so that students bear a 
higher proportion of university operatitig 



costs than they do now; of fer icpnventibnal 
or cbritingent repaj^entl loans ■: to Counteract 
r . - the presumably adveirse impi^c t 1 on' .access^^^ ^ 
participation rates;Vahd/pr . V ^; v 

Option 10-d ; Raise fee levels, but counterbaiance t^^ 
increased fees, with grants ori fee-vouc^hers' 
to students,^ elthfer universally; or on the 
basis; of a means te$t ( thus .shifiin^^^ a 
portion of the public . subsidy fxow inst:it;li- 
tions to students). 

Option 11 ; ^t universities use their own. discr^ti^ in 
. setting .fees, counteract any .adverse- 1^ 

on acc^ess and participation rat.es by ap- 
propriate tstudent aid schemes, in Options 
,' , lO-c and 10-d. ■ M-'-.; 

■ . . ■ ■ ** .' . •■>'. ■ , '. " ■ • ,■ 

The following five sections discuss ^ these optibnki'^^^ .e 
turn. All but the last presume provincial. g6Verhmerit • con- 
trol of fee levels. ■ v' 

3.4.1 FEE REDUCTIONS: IMPROVED ACCESS? / v ■ ''■r'-ii^--'/)'-^-': 

If fees are .piegged at current levels , lowered, b 
creased at a rate below - that of inflation;, a real orij/'don^ 
stant .dollar" ' reduction occurs. "The usual rationale fair a* 
policy of reducing fees. is the supposition that there remain 
significant financial barriers to attending university j and' 
that student Iqans an4 grants cannot overcome those barriers 
as effectively as fee reductions i An implication is; tlikt If 
fees ^re kept . down as much as possible,' access will? tie 
improved |nd participation rates will rise; This may- be 
judged •important for its contribution to achieving .equality 
of opportunity (the equity argument) and to serving public 
purposes such as economic growth and cultural development 
(the public-interest argument). Some, propqnents of fee 
reductions' may also hold the view that equity requires that 
^education at all levels be free — i.e., that the student 
should bear none of the cost of hils education, or in the 
al^ternative, ^ none of the cfbsts beyond books anda other sup- 
plies, and income foregone. 

None of these arguments heed long detain us. Let us at 
first suppose that equity is* the dominant consideration. 
One may argue a^ut the ratio of private-to-social benefits 
of a uijiiversi^ education (the intrinsic value or satisfac- 
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tian of learning, and the ^prospects, of augmented, future 
eartrf-ngs, versus sti#mulus to the' nation' s economic developr 
meht,:«" enrichment, of its culture-, and so forth)^ however, on . 
any reasonable supposition about private-to-sociai benefits 
ratios, ' th^' balance' of the argument *is likely to point 
towards an increase, not a diminution in fee levels^* Thus 
an equity argument for reducing fees must be based on other 
grounds,^ of which the only plaqsibte one ;is that society * 
owes every iiidivicii|^l ' the opportunity /to develop his per- ; 
.. sbnality and his capacities to the fullest possible extent , 
arid that such development should be. -^s nesiirly as possible 
^ costless. It is hard ^ to khow wha.^^to say about this view, 
• since it is a matter of ' taste or ideblogy-^-^ except to remark 
that the saime principle ought in /logic to. be applied to 
ceramics classes ,,. piano lessons, and annual holidays at the 
Stratford Festival arid the Calgary Stampede. Laudable, 
pethaps, but imjpract:tQal. / • 

■ f: The other argument'^ has an ^ equity aspect (access to 
'university) and a public-interest^ aspect (participation 
rates). Is it really true, howeAcer, that, financial barriers 
to university attendance are .important ;at current, fee 
levels? To the extent that. they are, are fee. reductions a 
.more efficient wayl.of eliminating' those barrier^ than . the. 
Improvement of studet^t aid pa&kages?/ \ 

All the evidence, -and it^ is "massive, points. the|ot:hter 
way. Although the class composition of university s^f^^^^ 
by no means matches the class cbt^position of thel 18 to:: 24 
age group as a whole, non-financial factqr;s such as parental 
ericouragement , school gtades, arid^ the student • s self- 
confidence in his own future employment prospects.^haye be^n^^ 
,. : denxoristrated to ,be more significant determinants of e^uc^- : 
.^tioMl attainment than ate-f iriaricial* tactbts. At,trition4n > 
the high :S^^^ ■ subistantlal , . . as data presented in Sec- . 

t ion ^I*^ 2. 2i»l hay^^^hown ; and 'make-up of the' maj:i;r^culating 
class' .ciQ;seiy; - api^^imates that of . the universlly", e^ 
population. / Thii^^li^lcates tliat selei:t^on ii^^ place, / 

prior' to the point 'a^ V which accu^^^ costs' * 

of university attendance ^^coiald' . figure sekipusly ^^iri young 
'^people's planS. to continue ^thei^^vj^^^ to uni- . 

versity. Consequeritly the rationale; ::^pr;:^ a^^^ which 
primarily affect^^hi^h^^chpol gradj^ 

this ;is'^^ ?re-^ 
^^;^&a^?^y • it-^^^^^ fschool; - ^students 

^f^kiu^tly:/ ft^ ex:^feeE^^:^:idd^s^ Siniv^r^ixy; ; tuition 
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^fcharges , ' bpt. more impbrtan^t than this ^is the finan^rial 
buyden „ of iucotae forfegbn^, particularly in low-inco&e 

> famiiiies . wit several children, where tUfe older ones must 
firequeritly leave school i)fi order to suppQrt^ themselves or 
contribute ;t6i> family incomes. The presumed importance -of 
these factors c^Qnot be/ addressed Jby changes in tuition fee 
levels, but require a^much more far-:reaching set of policies 
including "better counselling in the schools and financial' 
assistance to low-^income^ families with children in high 
'schbol, as well as to the minority who make it to *^univer- 

,sLty.- ■ ' . . \ ' ' . ' ^ \ 

3'U. 2 •'fee'? in relation TO PROGRAM CtfSTS 

Most, if not all, universities charge different fees for 
different programs, but the differentials' are far smaller 
than the differentials in estimated program . costs. For 
example, as Stefan Dupre has noted (1977: -SI), Arts stu" 
;dents in Ontario during the years 1970/71 to 19^7/78 paid. 
Something like 25 to 33 per cent of program 'cost's (depending 
on the year ) , whereas miedical students paid seven to nine 
per cent. Generally speaking, Dupre notes , those ^ prog rams 
which can be expected to have' the highest "long- term finan- 
cial payoff are precisely the programs for which the student 
contributes the lowest peij^ceritage of the costs. At' a 
minimum, they might be expected to pay an equal percentage, 
and there is a good argument , for their paying more; in^^ 
Dupre remarks: "There is '"^tio question that/tui.tion fee 
determination in Ontario has ^ totally ignored tti^. issue of 
equity among students that is posed by the ptinciple of 
bene f Us received" (1977: 50).^ . , 

■ y ■ , . ■ ■ . "Nv. ; ■■^\ .: . 

It is not all that clear what the "principle of r benefits 
received" is;; in any case, the principle^ wotild be es^trar* 
ordinarily difficult to apply. On the other hand a rule^-of- 
thumb according ta which tuitipn fees,mlight be set at some: 
f ixed percentage .6f- prograiii costs is both easy to understand 
and ~ at least in a rough way —applicable*; Dupre did.it 
' assuming the appropriateness of the Ontario BIU weights^, 
noting that these weights do not attempt, to distinguish 
between instructional costs and other costs (research and 
public service)* By contrast^ the recommendation (if 
Ontario's Comm"issioh on Post-Secondary Education was to 
distinguish instructional from otKer university costs, and 
'to ask students to pay one third to one half of the' in- 
structional cofets. If they paid half ^ fees would have' 
ranged, at the 1970/71 cost level, between $625 and $^500 
(Ontario, COPSEO, 1971: : 44). ' , ^ '''' ' ' -f- '' ' 
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V ■■•/_ •. .. ■ ■. V ^. ..' . ...r •/ ; ■ _ • . ."'•^ 

■■■■/■"V- " ■ ■ ■■ ' ^' ' ■ .- 'V'- 

, A recommendation J:hat\. students should pa^ some fixed 
: p estimated program costs' (our Option i?0-b) v is 

probably a compromise sc)lutfibn to. th^ problem of determining 
: td^itipn fees..y It^ appears to be b^,ed o^ t folldwir^g 
'^:4jjargum^tsV- V. • / --'W' : • • 

V, (a) ' Uriiversil^ ins^truCtibn (or certification) pro^'des 
^ '.^ : both inMvidual and social?^ bferii^fits; the ratio 

, l^e^pen 'them ti/ill be presumed to ibe ^constant • 

<b): Ideal% students ^shajjld War that, proportion o'f 
; • program costs/^whic'fi matches tbp ratio of privat^- 

i / tf the ratio^is 2:1^ and 

* . prdgram'^ costs are ^3000, annually, fees should be 

^ ; J $20QP); , but this might result in underinvestment.^ 

. '>(prospettiv# students lack capital or access to/ 
capital i&arkets, aj^e ;afraid to borrow, or under^ . 
' estimate the futiire'' benefits they will reap); if 

so, the 5tat# should, provide p subsidy. 
.'■ . .'-•4'" ^ ■ ■ - ■ ^' ■ .. : ■ . '\- ; it;...''..::. 

^ - ( c) Equity among students dera-^nds. that the ^subsidy be " 
■ ; prd^rtional -^o :the '^(Jeal" fee level, , and,, it-, 
■ f ^hould be too. / . 

^ If the^e^.are\ indeed the /'arguments , my^response is;?^^^^^ 

their application requires strong assijpptiohsv and ' faffier 
ilne c^^ 'Be .'^iat a6 it may, we should, note two 

* practical impli<i''ations of the proposal. O^e i| thftt fees, 
even*' for the^basic A? ts / programs, wo uldV almost cer^a^l^; 

^ rise ^substanflaXly above their present leyelsi. The other is 
\ that ^ifee schediiies would have quite a wide ranges i the ratio^ 
/ of > lowest to :^ghest; being 1:3 or 1:6. ^Thus pre^ent^ 
undergraduate 'Irts fees are $800 annually, fees for dent is-r 
try or graduate studie.3 might well be set at $4806< In. 
a^diti^'on* 't questioti^; would arise whether" fees shoul^d be 
raised across tlie board as well. These observations l^ad us 
directly into discussion of the next two. options , which have 

, some Similar consequences, and would requir'e complementary 
changes in student aid programs^ ^ _ •^' ^ir^. 

^ 3.4.3 SHIFTIHG COSTS TO STUDENTS, ^ > . 

. /■ ■■. . : • ■ / ; ' " '■■ ' - : y ■ ' y^ ' 

r " Oiir Option lO-c is^Oit raise fee levels, so tha:t studjents 
bear a higher proportibon of university operating costs than 

• '; they now do; dt involves also increasing the . availability of 

stifdent asisistance to coiinteract the presumably adverse 
. impact on access and participation rates which a shifting of 



costs- would entail* This option differs from the preceding'* 
one in that ; (a) it neither provides nor requires any ratio- 
nale for the level at which fees are /ei^ntua'lly set, ,and Kb) 
fee differentials for .differ;ent programs, although ,they may 
exist, would ^^6^; necessarily be any greater than existing, 
differentials are.. Our O^tion.^ 10-c l^s more likely to be 
^ormulated^in v, terms of expediency ( "whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the case ,. the public treasury <^ban' t stand the 
strain of supporting universities as generously a^ the^ have 
Iti the past");, it is likely: to rest on prin^ples pf 

equity or economic arguments about optimal ratejs of invest-, 
ment in human capital, etc. The latter forces of .argument 
^ may be held, to be cons^jStent ' Sith the shifting of university 
operating costs to students, but for many pWople th^ ^cen- 
CTve for doing so is pragmatic arid hMs little to. do with' 
her education as such.^ The dfeterminatiori to cutr¥ack the 
: public subsidy for universities"' expijpsses a political at- 
titude from which both . the ^stucflhts -and the institutions may 
If; receive the 'fall-out. Recognlz:^ng these facts is. ^not 
: : necessarily an inappropriate starting poiri^ for reflecting 
on fee levels and related ^u*estions of student aid. * 

: ^t is : doubtf ul ^that many of tliose who wish students to; 
; bear , a si^lnificantly . heavier ^pro^p^ of university opera- 

' ting costs have carefully sifted thei' evidence, such as it 
' ta, ,Vn the probable impact that such a policy would hgive on 
1^ access and^V^ participation rat;e^. : Those who are concerned; 
'^ about these matters pay, *find encouragement in an 
economic? ^terat^ure whi* ppints^out: ^ 

f ^^(a) that university students com^ dispro pgr t;iori^^^e 

' f rom the >igher inc^&iae ^^ gropas , and that theref(j^re 

th^- pub 1 iff / funding of ::^uri'fy eff e-ctively 

, ^. ' transfers income from relatively poor t9 relatively 

rich; ^ ^ ^ ;:■ -■■ . . ■■^ .■■ . ' 

^rr ^^i % (b) j.that lt>an schemes can be devised wl^ch would assist^ 
^ highly-motiyated ^ people, regardless ^f - familjj 
^:ijj||m levels, tq^pay .jauch higher fees than they^do 

. ^ \ JJ^^Lceab^e* to a plan put 

• forward by the Americafi economist ^ttiton Friedman (1955) ^hd 
* sub^qudntly dubbed - (^br Edui&atlonal Opportunity 

vBankO^^^l^heme. Several ^ (Radian versidns^Mve been piit 
A forward , a frequently cited ; e^mple*'<being the "CCJt^AP" or 
"Continent ^Lepaym Pifogram" propbsai of 

^. '^ G.cIa. Gook ^a(nd D. A. Av .^^ger ( i969fi» 'Kiis . ^ other con- 



tingent repayment schemes ^provide for loans which are paid 
back as a surcharge on the income tax; students with low 
incomes in the "years following graduation pay back only a 
part of the loan, or conceivably none at all. The financial 
risk involved in borrowing is thus eljminatfed. > 

This is a scheme which fs 'far from beings unattractive, 
but any optimism that an all- loan program would have; little 
adverse effect on acc^sibility must •be doubted. One's 
guide on these matters should not be abstract reasoning, but 
the abundant sociological evidence which reyeals the un- 
willingness of ^oung people, particularly from lower income 
levels, to: assume 1 Ueavy^ long-term *^debt. The contingent 
repayment idea is Jg^U^ourse designed precisely to overcome, 
s-uch "loan aversioi^^y eliminating the risk involved in 
borrowing, but the truth is that we cannot predict how young 
people would react to a plan based on the contingent repay- 
Tuent principle. The mere fact that it is labelled a "loan", 
and the tenS's are complex, is likely to constitute a real if 
V "merely" ""psychological barrier. ^ ^ 

' ■■ ■■- . ■ . ■ ■ ' - . 

v'-. ' I think the universities of Canlda would do.<jj/ell to lend 
theij: support to any public project to design and implement 
a contingent i-ep^yment loan scheme^, but not on the assump- 
tion that it will replace existing . student grants or that it 
woulcL neutralize the effects (in terms of access and par- 
tici^tlon ra.te^^<if a very shaxp ^increase in fee levels. 
If a contingent r*aymeht loan scheme is put into operation 
' and appears to woirk well in assisting ^ower-income groups to 
• att(^nd university — and lef us recall that tuition fees are 
normally le5s than §0% of the cost ■ of doing so— then it 
may appear thaf access arid; participation rates pan be 
maintained even when fee.s are 'raised, perhaps substantially. 
Thafe can and should Jhappeh only gradually, with a constant 
monitoring of the impact on university attendance. If the 
universities Cash to formulate a -position on this, let it 
"be: contingency repayment scheme first, and the shifting -of. 
costs to students later— and t\ien, only to the extent 
showpn to be consistent with maintainingV ot improving acces- 

i^'.sibiiit^^,, . ',. . ■ 

A compromise arrangement, of course, is to raise fees 
but t?o make means-tested grants so that, in effect > ^nly 
those stuafetits with considerable financial resources pay the 
full in? r ease in tuition charges. In that ca^se students who 
cannot ei-sily draw on personal or- family resources would pay 
^ none of the increase or even obtain a net financial advan- 
tage., i The multiform combinations of grants , loans with 



remission, contingent repayment loans, subsidized conven- . 
tiojnal loans, and normally uriaubsidized but government 
guaranteed loans, are legion; and' we cannot survey them 
here. . ; . , / \ . ' 

.3..4.A 'subsidize INSTITUTIONS OR STUDENTS? 

Whereas in the previous ' section we were looking at th€t' 
proportion of university operating costs borne by, respec- 
tively, students and taxpayers,- ^kthis section is concerned 
vwith alternative techniques for '.subsidizing university 
education. Assuming a public contribution of, gi^en magni- 
tude ^ in what proportions should one subsidize (a) students, 
and. (b) institutions? The question is posed by a hypothe- 
tical example corresponding to our Option 10-d: if fees 
were tripled and grants \^re given to students on a uni- 
versal basis to fully offset the increased tuitiptl charges, 
theoretically ..there would be ho. difference in the level of 
public spending; but the impact on' the universities might be 
quite different from the impact of the* present- -arrangements,* 
where the emphasis is on general, operating grants to in- 
stitutions* * ^ , . 

■ ' ■ ■ < , . , *■ . , ' 

' ■ " - - ■ --.^ - ^ - ;. ■ ; - ■■ ■■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

One way of transferring a higher education subsidy from 
institutions to students apparently owes its initial for- 
mulation, as. does the contingent repayment .loan scheme, to 
Milton Friedman. Friedman has suggested (1959, 1968) that 
if the state insists on subsidizing education, the "least 
bad" way to do it is to give students vouchees or coupons 
for educational services which they .could "cash" at any 
recognized institution. The vo^ufcher would pay some portion 
of the fees, and the institution CQuld redeem its cash value 
from the state. There would be no other form of state 
su'pport for education. , 

The voucher ,« scheme would submit the universities to the 
discipline of: a -free market ih educational services, ari^l 
would avoid a situation where, in Friedman's words (1968: 
111), "The subsidizatibh of institutions rather than of 
people has ied to an indiscriminate subsidization of. all 
. aetiy;ities appropriate for such institutions, rather than of 
I thfev.aqt'iA^ities approptl'ate for the state to subsidize." In 
*^j^other wo^rds, schools and universities would be guided by 
^^tnarket demand in the services they provide, arid the demand.^ 
for services would be affected in turn by the subsidy avai- 
lable, for certain types of course or program, but not ^neces- 
sarily for all. ' . 
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Any financing technique which subsidizeis students rather 
than institutions would sharpen competition among colleges 
and ^ universities,' and would subject them to financial in- 
stability as enrolment patterns changed, .particularly if 
this occurred within a context .of generailly falling enrol- 
ments*. It would promote diversity within a network of 
self-governing educational institutions and give prospective 
student^ the widest possible range of options consistent 
with their financial means,; which would be augmented by the 
state subsidy; hut it would do ''so by forcing the closure of 
several of Canada.' a universities and would involve great 
Wastag-tf of existing educational and ^research resources. In 
addition, the state would have de facto control over cur- 
ricula (by deciding what to subsidize and what not to) and 
might well end up regulating admissions by type of program 
tfeough system-wide quotas. The technical sweetness of the 
voucher Scheme and its variants should beguile no one into 
supporting the destruction . of muph of the post-se<iondary 
system i^hich. has been built up over the years. 

On the other hand, the provincial governments are 
^I'ready, in concert with. the federal government , app.ortion- 
' ing a par t _of ••^the p^^^^ for higher education to 

students in the form of grants and subsidized loans. .Within 
fairly narrow limits; ^ the provinces control fee levels, or 
at least: set maxima which the xmiyersities altaost auto- 
matically charge. Accordingly a province' may, as an alter- 
native to raising general operating grants, permit the 
' raising of fees while also amending the regulations for 
student assistance so that a portion of the raise will . be 
supplied indirectly by the public treasury. Thus:v^a higher|t 
-proportion of the provincial subsidy for university educa- 
tion would take the form of grants or subsidized loans. 
Since only a minority of students are eligible for such 
assistance, there is obviously a net saving,, for the treasury 
(arid maybe even for the taxpayer ! ) when part of the iticrease 
•"l^n university incomes, derives from increases in fees rather, 
.than'in operating grants. If this occurs, ^does it make ariy. 
''difference to the. universities as institutions? . w , ; v: 

^ 'Ehe answer to this question is' not simple. In <s^the first 
• place it depends on. how the general operating grant is 
calculated. , Let ufe^ say that the; procedure is td estimate 
each university*' s f inancial requirements., ^yhether by^^^^ 
or : by the discretionary. method, a,nd 'then .to subtxdcit the 
fees income it receives, or would . have receiyed 'if/ It 
charged: fees at a stipulated level; In thi^ - ca^e. it ;shaui 
m^ke little "difference to university incomes it! ifhe; aggreg- 



',a£e, or indeed iridiyidually , if fees go up raarginaXly atjd 
Vgljants^go up^ correspondingly. This $hpi^d be so e^^ with 
: ra^ngr-tested' gtari'tis^^^ • as all ^student " gran^^ are . 

-The qual4.f i'c^^ to; the genera^ ■ ;5ta^^ ; ( "it should make . 

;Ui^tie d^ that ^ 

bighjer. :.f^^^ grants to students 

\who n6ed^ mi^ caiSsQ^'^^^ to veer .^way from " 

' .fenjtb^king^^ a uiiivdr si ty : Ixy:- other word^, ;:the/: less , : 

:ii^g motlya^t^d yputli V' ^ip^(^ak$^ <ivjallf yirig^- for 

';graht:s> ;^mlg^' / be : disGouraJ^edf:. iropi ' i atteniS i^g^;^: 

Jhis; -^mig^ had , dapei:^^ val^^es-^or , > 

^idepl;ogy;-;y it ; .i'pr^s<5iinm wi>t(pL : 
■■'[e f iect ■ qn;':'.par-t;aci-pa.t Ion. ' ra t eS^. : ■.■ ■).;;[ V ■ • \ y • . W' ^l''- ^'^^^ • 

- ; . J ^fere^vi tdifferenc^ 

: lajtger^; pr<)p4r t ioti ; o£; * fihe-^pub^l^x; y^^ubsiHy ■ ?^ Kdi^ec te^v ^ 
\s|tuyentrsvr '^nstitirti^ 
V;sQTjre : .'p^pie ;,^^hive:^i^:x;press^d' 

iliatgfe 'qutr^pf ^p^c^ |.^a^ sutv6J^kl:ge ; dh^^^ i?^-*^ ^ 

' tor; ; t;o^^;-tte f tiiiemsely^ 

^gqtie) , < liq.^ s^cji ; fee . dif f^^^ntial exist yj^^t^ 
■^Cainadi^n^ .eitl^ landefJ-Mnm 

;*-H:nsti:tut'ion^ i3Eov;ineeV^!t6 exteti^vtbey'i^ 

. />^9f ^J-f^^R^r??^' rateNfbr-;j.Wt^ 

■■ that "Or ''iji^:. ^y:^^^^^^^^^|^ce.^j^ 
iy aire., /-^dt-^^a id ^-z "i-wlT^'gq \.td; :'6:tJ^ 

s t udy ^'vKiieiis .■■ i^^^^^^^^Mlm ;wh;l^n :^they.^ lied; * is^^^^ 

I available jvd^li^^^^^^^m 

i the Warit;ikeJ^T^^^^^^a^ jnigi^^ 
^ Jppol*^ / -arra it^i ^a tf^-^i^';- 1 

|g*tants ; ""^Z ^ i^citia^^^^^^p^m^ sphe '■'Ca:Xia^^'^-^^^ 

Loans ; ■ Plan : —^^Si^^^^pbk^^^ 

e;x tentk that ikii^^^^^^fe^ f Ijiari^cei^'?^ 

idisfnt grants rat^^^^^jlhrpu^ 
general IzredrteM 
. c(?sts -^terprpviric?^^^^^ 

■ eicperieipfi'^ a ^nei ■.±n0$^i\'}M^^ ^i^idw^^ 

have* noted^nuraber of^^^ 
^/finatic^g tecfitU*^^: for higte 

: a,/?^^ ^subsidies ( towards, stud ent:s and a^way 

f tPtn - inst itatiofl^^ These observations ^ the, 

'y:i^'^:i-'M ' - /'."^ - . . * V''- 

• ^vv ^ -'^^upport f any changed in keth6d$ vf 
'^.r-'M^^ . S^^^^?;'^^^^ Institutions which wuld "^jni^imize - the, :y 
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; : ; y . • highe^f^^ transferred from_ 

2^; :Sdpi^^p^i^ ass istance pro- 

^ ; gra ^^^C government-maada ted fee 

X : ' i^^ intreases in 

: V. gran^^ to 3siuderit^ who are; eligible, for 

^ ;/ as^^^ptfee^ \^ based on a 

• : access t;o university 



; (3 ) 



f o^^ !i^T.:\a]^^ groups . 



jqppo 



_.,^|'^-^ar^^sigti^ redirection of the . 

^bX^si^i^^^^^^ the necessaryv^ Chan- 

•"^^"^ stSilifenfe^s programs be made firs t > 

idification of . student ' assistance 
ce^sary. through joint action by the 
^hment ' tan^ ^the provinces, to ensure 
itectlph - of: the public subsidy not 
,y V reduction in the interprovincial 





" " Iq^S FEES?' " " V V 

institutional; autonomy in setting fees 
^dnfused with^^ we have already 

first , Whether ;ltV is desirable to shift a larger; 
_ ;thei financial university education to 

^^.«|eln€sv second, a, public subsidy 
^fof^)i£g^^^ • educatioti shpul4 be directed to, respectively, ■ 
itUdeht^^^^^^ institutions^. ^ As the . two previous sections 
shown , howev^r y ^ {)Qlicy changes of both spr ts may be 
e4. : wi thout ; giving ' t:]xh univer si t ies any grea t er lati- 
^^^^hart in setting';- f ees :t:hey now have. By ' contrast , a 
^p6licy -of ' deco'utr6liing^.;^f^^^^^ precisely that meaning. 

Each^l^iversity. woii^^^ itself the 

confil^ing claims p^^^^ ^falirness,. >nd the fulfillment of 
7^ its t^t for-pMv^lic s financial needs, given, 

i the st:^dardS::o£:\lns^ir^^ research , it wishes and 

^hinfes possibU^to a^ (c) the financial penalty, 

^lemming friom vi^dticed: ^^^^^ entailed in setting fees at : 

. too high a; other institutions. ^ ^A policy 

: which, /r^^^ and authority to the uni- 

yersities^-^to -^ig^^ necessar- 
ily : be^adopt^d ia: Athe lchpwledge that fees generally might v 
[■'::tXse^^:^ historically unusual differentials might 
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a4rise.^_in fee levels (a) . among academiq programs, and Gb) 
ampng universities. * Are vthes^ occurrenc-es which an en- 
lightened government ml^iit 'reas^o contemplat;e , and ought 
the universities to lifge the state to incur these possible 
'.conseiquences of restoring institutional autonomy in the ' 
ina.tter of fees? . • • 

My answer is, by all means, ^ yes: let the universities 
set their fees at a level they consider justifiable and 
; prudent > The provincial governments ought to avoid limiting 
the universities' access to funds from sources other than 
universities' contoiissions or provincial ministries of.edu- 
cation . * 

The provincial governments will surely retain, through 
student aid policies, some influence on the leyel^and struc- 
ture of fejBs; but in : the main- their concern with the fees 
question should be limited to counteracting the adverse 
consequences of ' high fee levels^ whether in particular 
grogramsj- in individual universities , oir across • ai provincial 
. system.--- - - ---- — ..^ . ^ , 

Provinc^l governments will almost certainly continue to 
restrain fee levels by their student aid policies. In the 
preceding section we stressed that student assistance pro- 
grams should be so^ designed that government-mandated fee 
increases should result in corresponding increases in 
grants, not loans, to students who are eligible for assis- 
° tance. The province would have to avoid ,\however, permit- 
^ting backdoor financing". Universities co\ild not be 
allowed to collect through the students .a public subsidy 
which the government was unwilling .to give directly to the 
institutions in the form of operating grants'. ^In"^o'ther 
words, if by raising fiees the uhlversities automatically 
triggered a rise in grants to .students, they woulji have 
acquired what every taxpayer and every interest organization 
dreams of : .the power to tax the state. I am not proposing . 
that the state consent to this. Fee charges- beyond a 
stipulated level ought pot to.be allowable student _expenses 
in making grants applications. (By deciding what that level 
should be, the provincial government would retain an 
important influence on fee level^.) On the other hand, it 
does seem reasonable that fees at whatever level ought to be 
allowable expenses . in calculating eligibility for loans. 
. Although ,the state pays a subsidy on student 16kns, tlie 
subsidy, except in loan-remission schemes, > is not so^ great*; 
that the. state could not bear it. Indeed, .*jft' would, be a 
cheap way. of assisting the universities to obtain the 



financial resources they need. 

A final comment: fee' different^ls among institutions , 
if large, could result in inequality of access, to various 
universities. There might be a stratification of universi- 
ties by; ayerajge wealth of their clientele, with the uni- 
versities^ which attracted ^fae jeunesse doree being, by 
virtue of their greater budgetary freedom, higher class 
inst-itations in two senses. It is likely that universities 
with .highet-than-^average fees'would be alive to this, -^and 
would 'complement public student assistance programs with 
programs of their own. (This has been suggested by two 
advocates of institutional autonomy regarding the setting of 
fees: Dupre' [1977: ' 56 and the' Council of Ontario Uni- 
versities (Ontario,. GOU, '1979: .3].) If the universities 
cohcenied did; not establish* their own bursaries fund, they 
could be required to set aside a portion of their "extra" 
fees income for this purpose. 

3.5 RESEARCH POLICIES 

f A recurrent theme in , the literature on financing uni- 
versities is the desirability (or otherwise) of funding 

- instruction and research independently of each . other. 
Consider, for example, the recommendation of Oritario's 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education (Ontario, COPSEO, 

.-l972:-.'.;l41-2):; /■ "• ' , -y'- 

Th(B public subsidy for operatj^gig costs of post-secondary 
institutions, should allocated to each institution as 
a single global sum [but its calcurat ion] should, dis- 
tinguish . between [an enrolment-related] subsidy for 
educational oi: instructional functions (including re^- 
\ search and scho^larship vitally associated with in- 
struction) .. .and ' payments for research knd - other acti- 
vities , where applicable, . on a long-term basis, (no fewer 
than three but no more^hatt five years) and following 
quality assessment within each field' or discipline . 

Similar proposals have been made in other doc liments. 
For example^ the Graham Report^ in Nova Scotia (1974) and^ the 
Peitchinis Report commissioned by the Council *of Ministers 
of Education (1971) both endorsed the principle that s;tu- 
dents should normally pay instructional cbsts^and the state 
cover the full cost of university research. Also Quebec's 
white paper on research (1980),- while not addressing in any 
general way the issu6 of university financing, proposed that 
the Ministry, of Education should launch a special program 



for the development of iSiiversity research ' (Quebec, Minis- 
tere d'etat au developpement culturel, 1.980: 151): 

T^e. development of university research wi.ll" be an in- ; 
t tegral part • of the political and administrative re- 
sponsibilities : and ^^t-r.uctures of the department, ' and 
^. will .thus become a...clearly^^ priority field. 

. Fi^dncihg. w^^^ come^ as is the case today, 

f rom ' funds; ;ieft' b^^ affei|r. th^ general distribution of . 
money for high^ research wili be 

*v - \ treated as one of the mo$t important basic programs. 

• ■ ' . ' ' . ' .■■ £i ■ ' 

.■■ ' . ■', ■■' . ■ ■ ■■ 

' 'V^^^ cited, all. recommending the financing of 

md^lgpr all ;research services separately from instructional 

services, appear to liave different purposes or to stem from 

different motives. / Our understanding - of the role of the 

provinces in ' the, funding of research, - ^rid the place which 

research funding Jias fn the provincial' support of univers-i-^ 

ties, will \be enhanced if we distinguish yamong these various : 

motives or purposes j noting that they are not mutually 

'Exclusive:--. ■ ..:v. - ' . * ,. 

— Tto'^^ddpt a user^pay principle for/^financing universi- 
ties, on" the assumption that the benefits of instruc- 
V tion are largely private (and therefore appropriately 
borne by students) whereas the benefits of research ~ 
either research generally, or .research wittiin specif" 
;Led areas of . national, or provincial concern are 
largely public y and accordingly the funding should , be 
•public, also-; ; .. ' ■ 

. —to facilitate the rational and comprehensive planning 
". of provincial V university systems through tl^evc^^ 

nation of. research and teacliing , each institution with 
its own areas of specialization'^ / ; 

— ^to promote good teaching; in , the universities (let" 
: staff who want to .concentrate on teaching dp so; and 
save undergraduates from professorsbw^o^^ a^^ 
. I only in their research); to promote research in- 
dependently.' oi' graduate instruction, and ■ avoid the 
inequity V of allocating funds. to vinstl tut ipns on a 
basis a' fixfiti relationship between 

graduate studies and reseaiyrh that, the 

" reseach carried out in universitieiS supports the 
v; ^^eaching furictii>n; and ■. ,r .* w ; 

to develop within the ; province a general. - research 
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capability and/ or specialized research capacities in 
r selected areas pf particular concern to the province* 

The arguments support ing the separate funding of teach- 
: inr^ and research thus fall into four quite distinct cate- 
V^^ies^ :|ccording-lo respective objectives: V^chieving_^'^ 

equity ^icordirig to ' ttie principle ^ of benefits v received; 
■ehablin^fa province better to contt:ol the development ^^^^ 
. university system; promoting excellence in teachit^a 
.especially of undergraduates; and /developing a research 
capability.^ ^ The interesting thing about these arguments 
and to the best of my knowledge, ' the list is comprehensive 

• J.S that only the first requires' radically distinguishing v- 
research activities from teaching activities ; only the first 
( the equity .argument) requires consistently distinct methods 
of funding the two functions. - f * 

/ The reader^© has not skipped thdfe^first two chapters of 
this report to get to the conclusions, will alre^^dy know 
that I think the atteiipt compreherisively to distinguish 
teaching activities from* research activities does not make 
sense. Although there ^^re -indeed some hoursr of each prp- 
fessor.Vs day/ which a5e>y tmambigupus,ly classifia^ as being \ 
■ spent on the one or tfte. other , mkny activities, c^^^ 
V 'each iunction'^^ proportions^ich it is entirely arbitra:ry 
^' td identify. Not only does this ; imply, as I argued in 
. o Sectibn 2.4*1, that the/ separate costing of the two f utic- / 
, ;tions is logically as well as practically, impossible; it 
implies as a corollary thsit it is not meaningful to declare 
: that students should be^r the full cost (or half the cost, 
/ or .any other proportion) of ^their instruction . .■ 

The pbirit I: Wfmaking is implicitly recognized ;both in 
^ the Peitchixiis Report and by COPSEO. Peitchinis (1971 : 434) 
recommends that "Research wh^^^ is directly related to the ■ 
instructional; process and the training of speciali^ay^- 
power, should: be -financed through the institutdL^^j^^e^ 
' selves" , while other research .(most of which^ ^ 
recommends, be carried out . in . research institutes^^.^^^ 
universities)^ shoifldV be financed directly on 
vbasis : by funding ag^ncles> ^ Similarly, the ^ 

commendation, already quoted , proposes . that • an>> ^tirM-^^ 
^ment-^based formula be lised for allocating operating c<grahts 
to universities: for instructional Durposes including re- 
sea rch at^' schoiarship vitally associated -with ^instruction. 
It adds:. (Ontario,: COPSEO, 1972: '142): :"Whet?@ the line -is 
' : drawn between these > two kinds of v^^^ a matter of. 

. jadgmeftt,. approximation;,^ ^^^^^^a^^ apprbpriate 
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groups^'^^^people of goodv^iir are likely to disagree on viie.re 
the s^jpsuration / s^^^ And then., in a textbook** 

d^mon^^a^iort of tautological 'rea^ning;^ tf^ authors o^ine: 
"ife s^'^est that^t factor should .whether 

the research effort and cost in question qan be regar^[^ .as 
essential to teaching;" What; 01)^^ , : 

• The same- problem 'ra faced> with* greater success;,, ii^y 
Borjne^u and Cprryij who"^ proposed diffecfeht methods of funding 
•■reflective inquiry" ; and, V frontier research". ^ Haviriig 'dis- 
tlnguishejd between t-he* two ^ (in terms quoted in: Section 
2.4.1) while also emphasizing' tliat reach is e'ssentiil to the 
oth^r , they, then proceed to treat ref iective inquiry and 
: frontiet research ;as different - activit^^ : rather than as 
.conceptually distinct .elemeh^^^ in the Research 'Qaterprfis.e. 
'They propose (1972: "70): - ^ ^ ^ ■ ' . ^ v 

.• • [distinctive] patterns- of . support for "resfeajch" in' 
the humanities which rec'ognize the centralitl^: . of . re- 
flective inquiry, and .are thus . more appropriate to their 
: heeds than those designed primarily for the- physical, 
. life, and social sciences [Humanities] "research^^ 
ma^^nly a service to education througli teaching.. So Its^ 
main cost o should be. covered .by the ann\Kil operating 
grantis to ^ the uri^versi ties /from the provincial govern- : 
ments.. •!»\i^e'ther. /earmarked' for thi particular pur^osev 
or not, : funds tot refieetive inquiry in the humanities 
. "should cpme to each , uhiyersity, Tlarge or small, for 
awards to be decided* on' within the university'. ' ■ 

. . • ■ ■ ' ^ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■ 0,- -'r -, ■ :* = ' ' " ■• *; -.; .. . . 

By contrast, ; according >to Bonneau and Corry, im the natural 
and social sci<^nces "there sl^ul^^^^^^ be^^reiative concentration 
of research suppprt in a:^few.: Gentres sup- 
ported by grants-^ \^icli* wojL^ld/^iftciuder an it^ for indirect 
costs and faculty #elTea^e , time of pro ject costs., pay- 

able, to the universities for.^ whatever piitpdses. the rsaw 
fit).'- ...'/^ - ■■■^ % ■ - ''- V^'"'- .'^ --v ^ 

This' ;^)ropdsal', Jike those iti^ the CbPSiSO,' Graham,^' ahd 
Peitchinis reports, suffer,s^frbm being formUla^^ overly- 
schematic and cAtegbric^ tefrn^ jSfcich of the conceptual 
baggage can be thtown away, ^cept as a pr(^Xlt3inaryi;.^s^^ 
funding aniversitiies on 'the user-^y . principle, . t^e^je is no . 
need Co distinguisfh research which supporfs^instt^ 
research v^ich . does*^ not., or t6 t^iat research^ ahd. -teaching 
as 'distitfct activities* To^achieyeia^ 

purposes for .which: the separate > funding ■ of . t,eaehii$g- an^^^^ 
resiearch has beep nieed^* onfy^^cognize that 



research le ading to publi catlotr may -^ be;* support 
, ; dently .'of other forms of public subsidy; to the' u^^^ . 
v ^tid what they do. Wei ne^d hot^beco»e entangleid . iu>d^^ ; 
distinctions such jais . between pur*e, arid applied research, ^ "^ ^ 
discoveryrpriented and mi5sion-oriented^; research^^ or ife- : 
: ;\ flective enquiry' and, frontier research.. ; v We need" only pto ;■ 
: ceed t<5 ask / ( sinc^ we e . surveying /.policy alt^r na;tives^^ ^^f 
provirtcial -governments): " ought ttieyprbyinclal goyer 
-to be faking grants for ^research leading to ajrtd ^: 

; ori'What :i5cale? 6tWr questions (about reci^pients ,^ilocative:- 
. mechc[nisms;- coverage V ^tc'.>;. follow^ but none implies^^ 
oho ice., between detaining' traditional fiTjanc.iri^ 
with fbeirj: Wphasis on getveiraHpurpase . oper^ing gfant^ ;tp 

• ^ i^nstiriition^' -^T^. ^"p 'mbving to a/new f inane irig technique such •t:.;: 
'^' as; wpuid be irequir^d^by. a commit to' aiopt . distii^iGt " . 

■ criteria an(i^:^^^ fpr. the^ funding o$ , teaching and^;^^r^^ , 

• sfeatchw- , ^n^:^^ wovid;.resuit\ripV only, in a T 

: • nxiticeably^ 'distribution of public ; to ' 

'in^ti/tu^fts theJi;edVf initlon of institutional y.: 

''^iroles^ .It .i^us|;vrauld reijUire wnusu^^l^ bold Action ^rom the, : • 
VyvpfovitJciai g^^^^^^ and • would mobilize institutipnal 

J^^^oppositiorfv ;;guat^ ^« 
^.gl^and/.dei&lg^V^"•■y^ ' >v^i, V"^', ^^'■'''■''''v y'-: r \- ■■ . ' 

v*<^^ ' * -Noti^ of ^the" foir ending' imp I^^^ that othej; p6Ucy| choices 
h,^ V facing' provincial -governmeAt^ "regardihg/;; t^ . 
■ ; -^ponsDred^^ r :triviai.^.\ On, • the;,gpntrary, 7 

fe^^ife*^^ airfe distinct-bptibns , ;/ and 

elatixMi ^ tgu them vlll ,lni:lmat^ly. affect the imiy^r^ties: as 
p!|llistit^itipns^ as well/^ a the quality. *of teaching- ; 

P^%h4 i^^esichr..;^^^'!^ implication. , of thei-^pr^ceding paragiraptvs 
#^s; simplry that ; ac tion alang .'eath of .^veral dlstitict lines 
■^"^^may ^be etabarked^^ siriultai^eouslsrv -;^^nd;w^^^ yaryiitg, d^^ y; : 

' ^ gr^es of ^ financial' f ^fee ^lifi^veftsitieTs > ; cpn*^ ^ 

^ sideririg ^to» ;ut^ ?bn: the^i^^ i^pective^^^ 

prpvlticrial ^:|(J>verniben;ts^^ sWauld. ytecp^^yi^ 
' whicii Spends a lot of m oil* the sponsorship-^ <^ 
'/ iis likely to;"5pend cbrre dess on general"" • purppse i ; 

"^ oi^ratingi grants to IristM^ Moreover, although - the - 

uniWrs^l^^ r^^uir^Uuo one to^poin^ this ;out, to thiem, ; t^ 
- f^^jferai , Government , the^:saitte:^o^ 

r'the- provinces; '^^d for ar^ •ac.tlv^ity one jsh^^ wjdethei: " 

; . it o)ight to. be^ cart^^ed orl .>y the provlrieial - governments by 
r'i tlxe -federal govd^pment , or by both indeperidently o^ ' 
cdrtcferrtV . Tlie -poteri lines; of r acrtipn for t\Ji prdyinces,^^ 
theiY^.:^i:e' to: ,^ ^- .>^'- "■ .'f^; ^^^"^ 

Option 12:; Support r^sea^ch b^ 



Upt; 
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also by graats, in areas of special provin- 
cial concern, e.^, education, sociial ser- 
vices and health dare, ahi^ technological 



^ development ^"^"^ 




Option 13 ; Create provincial granting councils with^ 
functions analogous to, and perhaps duplica- 
. . V ting, those of the federal granting coun- 
particularly in the support of spe- 
projects pxyjposed by .;indi|^^-i^ 
members. ^'^^-'^f*- • 

Option 14 t -Support , whether tlgt^iiS^^" quas] 
granting councils py throiigh^^ 
departments, the develbpiQent of 
ized research capabivUtty in selected areas 
\ of scientific, techndlfegical, and .scholarly 
^ - activity, conceivablyJ with intent to 

strengthen, the positiptr of provincial - re- 
^searchers in competing, fqi^, federal funds. 




option J.5 ; Ensure, through a program of grants to. 

universities \or to institutes.: affiliated 
.with universities, that ^tl^e' funding of 
V university; research supports the inr* 

pigmentation > of a general plati for the 
, development of a provinciial university 
system,-* J each university having selected ^ 
areas of ispecializat;ion. 

|ptlori-;.16 : Worft toward^ the developmerif of .a comprehen- 
^- . * . sive* research capability w^thin^the province 
v: , *^ (a)"**nief ining the provincie's research 

needs and priorities,, (b) -choosing ap7 
.{ > prbpr iate instruments foj: the' implementation 
/ \of a research strategy — in gpyernment 
, . ■ j ' ■ j-laboratories , ' in industry,^ * Vln. research 
T. . insti'tutes-, and in/ universities, and (c) 

c < pr,Qtitoting universit'y * .resear^^">» In those. 
. ; ? " V*" areais ideatified . a3. befiig^p^^D^riate for 
/ / the uriiversitles,. through a^^ fcbmbi,natiori of> 
. t . /.v v the techniques ^^or mechanisms / mentibrieci/^n 
' • .\ OptioAs. 1 2- throiigb L5, ; ^ / . /a . 

^ .Riaadfers; who survey this list mi&ht. apprbpriaitely .ask 
^h^SselVes two distinct .questions 'atip\it» each^ o^ioni Ffrst ^ 

this . i^at * we want/ gbver^iAent 'tV b^iioing? And second*^ 
tni^s: is what we want ^sl^ouid the ^prpvinces be doing it , an<t' 



IWhat rescfarce%,y- 'shou^^^ they be putting -into' it? A relevant 
'Gonsid'e#atia'rt?%s - that ,' except for missioa-oriented rese . 
(mainley funded^ tiy ■'ciontract) ,\ provincial ,^ monies . ^%.ttt on. 
these "^'^pbjeCts mi^ht^ well diminish the sum available for 
diltributicjn as^^^^ . operating . gr^i^ts . * Mter natively, 

other provinces*, might 'foll^ Quebec' s lead, in^ claiming the': 
transfer toi^v>, the -province ^^^^ ^^^^ fed^eral . funds for research 
support-. Would the taniversities wish to support such a 

bur survey of current teseairch.^pdlicies . of the proA^in^ - 
ciial governments (Sections 2. 4. 2. 2 and 2/4. 2. 3. 3) has shown- 
that, hitherto most proT^irices have^' limited Jihemselves to . 
Option 12 . (contracts , V jetc •) T ' fl^e agencies c.oncern^?l!)eing 
mainly those witb responsibiiK^ies ^l^ex ^s^ti post-sec^^ 
education. In addition, ^JtLberta has an endowed found a tlH^: 
for the support a:^^jpttedical resear^, partially occupying the' 
field- of Option 13 . Quebec has been ^g&sjv;olved 'for some years." 
in the areas tooted in Options 12 through'^TSf'^ and I'ts 1980 ' 
.white paper . on rese^ch, A Collective Pro ject , h^s .announced 
a wide-range policy corr espotld in^,^ to Option 16 ^ f ' It . is in 
order to implement this option thar Quebec has laid claim to 
federal cash grants or tax-points corresponding* to its^" fair 
share of research support in taniversities and other 
provincial institutions like the hospitals. ; 

■ My own .preference, supported by arguments presiented 
immediately below (Section 3^^^) and In Chaptetr IV (Section . 
4/3),v is for the .development and: implementation of provin- 
cial research funding policies which presume an expanded 
federal role, in 'th^sup:pprtf of university resie^rch. This 
does not imply hsevi^ a single comprehenrsive design for the^ 
deveiopment or rationalization., of research in Canadian: 
univprsities. * ,The j^ospects for arriving at . an^ implement- 
"ing a? jointly , f ormii|Lated 'federai-provinplar policy for 
Canadian unive|^ity re&earch are ' too slight to propose any 
%i^gle design, ^nd indeed. I wd'uld , not wish .toy Least of ^1 
would J refcommei^H a policy which is ,t)asi!<:aHy -fiederal but 
implemented with- the administrative and financial support ofr 
' the provinces* % • *' • ' » ^ 



in 'Xerms of %he 6 I have ^^pn tidied, ' it seems' 

entirel/f apprppi;ia$^ to me that;'the. provinces' ^houl^ support'. 
• univCTsi%^^ contracts l&^id mis.slon-priented 

g^tants C aption ^ 1 2I 3 through^ the crfatloii^^^Qf V prov 
.f unding agenc.ie^j ( O^ion 13 ) ,, and through a deliberate plan 
W Co develop the^ ijn:iVersitii^s ' resea:rch icapabilitie^^ 
. selecte4i areasV( Option 14 ); and if , their id^ea is to ^enable 



researchers in the province to tap federal funds more read- 
ily, or .tO: cream off a larger share,, so much the better. 
All suq}i actions by provincial governments would be con- 
sistent with a principle which I enunciated in the context 
of discussing^ fees income (Section 3.'4.5), a principle which 
I hope-^ will commend itself to the universities and to the 
provincial governments: that the provinces ought to' avoid 
liai^ting. the universities' acess to funds from sources othet- 
than universities' commissions or provincial ministries of 
educatio.n.^ ' 

Some 6f the actions which might be contemplated under 
Options 15 and 16 would collide with this principle. Speci- 
fically, if the desire to rationalize the structure of 
provincial university systems leads provinces to have re- 
search- contracts dnd grants cleared by a central agency such 
as a provincial ministry of education, I; would deplore this. 
Siii^ilarl^r^ . I would condemn any plan to limit the conduct of 
research even with public funds to those areas selected as 
having priority ^aiscording to some agency's conception of 
national or provincial priorities, or according to its 
judgment of the scientifically most promisifng lines of 
enquiry. My opinion on' this is not affected by knowing 
whether th^. .agency would be federal or provinciial. 

taken as endorsement of 
any and every agree^aent made between individual researchers 
(or particular institutions) and externaX f adding agencies. 
In particular, the federal granting councils must recognize 
when and in vrtiat . ways their policies impinge adversely ^oh 
matters properly of Concern to the provincial , governments , 
and must amend them accordingly. But this is to anticipate 
the discussion in Section, 4(. 3. 1. (This section will also 

Tl>iring up a number of. specif ic questions about research 
support pblicies which are reilevant. in" the .provincial cori- 
text as well, but which are better saved for ;later ■dis- 

. cussion. ' ■ ; V ■■■ ; 

In the meantime, the reader has -a. right to know ^ the'' 
reasons for; the assertions I have made about the apj)ropriate. 
limits of provinj::ial iaction in the fuilding of,, research. 
,These reasons, . however, pertain to more than research mat- 
ters, ; a^d so ^ they are saved' for the next, section, the final 
brie in this 'chapter. ' ^ 
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3>6- FINANCE, PROVINCIAL SYSTEMS; ^ 

. AND UNIVgJlSITY EXCELLENCE • . " 

The' external control of universities 'is the enemy 6f 
excexletice in^^aching and resenrch. University excellence 
requires the. freedom to pUr sue truth according to d'ne> 
lights, and to voice one's criticism of orthodox- doctrine, 
theory, and belief. It requires experimentation and diver- 

.sity in teaching methods v^nd curriculum design, sparing use_ 
of directives in" the selection of researcli objectives and 
priorities, the collegial governance of institutions down to 
the departmenta^l level, and the elimination of all un- 
necessary bureaiucratic ritual. These are the reasons . for 
affirming the. importance of administrative decentralisation 
and the principle of university autonomy. 

- ' ■ ' ' . ■ . , ■ . . » 

It is .:,wp^^ that to an increasing degree 

provincial governments — ^ some more than others — are 
apparently thinking in terms of the design and management of 
provincial university systems. Some of the provincial 
governments and universities' commissions have equipped 
themselves^ with the expertise ._and' many of the tools for 

* 'overseeing the financial administration and overall planning 
of the universities on a province--wide scale. In this ther^ 

: majt lie some tendency to emulate practsaces. and adopt tech- 
niques already observable in some of the American states. ^ 

■ Vty argument , Hn brief , is. that the creation of a centra- 

■ ' lized: university system is unlikely to conduce to excel 
;lenfe, ;:andv indeed is likely to detract from it.\ To, this 
'argument the rejoinder be^ade,' with perfect 'jus 

tice, tfiat' some of the leading American universities are ' 
components of statewide systems .of higher education and 

■ that, for ekample, ne-vther the multi-campus University of 
California. nor the multi- campus State University of New York 

.is an intelleG-tvial backwater. 

• Merely making such comparisons', however , Is enough to 
remind us of some '.of ' the obvious ways in which, the eiiPerging 
■• provincial, university s;^stems " in. Canada differ from state 
.systems south of the borde^|^' , ^ 

.-.-New Yo.rk and California ,; to take our two examples are 
" the most potnilous states in ' the' country^ their sheer 
''\ ^-size: and wealth makes .possible the development of 
: * universitifes/which draw upon far vaster ^resources than 
' -v^^ar^^^ avail^ie in any Canadian* province. The state 
% universities are flagship institutions at the head of 
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. . a large flotilla ojE lesser state colleges and junior 
college^, . . ' y 

-^AldTilgside Ame'i^ypan state universities are the private 
^institutions , many of 'them leading; centres, of learning 
and research; thus the concept of "system" is leavened 
.by the existence of institutions which are oufside it 
and which do much to establish t^e standards for all 
universities, state and' private. 

— All of the front-rank American universities, including 
the state . universities , *^are heavily dependent on 
^external -resear'cji support^ For, example, ih fiscal 
1977 four*, of the campuses of ^he University of* Cali- 
fornia^ ranked among the '^twenty universities receiving 
the largest^ amounts of federal money for research and 
.other R|urp3?s*es, with federal obl.igations to each of 
thejse . campii^s ranging from $73 million down to $36 
millrion. (By comparison, in fiscal 1979, the. Uni- 
'^rs^ty b<| Toronto obtained federal research grants of 
$;^4 milliorf, s. and received sponsored Research income 
from all souVces totalling $45 million.) 

• ' ■ .."^^ * . ' ' ' ' . : 

t ^is evident,, then, that American state systems of 
\^ higher education form part , of a larger network of educa- 
tional institut ions and that some at least of ^the state 
® universities are - truly also national or . internatiohal uni- 
^ versities. They serve a population ten times the size of 
Canada's and contribute heavily to the basic and applied 
'Research needs of th^ most technologically advanced country 
in the worJ,d. Furtliermore, when research funds became more 
scarce in the early '.seventies, there occurred a marked 
tendency towards the concentration of graduate work^ and 
" research, rieinforcing the concept of a national system which 
inclodes both private and stVte universities. . ; 
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It is the situation of American state universities which 
. convinced me of the unwisdom of trying in Canada to* form 
provincial or regional systems which include only a small 
number oi universities, all nominally of equal status and 
V'treate^^with equal, favour by the provincial authorities • 
Not tha.t equitablie treatment 'of * institutions . is unwise; 
tather ,f^the -problems, 'arise when the \ provincial gove^nmen^t or 
its' agen.ts and' advise rj^^^j^show uaeasiness about the access 
which "their*** liniversilri'es may have'' t5 external research 
f urids.,^ when' t^k^ control feVs, - .and whieD: they . participate 
ditecply in ma jor decisibns Jd$i5 academic programming . => v 



■ A. ceatrally. *iirec^e<i^-^ 'p^ univACTsity sy?^^ 
danad^^ouid run ■ ris^^ of-; becoming^ se^^^ % ; • ; 

^ . inwar^fe^^g' x^ st:a:te-'systeaij5 ,\bf highep '^dtr-; ;■ . 

■ cdtioTi^She OT^ are not . jTh;i^re , • t:he -raor^ /rer . ^v; ; 
ribwnea -"ctI^ are- =:?equippea to :cotiipete; ; 6rv, -v^ 

V. ; n^tilonal^l^ scale, .. and: to iioi^ .their ;^-own;, .^^ ^ v 

among w^t^M^^ . 

like ■ Oritkril^j^^beG J --^^^ to ^ say. ndjdiiLt^^io^ • ; ^ 

pr*>Vinc^s • ofc^ ^ ite^ v "^^^ td" prpmote /ffie • de>/elbpmetit:, iq^f ; . ^ ^ S 

: uTviy^rsity in tivef cont^^ 

• -.wide-networi^fe '"^^r^..- ^ 

^ iriterhatiot^ ■ . 

i...c once pti on/a s ^f-v-; ' ■'■ ■-•.•^^■'^•\^^'^> ' : 

c- -Uniy^r sit?iS^^^l^'^;iP^^^ < iAindaifietit^^ * V. 

^sjLsibS abou^^pj^bw^d^l^ 

tof de term:^^ery ■ : fb^^ ; ^ /^^M^^ ^ f:.^ 



•The /.fend en^^ in Ca^had.a. ^; 
ribt 5igtiiftcantl> ' ' ' * 
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:itiat:tfepsf tj^fctaining id^'^miyer sitiesi\- ; ;lJiej inainV;. -pea^^ -^^-^/K 

■ tliis is "that chew-GanSai^an-cphstU^^ A/U 
iihah;preUr^%^ve:i ../it; -'iassi^ns ^^^^ 

. •What^.'pwpiJ^s^& or ■ev^n' to::^at ext^nt^ /t^9se;;hp^^ be , . ^ 

' . "the ■ Mei'^ 'of" ''higher^ ^^utatiph,V;-;:=fe . ."^v 

■•. Americsiai '■ wdlild^p^iiit'' aii-'^pan fe^^ral igoy^t^^eni^ ||^: 

' ■ to^^ -do ' f Ar' ho^e thflKi< most-Canad^ns would wisli; jit ta^ ■, -.i^ur^s^^ ^ 
■dldtaqn *ln .diuc«t^na,r ^ndtters^l^asslT^^ .Bl^,.i^fc=|;^p|^.^^;-- 

■■ ■■>«>-,/■'■■ iiv.. ■ ■ ;ftyr/S* v-y. v: /■ ^vvm'Sisi--V" ■ 

^n^-^for. each, i>rD^ii^e' . ^he-I^^Oiitut^^fflax:-;;^^ ,V 
■■■ ' 'ma\ie*'i^^9'^' to ;?4ucati0ri%y ..V^^^ i■there\.fo^]?J.4gl,J^ -.^j 



■■ :^ld'ge% itfinori ty r^ts An the- fiiktt;^.r:^of separap or 
Ssentiejit ^schools . .'Theg^estric tioris'. On- the VP<m§^0^:::^ -M^:: 
reeducation* l&^r^ ^telating to conf es^i^rlaMEygg^p^pa?^^^- 
■„■'.cbncera , us here; t|);e more sweepiin^^ali;j|icfLti|^^ the 



,clusi^^t!^tof%^vlncla.l■ •legislalie ■p^vwfe*'?:: ^W?^ 
...on vis •.^contad.nedi^ '^the pVtrase '^''^fMe0^t^jmi?--% 
V Ace . . . " r- which lollies ^*hat sojne aspects ;of^^^ducation . 
may-: extend beyond .the Area' .-of un^uely- ; pr&vin^ v .. 

-do- : tio't- 1, propgtef ,fmas sufsexitienti ar&umen^^ malCe,,- 

■cilar; :that/ tfeParl^iMt of eari^lg^ppMt ''^^ '.^ 
:quai;Lf ic'ation%-''^^, provincial exctli,s-i;v;it:y<'Att..educatiM^ ■ 

merel^ ' wish^v^ eijiphatize • tfif t the relev.ant .question:^. <» ^re . 
: those ^bf: .■po:ii.tf^^^^ pt^osibi>hy .^^tid ^ not of ■ toAstitxftipnaJ 

doctrine. The -fea^te aoun^ ^3 the mtitual , ■ . 

respect-. a "politicalcomm^nlp sho^ad ' bear .. 

towards ■-■ 'each ^ Q^t^^ ■ W^^- readihej^k to ■ exercis^,- self . 

resf faint i^ ' given ■ tlae' #A5ltivities of loc^l • ^ocvtegional 
■commim.ities,; vahd tljeir res _eafr^ach>thers| aspirations 

to -cpllectiye: i^^^^^ « expr^ed ^n ihe concept of 

■•■;rta^ionhD6dy; ; ■ - *^ 
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/ ; i^^^ will be readers wHo .will .asse-rt without' 

; qiial.if ic^^^ education at .all levels and in 

; all :;r(Bi5.t^^^ This Is perfectly arguable, hut 

scarce jy^^^^^ law. One of the features of pur 

eyo^^ is that matters which are apparently, > 

by ;t^^^ of a single order of 

.goye^rnmen^^^^^^ shared between the federal and the 

proytnci^^^ This has not occurred by a one-way 

.-^prroce^^ raiding of powers , with the permission or 

acquiesc'ence of the Supreme Court. On the contrary, both 
prders .of government have obtained . at least tacit sanction 
for policy initiatives in fields which, upon a casual read- 
ing of the constitution , appear to be unambiguously within 
the dom^ain of the other. 

■■ ■ - 'V ■ _ 

• Provincial legislators who work up their ; righteous 
indignation at any federal action which impinges upon edu- 
caitional matters would do well to reflect that the discovery 
of multiple aspects to policy areas is a time-honoured 

■activity of politicians and judges alike. Members of the 
iegislative assemblies have- found provincial facets of 
several policy areas which, on the face of it, are "ex^ 

; cluslvely federal. For example: 

- — :several provinces are act^ively concerned with the 
development of the fisheries, though the federal 
' " parliament has exclusive jurisdiction over. "Sea Coast 
and Inland Fisheries"; 

— rates of consumer credit are regulated by provincial 
law, presumably as an aspect'of "Property and. Civil 
Rights in the Province"; these law? exist notwith- 
standing federal exclusivity in relation to "Bii;|.s of 
Excjiange and Promissory Notes", as well as in relation 
to "Interest"; 

— provinces legislate in relation to bankrujptcy , . both to 
prevent fraud and to assign assets, among creditors, 
although "the Criminal Law" (which encompasses fraud) 
■, is excli^.lvely*" federal, as is . . "Bankruptcy and In~ 
solvency"; ' ^ > 

— several provinces have re jec ted pr^p6sed amendments to 
the federal Bank Act on the groajfi^is'^that they intrude 
sl-nto matters historically treated^ as provinciial {regu- 
lation of deposit-taking and loaning ihstitt^^J^ions such, 
as credit unions and trust companiesio) i in spite of 
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Parliament ' s nominally exclusiv^ power over v •'Banking , 
Incorporation of Batvks . . . " and ''.Savings Banks" . 

^^.ese remarks are not^ intended to challenge the rea- 
. ' sonableness or wisdom of provincia:i action in any pf these.- 
. fields, but only to discourage any possible tendency, to make 
Categorical judgments about how; the BNA. Act ^iU)o^^ 
powers between orders of government . Persons \fh6 ^ dJ^:^^at- 
isf ied that the words of the BNA Act do not prey6nt 'the . 
discovery of a legitimate, provincial concern in the taktters 
just alluded to, can hardly be scandalized if others claim 
legitimacy for federal action in certaj.n aspect& of educa- 
tion, when such action serves, purposes which are hot limited , 
'to each of. the provinces individually •. 

.None of this,; however , est al>lishes even the shadow of a 
case for any federal involvement ..in the field of education. 
* It simply tells us where not to look for evidence; it warns 
us about pfe-emptivev judgments. If we want to form ai>' 
opinion on the appropriate scope and; content of federal 
action in matters of concern to the universities, we should 
examine on its ow/ merits the case for any federal initia- 
tive , respecting the" constitution as a constraint on govern- 
mental action but not elevating it; into- a guide for policy . 
» .■ •." ■ ■ 

g 4.1 EDUCATION, FEDERAL THEORY , 
. . AND CANADIAN PRACTICE 

"By the federal principle ," writes K.C. Wheare (1^63: 
10*), "I mean the method. of dividing powers so that the 
general and regional governments are eadh, within a sp'here, 
tf-* coordinate and independent ." ,This frequently cited defini- 
tion presupposes the possibility of discovering "spheres" of 
^foliay which are relatively ^self-contained, so 'that goverri- 
• jnentsJfcan indeed act ' within them independently of each 
^the^ We have noted , thiat in Canada such a neat division of 
^wer^^^ not exist; probably it never/ did. Wheare's 

'Wfinition takes nq Account of' those federal systems, such 
•^as Western. A^rmany^s,' in which pdlicy-makipg is characteris-r 
^ically" a-^int activity involving - two or^more « orders of 
V goj/ernment , with ' the central government passing laws, :of .a 
. _ gener^r /character, and- the state or ^provincial . governments^ 
filling -^n the details as .well* . as seeing to their ad-^ 
ministration. . A few areas of governnierit activity in Canada" 
' are structured in/ this t^ay, ;a notable example being the 
^ • administration of*, the Canada Student 'Loans Plan by . the 
provincial governments (except in Quebec). .This* form of 
fejieraiism is soifietimes de^scribed , rather tendentiously , as 
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^order of gdvernment as the agent of the other, and cpnsi-. 
derable lack of^'realism involved in supposing thaf^dch cSn 



one in which the state or provincial governments are agents 
of the centre. Arid, in a recent speech, Newfoundland's 
Premier Peckfdrd hasv . opened up entirely new vistas for 
federal theory by a^^^ as "the agent of the 

provinces" — but w^^^ the. temptation to survey 

national affairs f ?:pji ;s^^^^ 

There is Cons id er able dis^^^ in viewing one 

operate within a n^ independently of 

the other. . In . Canada , most /Tn^jor policy areas have; 'both 
federal and pr 9yl:];jcial aspects;, and the important ! tiling is 
to develop; policies ■ at both levels which ^re compliementary 
to each other. This r^^ working relatfion- 

ship among gbverbnents in the j^ursuit of common aims — not 
always easy, as the aims are not always. held in common; but 
this is what we i^hould be trying for. This ^principle appl- 
ies to university;. affairs, no less thaij to other matters in. 
which governments are involved as agents of the cpllec- 
' tivlty.. \ , 1 . ' ' \ 

4. 1. 1 THE; O.E.C.D. RECObMENDATlONS REJECTED 

* In 1976 the Organization for Economic Cboperafion and 
Development issued a review of ediicatiori policy In Canada, 
one of a series of Examiners ' Reports on education in in- 
dividual member-states . The 0ECD Examiners,, in this 
instance , noted that in 1975 the federal government spent- 
about $2.5 billion on ediiJiation-related expenditures, a 
little^ more than half of it. channelled through" the provin- 
cial governments. The total sum, , including . trapsfers to ^ 
provinces, amounted, to about 20% of educational expendituresr. 
at all levels (OECD, 1976: 90-93). • 

\The Examiners declared, with a ]4ttle exaggeration, that 
the federal government behaves in public as if there were no 
federal- presence in the atea of educatippal policy,, since it 
presents its education-related activities^ as "part of man- 
power policy, general economic policy , ^regional development 
•policy, , science ^research policy, social * policy, foreign* 
policy, and so' forth. Still, they sugge4ted>v"A consider-*- 
able Pjederal presence in educational policy is indeed tole-- 
rated by the>Pi:ovinCes^ and arouses no ho-stility, as long-;'^s 
ndbody calls'- it educational policy', and, as long as there atj^ 
nt> oveipt , strings . attached. to money coming from 0t£a^J^ 
(OECD, '1976:^ ' 89^ 83). This, too, I consider a ,bit of^ 
exaggeration, but it leads to the central theme \ot the 
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Review which was: expressed as 'follows. . (at pp. 90-91 ): . 

. Clearly, : spme haftlt^. elements of ■ natibriari r esponsibility 
[in education J ariis^ because., in Canada : today , as in all 
y. modern states: - ^ .-; 

^ —education is a right of each citizen ; ^due to each 
,; citizeu;. irrespective of his place of residence ;" . 

— the standards .' maTintained by schobis* community col- 
legers and universities are' of national interest 
because a large part of scientif ic-technical ;achi^ve- ^ 
: ment and hence economic and social we 11- be ing"^ may 
depend on them; ^ ^ i 

—unity of the educational system is a. national inter- 
est, in brder to maintain and guard the freedom of 
choice (via; mobility) bf citizens; 

r- -the educational philosophy of an\ educationa l system 
and the principles ' xinrderlying i ts operation are 
: makers of national interest, because cultural and 
. /national consciousness 'ciepend on ft. 

: Each, of the tasks listeid wbuld almost, compel some 
participation by the national ^government. . Thfe 
last-named task is of such great:: importance for the 
f uturk of Canada that it must be emphasized. The /search 
for a "Canadian identity" will not be fruitful if it. is 
.n6t grounded firmly in education.... A specifically 
Canadian identity is not likely to arise simply out o« a 
wish to be different from the United States. It will 
-V come' permanently only when -ktiowledse, values and 
' ' attitudes have so taken root that a critical mass of 
common attitudes has: been guaranteed. 

...... ■.*•»/ ^' 

The recommendation for "some patticipation .by the na- 
tional governmenf'" in education, and for the recognition of 
a "national interest" in education philosophy and in the- 
standards mkihtained by educational Institutions, is- a good 
statement of a form' of mtio/- building which, - for go^gd oV ' 
ill, Canada has . consciouslf>n:e jected . Canadians who vlove 
their country have chosen to gamble on the feasibility of 
'maintaining: ^ .pbUtical comipunity by embracing .rather- than 
by suppressirlg:', diversity... Indeed. diversity^ is in- 
stitutionalized ; not least through. the creation of distinc^ 
tive: provincial systems of education expressive of the 
differeuces among Canadian cgmmuinities , especially the 
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: linguistic ones. . 

It is no part of my intention iri this report to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of institutionalizing diversity. The 
provincial governments^ are impottant agents- of their respec- 
tive communities, and education is of key importance to them 
in creating a set. of institutions which express, preserve, 
and promote the development of ^a culture. Nowhere is this 
of such importance as in Que becy This is why , most Canadians 
want thB provides to exercise primary responsibility over 
education, arid wtiy federal action in relatriqn to unlyerslr 
ties must scrupulously respect and compleiaent provincial 
policy. - ■ / ' / 

4.1:? THE PRINCIPLE QF' SUBSIDIARITY v. : : 

V. ■ ■ ' \ \. ■ ■ ' .'■.■'i^^-. "'■ / ■■ 

\ ' ■ ■ T ■ . ' ■ ■< ■ > * . 

The principle which best, to' my. mind, justifies and'' at 
-the same time prescribes limits tb>' the role (5f ;the Canadian 
federal government was formulated ' in 195^ by Quebic's 
Tremblay Report , the report of the . Conimission. of 

Inquiry on Constitutional Problems.. This report treats 
federalism not only ^s a form of government, but as -a' prin- 
ciple, of social orgariizatioT\ which insists upon the diver-* 
sity aM complexity of social-* life and belteveS' '(herei the 
report quotes Jacques^ Maritain) that "the development of the 
human person normally requires a, plurality of /^autonomous 
communities, having their own rights, their o^ freedoms, 
and their own authorities (areas of cbmpetence? ]" ■'' (Tremblay 
et al., 1973: 93 ). - \- \ 

According to the; social philosophy which^ pervades the 
Tremblay Re^pbirt, socle tf^ consists of ^- a vast** 'network of 
associations* of^ which the state i& ijone; ' the less en- 
compassing associations ^nd organizations , far from being 
emanations of the state, . have an independent existence which 
must' be respected and supported by it. the function of the 
state is , to establish the conditions under which territori- 
ally and functionally smaller, organizations can flourish and 
contribute to the realization 'of the, commdh" good. < Ac-, 
cordingly, federalistn is based . on the principle th^t "with 
respect to individuals and lower [si^]^ groups , every col- 
lectivity must be satisfied \ Jto exet^sq a suppletary and 
subsidiary function, abstaining,: consef^ntly, *frpm doing in 
bhej,r stead what they are able -t^^dp. for themselveis" 
(Tremblay. et al., . 1973: 93 ) . ' ThiM^s the principle of ., 
sabsididrity, which cails for "a plufe^^^b and decentralized' 
organizvatlon;. even- in, the political Wphejre" (p. 974) 



Not every reader, wilL f ind it to t\is. tfLS^-;^^^^^ view ;; 
" federalism" ^ as l)roadly as did ' the ; aathor^s M [ ^e:f^e^ ' 

. rfeport, but the application of the prihcipde^df^subsldl^^ 
is . . nonetheless a sound one as far ^ as' the orga:nization>of ,a . 
federal, state is concerned* ; It simpiy means,, in the Canad- 
ian contextv that v^ien common^ require common action . 

. through govfernment'r there should be a presumption of pro- 
vincial competence'^ and* only ^^yheti the provinces are ^able 
to act effectively should the central gdver'nmeht step^. - ±n*^ 

' (Xn addition, of course,;' federalism implies the restriction: 
of provincial ^ compe'tence , for example in the - matter of 
raising barriets'f to' trade^^^^^ is another matter and 

need not concern us here.) . * • J? K 

Obviously , I believe,/ that there is an aippropriate role 
fot the central government pertaining to the financial 
support of universities'.' it may then seem strange that I 
/should appeal ' t^o principles contained in a ireport which . 
/ condemned » federal, subsidies to uniyersities CT;:emblay et 
al . , 1973: 163-4) . ■ WhjCt 1 propose, .is , however, quite 
( .'consistent with the Trembla^ report, as I wish to emphasize. 
^ that any federal' government action affecting universities- 

■ must respe=ct the pr.iiaary'. rfegponsibiltty of the provinces . in 
^ all matters to do . with' education;^ . The role of the federal 

government mUst not be to substitute • for provincial action 

but. to supplement and support it; 'and it must be so seen - by 

the prtjvinces. .A '5«rbvincial government- wMch/views; federal 

involvement iii university affairs, as a. challenge to its own 

policies ' and purposes has the legal a^id moral right to deny 

the universities within , ils 'bar'ders access , (direct or in- 
direct) to federal fdnds. . . ' 

■ ^ . ' * * f"' ~ " 1^ '■' 

■4.'I.3 Tlffi /JljRIDIciL 'STATUS OF CAMDIAfN UNIVERSITIES ., . ^ . 

^ Mo3t Ganadi^d universities, owe ;their legal existence ■ to 

f provihci^ .legislation- or to provincial charter. This in 
itsfelf gives the provincial governments ultimate, control 
\ -\ ov4 what the Mnlvetsi^ do , including the relationships 
' ' they establish with- qthrer organizations.' On this bills,: the 
V provinces could ,^ if they believed ^it to be In: the ll^ublie- 
'i: interest, refuse' the uniyersities permission to , ^r^^ 
'f inancial support from an/ person or organization other* than 
the* provincial government .itself ° ^ ' ^. . 

Thfs possibility is unde°rscored by',C)uebec legislation 
and regulations^(hl?C.^t.o menfion- the historical case , 1952-i to 
. 19604 ' referred to^ in Se'clflAon ; 2.3.2,/ above) . . The Iiiter- 
' governmental 'Affairs?>. Department Act (.1974) .^prescribeg *at 



' t 00 .public agency, ;a/term which includes^ any^,corp,9rit 
. • .^gency "more : than ha;! , of wh:D,.se, resources 'are ^^d'erfved' from '-a' 
y . the^consolidated revenue fiirid^*:, shall, enter into "agi^feements ^ 

■ . with another gov>ernment in'^anaaa,' , a foreign-gove^wpentV ' ' ^ 
. ; : with a. dei^artment or -agency ;-of -anyv such rgover^^^ 

.. . 'having obtained prior autljorizatiori^ ■• thraugh the^DepaEtmerit/ ^^-^ 
of Intergoyernmetttai. Affairs > - ' "Exceptions' :iay:Tie'-Wde ::W^^^^ 
' ^J'^^^"^"'""^*^^^/^^? ^t.;.|pctiOna--21, 22). ^;^^n 'consequence - . ; ? 
-^ J^^'/^-^ y- ..?^^^ h^e been requi^ed^ to^ permltV ^' --v^ 

; ,g^6bec , diversities and faculty; Xo- obtain : rese^^h' grafts -^^- '^ 

-and contracts from . ae, fedetal' governfaetit 'and-'itS' ^g&nclfe^^ 
; .. ; inci,udljig- the granting counc^rkJ , Tv/ov such- orders hav^ icome' i/'^^^^ 
V ; to,,my vatt6nti6nv. ' One,;» 4#ed |% ^26;; : 1976i>^-pfeBm^^ ; " 

": flO0,000 . Ximplying. fthat .approval,. is'--^^#eqUiFed;'f6r' 
^ .amounts) .g.-p^,^oth^r, datea. May '23,/ .197^, ^i^eV^ -speci \ ' ■ ■ 

: .. lY; to.t|^v^federal ;grantln|; .^ounci^ 111 -/ • 

grants, awai^ea ,^: by -thei^iouricils,: , "iianW:.la .jnesure ou -elles iV - ' ' 
• « sont sol;iicitee3.:;par- ;les,:iin,iVe - Quebee- ouvftfrm^:He--i '^^^ 

.■,v.men£^_acceptees\.par-^ell -em- ' ■-^5* 

■ :::;f^°^ fall withini^j^he scape'- of .the Act; btit it'giv^s- blanket:- v'- 
■:■ «:'^???P'^^°«- : to> those -grant s/ made lin^ 

:V|T;^#ranting councils. An implied tian -is- that new prbgr'apis will'V- ' 
irecjuire subsequent ; order s-in-cpuncil;iif^ they;,ial are -to b'e''-. . , ' ■ 
'exempted . . , , ' .v ■ ' : ■ "-f, ■ ' ■ ' *• * 

• 4. 1.4 ■ I^pVINGIALrGONCERNS; 'AND ^RESPbNSIBIEITIES ■ . ."''^^V;- ^J* " ■ 

' Under, what; circums taapes jnight -' a , provincial ' 'govei-ninSnfe - " 
r ..- feel' impelled, to tell the\.uhiyersities it,."supj)orts.>that ;th6V ' ' 
, .must .'not^ tak§ certain, monies from- ;another' soUrce? 

of federal irivoivement ^ university, affairs :waiild the- 
. provinces regard ..as a ■^:hallen8e .to their own policies . arid:- ■ ' 
purposes?-./,:^*.;. ,; ''?>''-■.':' ' .. 



' .. A It 4s • clear enough.,€rom' what.»the:-.provinc'?s "have dqrie ; txi^K'^yy '' ^'-:- 

shape the development . of ;,the pOst-secgndar-yr sector (Sec&io'n' ^ >. 
^, '1.5. 2). and from provltjcial- funding po^ioie* (Section- 2^)^. 2); v- 

that all the provinces have similar obi^ctiVes r^atirig tb^^^^ 
- higher education . ' :[t : is ; equally clear v ■::;h6w^T!^t:i;aj^^ , 

has.. ..fashioned its .own polibies'^to realize ttvDge*.ob|id£ives . ' ' 
•The objectives 'held- in common fnclud'er ' . ■* ' -jss. ■ 

■'-K: ■ ■ * ■■ '■; 0' '■■^ ■'■ X;';:fV. '/-^ 

-• -to maximize saccess- . to; post-sicondary education;; ": - ■ ' 

• • ■ ■ ■ -v^- • .. .^ -^^ •■"V--: • - . V. : ■ •.■ .. -^ 

1— ^'j^^ <^ertain .mfhimuin staridards. of iti'strue-^ . " ^^..-^ 

V t^i^ are attained' In. all ;^ , 

; .- • - : . • • ■ ■ r /• • ^ ' ' ■ .'^^ .'■ \o ■ ,- /■■■:*/■ ■ 
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. ' —to provide adequate manpower . training . to meet the 
^ province's expected^ future needs; 

— to ) make sure that higher eduction in the province 
. reflects the values, and more geti^^lly., the culture 
* of the community (a concern which ap^>lies particularly/ 
^ut not exclusively to Quebec); and 
. < ' ' ' '-' 
. . —to meaJD these substantive objectives within reasonable 
levels?};of . expenditure • * . . ^ 

These . obje^ctM sufficiently general in 'nature that 

their;' being in common is no gu^antee that .distinctive 

provincial ne^ds (for example in manpower) will not arise; 
certainly their realizatio^a^^^ likely to require regionally 
net policies. For the goal of ^rais * 



distinct policies. For e:fc^e, the goal of .raising levels 
of - access may be pursued '^through a number- of different 
strategies,, and varying l^c^;^^or regional rf^ond it ions — the 
spatiaL distribution of the pd^ation, for' instance ~ may 
4point to th^ desirability of ^^^fc, different strategies in 
different ^^iarts of the country. ^ 

/*It \s\ eVident that^ a 'province which wishes to, meet its 
responsibilities in these matters requires extensive powers, 
dncluding . the.- following : , 

' —broad control over the structure of the post-secondary 

" serctor ; - 

.'■*'•*■'*.' 

... . —determination ot "the~'"means of supporting post- 
secondary institutions, at least to the level of their 
financial requirements (as judged by the proviucial 
governmWt); and 

;■: --the ability to see that the financial resources made 
available by the province are used for the purpose for. 
which they were provided. / , 

Post-secondary structure . Each province must be able to 
design a network of post-secondary institutions which suits 
its needs'. Aspects of this power include^ determining what 
'sorjts of institutions, university and non-university ,Vexist; 
deciding what relationship is to exist among • them (for 
example, whether colleges are partially feeder institutions 
' for the universities); promoting the development of the 
system, in9luding institutional specialization, thus seeing 
to the availability .of certain types of program for manpower 
and .'otlier pur,po'ses; deciding upon the number and the ter- 
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ritorial/; distribution of ' universities . and other ^nstit'u- , 

tions, arid iwhe.tJ^ it will- support, advaticed or specialist / 

academic programming; and providing for extension or out- ' 
r6ach programming* / • 

lygchnrques of '-financial support • Rfoyincial -gbvernmerits^, ' 
must be •able, to select an appropriate combination^^fiif m^ans 
for supporting, I at., whatever level judged to be con^i^tent 
with public .needs, the^ universities and ot^er " institutions • 
This power is iieces^r.y par^tly to" control, .levels ofc^ public^ 
expenditure , partly to , affect the "patteri^^rbf distribution of 
fiinds* among irisj^itutions .(which is ,^:a^;important/{^ wa^ of , 
influencing the structure of the secii^^^^V ari<f ^partly ' to 
maintain or\ rai^se le\^eis of access .-i^V;;^^^ of ita rele-/ 

vance to ;dll three questions, . thie province must be able to/ 
decide what proportion of the jfublic subsidy*^: is -to^ 
directly tio the, institutions^ ' in operating ^rani6^ and Wnkt 
prdportion is to b'e* O^ed f6r student aid*. ./-^ ' a^"^^ ^ 

' Uj^ilizatiori of 'fin'ancial resources ./ It stahdg ' to| 
^ that if a,, province, 'subsidizes- the ' universita^s. , and- . other 



institutions,,. , it should be able to . satisfy/ itself ' that the 
subsid^y^is being used ,--rJEor the purjio^es inuended*.^ . For ex-- 

^ample, ^ if a . proyihce is .riiainly ;c provision. 

..of. instructional;^ sd!^vices , and '.only margina^Hy with research 
performance, ^itV 'Should be afcrle to expect/ that this prefef- . 
ence'wilL -be' reflected in; the pcflicies^.and/ practices ofi the 
institutions.*^. Similarly,' >it .should be able to satisfy 
itself that ' ad.equate ; standards are being maintained; it*'* 
should be able to influence the allocation, of resources 
between graduate, -arwf undergraduate, instruction; and; "it 
should, b^ able ''to draw upon research .skills and other fom 
of expertise * foi^^^^rposes ' judged to be /of importance to the . . 
province.. 



It will be clear, . from^ the bpinioitis I expre'ssed'^^gard- 
ing policy alternatives for provincial goyernments jVythat' I 
would hope many of these powers would be used^t^titiously , 
and with dlie regard for their impacic . ^ oti th^ iqWtitutions 
themselves.* • Genierally speaking, I would hope t.Uat proyin- 
cial powers over post-secondary education are used in W^ys 
that suppx>tt, not restrict, the develppment b'^ ' the uni- \ 
versities^^ It would also bei?most regrettable if /governments ' 
concern .with manpower: questions, lied , them to interfere in 
academic programming i or if they, disregarded t:)t\e 'relevaxice 
of research to ;*the maintenance of / high standairds ' .in in- 

. .j^ ••, .. ; , ., /;•, ■ * ) ■■. ; ■ 

■ ' • ■ ■ 



structioh. To put it in a nutshell, ^ would hope that the , 
provincial governments , see " and respect the importance of , 
university autonomy., regarding the internal disposition of 
funds and the development of academic programming. 'But if, a 
•government interprets the public interest differently, the 
universities of the province„/are their own spokesmen; they 
must decide their own pref eifences arrd present th^ir own 
.fcase. ' If th'^ case differs from, otie province\.to another, 
^ch * diversity, shouldr not affect .the recommendations of 
Canadian uhiver sixties regarding feder.al policy. < 

- The- first . step in formulating^ recommendations for 
federal policy is , to make it clear that federal actions must 
not inhibit /provincial gov^i'nment* choices in areas which are 
under St and alDly of provincial concern. It would do ho good 
to recbmmer^d 4:hat^ Ottawa adopt a set- of policies which would' 
neutralizes^ couriteract decisions made in "the pirovinciafl^ 
capitals. ' i' 

\ 'With "ghis principle firmly in mii^^e' may proceed to- , 
enquire into , federal ijurjToses in edviration and appropriate 
means of action to realize them. 

■ . . , , . . : ,. . 

"4.1.5. FEDERAL PURPOSES IN ^ J 

'POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION .■ \ 

. . - ■ ■* . ■ .. .*.<*• 

i When the OECD undertook its. review, of education policy 
in Can^a., 'the federal government presented to it. a Review 
of Educational Policies in^ Canada (CanaSa, Secretary of 
?tate, 1975) , a document which* detailed federal activities 
and expenditures relating to education/ The-^ Review explain- 
ed why certain programs had been initia.ted, . but such was 
scattered, through the text . Even if this material had been 
collected \ into a single statement its explanaJtion of ..^a 
federal r^ple probably would have .been fragmentary and in- 
complete. 'So far as I know, no general statejnent of federal 
con'&erns dr purposes regarding education af any level has 
^ ever been made, perhaps because it would draw too much fire 
from the provinces. ^- . ■ . - . j 

Nonetheless, I believe yit would, be salutafyl if the 
universities bf Canada formulated and endorsed a Statement 
-of what ; they consider to be 'Canadian purposes in higher 
education, distinct from /but complementary to the purposes 
of each province.- Where appropriate, they should express 
their support , »for federal action to help realize those 
purposes. It should be emphasized that in some-leases intier- 
provincial cooperation may be simpler and more effective 



than federal actfon in responding* to needs which transcend 
^ the borders of particular provinces. \ thus,' there should be 
no ipresuinption that vThenevej such needs are identified,' the. 
matter aiitomatically calls , for a federal presence". But' 
where the direct ^involvement of jtjie gov-ernment of Canada is 
.desirable, the universities should say so. If they have 
'also made ±t,' clear., what they consider po be the % provincial . 
governments'^ '^erogatives in the field, a ^all for federal 
action to cdmPleiaent and assist, provincial policies should 
.provide a valuable ^basis for discussion among universities 
and goyerni^^s, 'both federal and provincial. / "-^ V 
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Resolution 2: -That the universities of Canada affirm the 
^ : ;. ^ following Canadian; purposes in higher educa- 
tion, distinct from but complementary to tlie 
purposes of each province;^and that they 
f i ^ .encourage the Goverrimer^ of Canada to do 
likewise;, while recognizing that any action 
' . it ta'lceg^ to achieve these purposes must be 

y consistent with provincial ' government con- 

: // c^erns ^^r\d..; respo'^nsibilities in postsecondary 

' jf- . ediacatipti", and with iKe constitutional diyi- 
jii^^ sibn of ppwers: 

. . * 4j XL) To equalize so far as . possible educa-, 
"^-i- 5 t'ionaX opportunity at the* university 

■ \ - level in all parts of Canada. 

_ / (2) To meet Canadian needs for tjtie training 

. v*.^ " of highly qualified manpower, to the 

, T . extent that these needs are not' being 

' " * . met l]iy provincial policie's in relation 

' to post-secondary education.' 

(3) To sponsor; and to promote excellence in 
. research and scholarship, both to sup- 

' port cultural, scientific, .and tecHnolo- 

> gicai development in a general way, and 

/ to meet specific research, needs of an 
applied or missipn-oriented character • 

" - . One facet of this responsibility is the 

' . training and retention withinfi Canada of' 

; scholars and scientists. 

(4) To support the use of both official' 
' . languages of Canada for instructional 

- * ptirposes 4t ^the post-secondary level, (as 

, . at other levels). This is the purpose 
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of bilingualism "grants , which subsidize * 
the proylsion ot, instruction' in which- 
ever of the two languages is in a 
minority position local-ly. * - . 

(5) To jir^et^ Canadian obligations to the 
international ■ community , for example . 
. through: . ' " r 

"Support of foreign students studying* 
in Canada; . ' 

"financing programs of tecjinologicai 
, . » assistance- or* assistance /to^universi-^ , 
ties in foreign countries, and' inter- 
/ r national exchanges of scholars' and 
-^scientists; and • ^ ^ ' , 

—supporting a Canadian cont^ibuti^ to, 
'internatiottal scholarship a'nd rese^ch 
a: ^cale consistlint with Canada'^s 
^ V size ^and wealth i ^ 



These purposes do' not , correspond t:o* specific federal 
% programs, . certainly not on a on*e^tp-one basis . Indeed, I 
/have emphasized that the realization of somfe Canadian pur- 
poses, as. oppose4 to purposies* of each ^of the provinces 
; \ihdividualiy, . may b'^st . be served by joint action of two or 
■' »mb«^ provinces or by reciprocal arrangements amqng them. 
/ NonetFtfeless , the criteria for evaluating existing federal 
policies in relation >-to post-secondary educatiSti are sup*- 
. plied by our five-item* resumg of federal purposes in this 
• . area . . • * ' ' 

. 4 .2 A CRITIQUE OF FEDERAL , POLICY . 

The largest federal contribution to post-secondary 
education, at least in terms bf ptogram costs, is through 
fiscal transfers to provincial* gove'rnments under the Estab*=- 
Xished . Programs "Financing arrangements (see Section 2.3.4, 
above). The iSovernment . of tanada also makes sope specif iCT 
purpose grants to provincial governments to assist in 
certain types of programming, as in the case of biXingualism 
grants. Additional support for post-secondary education is 
^ provided through the Canada Student Loan. Plan (CSLP) 'and tax 
relief measure-s for students or their families. The largest, 
impact on the universities, however, is made through re- 
search funding (Section 2.4.2). v 
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The critique of "federals is - undertaken here 

assumes j familiarity ^^^ w^^^ outlines ^of the EPF 

•program, jthe CSLP, arid^ fede^^-al. suppart policiej. 

4.2.1 EQUALIZATION OT EDUG^Alio^^^^ OPPORTUNITY; • • ^ 
. MANPOWER CO^SID^RATIQNS ■ . " > . . • ' . ^ 

.. ■. • Si:,/- ■ -, . ' : 

The main rationale for federal subsidies ter universi-i^es 
in the /L951-1967 -period, at\d .siiice then for federal . fiscal 
transfers to provincial governments, has been to expand and 

/ maintain the availability of ^..instructional services at the 
university level. This goal was adopted part>y tb serv« the 
cause oJE equity, by making higher education more widely 
accessible ^than. ever before , and ;partly ' to augment th^ 

• supply of univetsity-trained youth, thus spxirjring . , economic^ 
growth and contributing to the enrichmienf of th^ culture. 
• Thus the largest program . for the support of Canadian post-, 
secondary education has a double purpose, and this requires 
.us to look simultaneously^ at pur first' two criteria for 
evaluating federal policy.: equality of educational op- 
portunity (where the' emphasis is on. equity), and the suiiply 
of highly qualified ^ manpower "^(wher^ tlie emphasis is on 
social benefits, especially^ of an economic naturfe). ' 

» . 4>2.1,1 ,The Contribution of EPF ■ 

It Will be recall^ that the EPF. arrangements coyer two 
major heaLth-care programs as well as post^secondary educa-- 
tion, and/that- the.size of the fiscal transfers ia'all casds 
;is un^^erl^red to prog^ra^^^ Nonetheless, both the. cash 

l^comperfient arid thie tax point component of the fiscal transfer 
ar^ divided into three- parts, each nominally for one of the 
three- programs.. Post-secondary education is deemed, to 
apcoiint for about /i32v, per cent of the. three-program total,' 
and there is sum of money which the 

federal :governfl^^ a fiscal transfer in support 

of FK5st-Sei:bnd^ry education. The provinces tr.eat the mon^y, 
uriderVtandably, as unconditional, which, indeed in law, it 
.'is.*'.'*^^;' :/•;* '.' . ^ ' ' ■ 

^ The fiscal transfer is a large one. In 1979/80 tjie 
post-s^co*ndary' education portion was — to takie the/'cabh 
transfer/alone — , about $1 .3 billion , a figure whicti cor- 
responded to a'Bbut: .45, per . cent o,f university operating 
expenditures in that year, excluding ancillary enterprises. 
An almost equal sum was "transferred" in the form of tax 
points , although since the relevant taxes are levied, by the ' 
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.provinces"^ ./a^ to see in what sense there is a con- 

..tinuing trans^ter, the tax points once having been ceded. I 
; prefet;: to ignore the tax points ^ and to concentrate on the 

'monies whic?! flow, through the Consolidated Revenue Pund. ; 

W!hen/the federal government revealed the outlines of the' 
EPF arrangements to the. provinces^ at an intergovernmental 
conference in June 1976, it seems-tq have expected td have^ a 
. hand /in certain* aspects- of ^ provincial policy regarding 
' .post^secondary •education, in return for dts ^rather signifi- 
caj^ cash outlay. 'ihe Prime Ministlfer said (Trudeau, 1976: 

. i • , ■ ^ ■ ^ ' 

■ So far as post-secondary e^bcat ion is concerned ,. ^ tl}^ 
federal government has a common interest' with the pro- 
vinceg' iti achievingvCext^iin^^bro,ad objectives. Indeed', 
it is in recognition arid ^su*? port of this ^common interest 
thato the federal^goverrimeht;:^^ it should continue 

to make* contribution^^ to §65^^^ education costs. 

*The establishment of a Vontinuing federal-provincial . 
forum at the ministerial l^y^lj W^ in the. Govera- 

ment's view,; provide an ess^nti'al vehicle for realizing 
common objectives in thi^ .field.- The bif^oad subject 
; are?a^' of interest to both, levels of government which the 
'Government of' Canada thinks should- be^ kept under review 
in'siich a forum ^include, among others, the ques'tion of 
acce'ssibHity- to post-secondary education; the extent to. 
which'?? is practicable and desrirable to rationalize on ; 
a napiona^ basis ^ the use/ of existing post-secondary 
education' resources; bilingualisra in education; and the 
introduction into appropriate academic :discipliries of a' 
4 - greater . knowledge and understanding of Canada. ^ 

■ . , '■' ^.^ ^ ■ ' r ■ ■ / ■ ■ ' 

It is -my impression that all the provincial ^ governments 
resent any federal suggestion that it can buy its -^way into 
influencing provincial policies in any sphere*, and least of 
ail in education. Itsis different when the federal govern- 
iment his program responsibilities of. its own, and coordina^ 
'\ion between federal action and -provincial afction is called ; 
flbir: , on, this basis there can .be dialogue / although of 
cqurse the /proV^iric^es . would prefer that; the federal govern- 
ment sta^^ed out of^ certain .areas . Spme provinces ' are more 
receptiv^^ to a, federal presence than others; but all seem to 
be agreed that' they do not wish to, become 'in any sense 
agents of the federal govemmefit , * especially when it bears 
no direct responsibility for the programs Which^ indirectly. 
It supports. Perhaps this is not teallyjtfhat the federal ' 
governmetit had^ in mind' in introducing EPF, « but appearances 
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were close enpugh to ;it to raise pi:ovincial hackles. 

Actually it is hard to see how the federal government 
could have expected to have , through the- fiscal transfers 
under EPFy an influence on ^ any of the topics mentioned by 
the Pr;im5 Minister; except- that of accessibility, / • 

. through EPF, the federal , government was angvling 

foir^ "the introduction into appropriate aca^teiic dis^- 
ciplines of a greater knowledge and'Tinderstanding '^bf 
\ Canada"^- this' is profoundly disturbing since it 
^mplies that f^he ^ provinces control the content -of 
academic disciplines, and; that the fedexaE' government - 
wants hand In it too. About all that n^gbfe:^ done 
to achieve the federal ^goverment/,s goal^--^^d no 
doubt tKis , shotiid be, done ~ is to sponsor iJ^earch 
afid scholarship which will*^sh^e to some degree the 
develorftaent of academic disc ipltjies; but that would 
occur, through the usual ptocess^sy of scholarly debat^. 

— Bilingualism in- education,. * or rather instruction itx 
, the minority cygficial language, is now an objective 
of the bilingualistn grants, paid to provincial goverrfr; 
ments. This-^ goal is better pursued through such 
specific grants rather ^tl^ait through a blunt instrument 
like a $1.3 billion cash transfer to which no legal 
conditions are attached . - ' 

—The rationalization on a national basis of t>ojfa- 
" secondary education resources is either inappropf^Hre 
. for the federal government, as constituting* tqp large 
.an interference in an area of direct and exclusive 
' concern to the provinces, or 'it is a goal which might 
be. approached through research funding, indirectly 
and with the general support of the provinces'. 

? As far' as^ accessibility is concerned , the potential 
impact - of EPF is limited to the encouragement "the program 
might be presumed to offer to the provinces to make generous 
operating grants tp pcrst-secoridary institutions. There 
appears to be some tendency on the federal side to argue 
that, if it V suj)plies monies lEor a specific ''^Jurpos^ (even . 
though the si^'e of the fiscal transfer Mpes nat 'depend on 
levels •or.: ;|^^ expenditure) , th^^rovinces should 

still go oh -'^spending their own^ tax dollars in the area on 
the same basis as before. In that case, with 'the addition 
of the fedejal money, there would result a higher overall 



level of expend it utfe on the program(s) cVncerned . 

If this was the ^Wsoning , EPF: is a. fai pro- ; . 

vitices understandably' treat the fiscal transfers ^as genara.l- 

^revenue. They decide what to spend on highef- education by, 
e&timiting the ^in^nhial rfee^s of the institutions, the* 
.money needed for stud ent a id, .and • other program requi rai- 
ments. This^ is the only procedure consistent with the 
public interest of the province* Moreover, the data demon-, 
strate that this is what h^s be^n happening. ^ Between the 

, fiscal years 1978 (the ^irst EPF year)- and 1980, seven of 
the provinces r^uced. their, own (current-dollar , not con- 
stant-dollar) contributions out - of the provinclar- tax re- ; 
yfenues, to the support of post-secojcidary institutions . This . 

- statement is based^bn my calculation of, th'^ "net cost to theV 
province"' when federal casli transfers are subtracted from 
provincial operating graftts to institutions. • *. 

4.2.1.2 The Canada Student Loans Plan ^ V , 

^ In every province student assistance: is provid^ii through 
an integrated program of grants and 'subsidized loatis, with ^ r 
mostlof" the .loans ; portion ^bei^ng of fered^ (except in Que bfec, 
^^OT \^ich a separate intergovernmental agreement is ♦ in ^ 
force) through the Canada' Student Joans .Plan. It ..^ is,;not 
possible to distinguish the impact of the CSLP portion, of 
the program from the rest., so one c^annot estimate how large 
a contributibn the CSLP makes to' accessibility. (It may be 
also impossible to estimate/ "how greatly student ass^istance 
programs as a whole contribute' to accessibility, aUhouglf 
one surmises> that they are absolutely vital for almost all 
of"" those students who qualify.) In. 1978/79, one third . of 
all full time post-secondary students received loans through 
the CSLP, with \ the percentages varying by province from 25 
to 57 per cent. . • . * 

In 1977/78^. the total cost of the CSLP, about $43 mil- 
lion,. was four per cent of the cost of the cash transfers" to - 
provincial governments under EPF. This relatively small, sum 
of money must be presumed to. have made an essentiaL con 
tribution to accessibility, even though its effects cannot , ^ 
be quantified. s . * . ' 
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4.2.1.3 Access, Manpower Training, "and the . * ... 
Interprovincial Mobility of Students 

One way ;the federal government may contribute both to 
the equalization of educational opportunity and to .the 
.meetisng of Canadian needs for certain- types of specialized 
manpower is by promoting the interprovincial mobility of 
students. In doing so it perhaps may reap aA additional 
advantage in fostering ui>der standing among regions by bring- 
ing together youth from- different parts df the country 
dnrlng their imiyersity years. Tl^is can be important also 
^for-acMemic reasons in certain areas of study, such as 
history arid the social sciences. . - - 

\ The interprovincial mobility of students Extends educa- 
tional opportunity simply by broadening the range ofli choices 
^vdilable to them. Academic. prog;-amming,.even at the under- 
graduate level, is not a standard product^nd therefore if 
prospective students' have access to imlversities across the 
'countryVon an equal basis, this widens their opportunities. 
Of course, the freedom to attend an institution outside the 
hpme province is especially important /if the province has 
relatively few universities, if the student" lives closer to. 
arv out-of-province university ttian> to a suitable institution 
.within the' province j or if the program - in. question is a 
^specialized one. Indeed, spde programs of a specialized 
character may be viable only if they, draw upon an inter- 
provincial clientele. Certainly their quality may be im- 
pro^Aed if they do. * k 

If provincial governments support university, education 
Q^in'part because they think that they will need the manpower, 
then there arises- an additional argument for the inter- 
provincial mobility of studehts. The premise of the argu- 
ment is that the labour marke^t for univerSityTtrained people 
is-at least interprovincial; in many categories it is inter- 
national. This being the *case , provinces have -a disincen- 
tive to invest as heavilyin university programming as 'they 
would if (a) it could not limport the necessary manpower , and 
(b) - if it were riot aware 'that many of those trained in the. 
province would eventually go elsewheije.^ Briefly:^' if 'sub- 
sidizing higher education is an investment decision, , there 
is- likely to be sub-optimal investment because the labour 
market is continental; 

.There. is ample evidence to shtfw that, i at the -university 
level, education ~ if seen as an investment in human re- 
s6Vces— is certainly not only "for the province" in the 
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sense implied by ttie phrase , '"In and for each Province , the 
Legpislature shall exclusively make Laws in relation to 
Edusation.. . This is Shown by data on the interprovincial 
mobility of university ^graduates ^Table IV-1), Not surpri- 
.singly, holders of graduate degrees, have e\;^en higher mobil-ry 
ity than indicated in the table, which applies to all uni-/ 
versity graduates. On this master, a 1967 survey of degree- 
recipients .in science- ,and engineering, undertaken by the 
federal Efepartment of. Manpower and Imniigratioa , produ'ced 
some striking figures. One was that of. all provinces,, only 
Ontario retained as many as half of its -Ph.D. graduates 
(Tables .IV-2 ). More recently, the Canadian Association of 
Graduate Schools surveyed the immediate' post-graduate em- 
plojrnient of Ph.D.'s in all .fields Cconvbcatibas of autumn 
1977 through spring 1978). Of : the 1091 Ganadi/an and landed 
immigrant V^^Dm^s who were empl9yed and v^hbse place of 
employment was known, only 589 or 54 pe>r cent were employed 
.in the province in which they obtained the degr^ (Watt, 
19790. . ' ^ V 

One may. speculate whether- or not the high mobility of 
university graduates , particularly- the^ecipients of , gradu- 
ate degrees, reduces the will i'ngnesg^ of ' . the ,provincia:i 
governments to support university jeducation. This is a 
matter* on which the evidence is ' 'un-likely to be very f*irm . 
Still, it is worth noting the .remark of Jphn B. Macdonald 
(1969: 311) and his fellow commissioners, that: 



In our hearings at Canadian unive-rsities ,we heard t^at; 
the high mobility of graduate students made some of the 
provinces question . the appropriateness of their support 
of graduate training. Why should ^ey pay large costs 
for students who came from outside the province for 
graduate studies and upon completion of these studies 
left the province for other parts of Canada? The problem 
is particularly acute in the smaller ;provinces which 
tend to lose a larger fracti^on * of the students they 
' train. 

Consistent' with.' the evidence picked up by the Macdonald 
commission is . the fact that most provinces ^ restrict the 
interprovincial mobility of sttidents by* offering less 
generous financial assistai^ce to 'residsftiits who study outside 
the' province than to those who at t; end an institution within 
it. If equity --a desire to promote equality of opportu- 
nity for the youth of the province — * were the dominant 
consideration, this restriction on their choices would not 
^ie rational.. Peirhaps the^ provinces which do this (a) pre- 
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INTERPROVINCIAL MOBILITY OF UNI VERS ITY • GFtADUATES 



province 
of' 
••'current 
residence 



PUST data (1971) 

per cent who 
. completed 
. secondary^ 
school in -.proy . 
, » of current^ 
resideriee 



1973 Statsoan Study 



( 1. .) 



per Cent who 
completed 
secondary 
. school in prov . 
of current 
residence . 

. (2) 



pe.r.cent whose 
. last earped 
degree, was in 
province of 
current 
residence 

..-■(3) • 













■ Nfld. ' ■ > ■ 


69. 


' (52)- * 


81 ; 


' ' 55 ^ ^, \ 


w PE.I 


. NA 


NA ' . 


65. 




NS 


62 : 


■* {123} 


75 / 


. y ii • 


. NB ' 


. V75 


■^(89) 


72 ' 


. .;• , 63 . . 


"Quebec 


79 


(1039)^ 


87 


•* ' , ' ^^86 


Ontario 


64 . 


(1503), . 


81 


. > r. 82 - 


Manitoba 


-70 


(189) - 




: 80 ■ 


Sask. 


72 






' ■ : 74-: ■ 


Alberta.-. 


57 


.' • (.349 ) 


66 ; 


■ 68^- . ■; 

* . ■ 


' ' BC 




(370).. 


'70. 


70?.- 



Notes: (1) -The dat*a presented in this' ■ t^a'^le . qoncerrt' only iritfer -" 
provincial riiobility "af -university graduat:ers^^.- the table 
excludes data on current residents 'who completed secon- 
dary school outside Canada ( columns 1 and 2 ) ^ -and data' 
• on^ current . residents who completed their, last earnipd. 
. ; degree outside Canada ,( column 3 ) . ' ' 

(2)" PUST data are for all responderht^ aged ^20 to "34 with • 
. ■ university degrees who completed high school ih Canada. 

In some prov.ices the sample . was .quite. ' small, and 
' 'accordingly the sample size (N) is given in brackets. ,. 



.Sources: (a) 



Statscan data are 'for respondents* in S€>ptember 1973 who 
had <»an earned Canadian university^ degree on June" If 
1971, i.e., the data exclude .those., who- had .graduated 
from university 'within . the previous two years; 



Calculated from data in 
from -1-971 Canada census. 



Public Use Sample Tape .(PUST)" 



(b) ^Educati'onal Profile of University Graduates, Statistics 
Canada, 1976 (Cat, 81-5S6 , occasional).. - .. • ; 



.TABLE IV-2 



FfOBILITY OF DEGREE RECIPIENTS IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 



. Prov ince 
•.where..*,, 
degree ' 

.obtain^ 



.Percentage Ramaining Wj. thin' Province 



Ph.D. 

(1) 



Master ' s 



■ Bachelor ' s 
= (3) 



Bachelor^' s 

deg^ree 
recipients 
mov ing to 
■ graduate 
sdhOolst 
percentage 
remaining' 



(4) 



Bri.tish Columbia 


25,7 


57.3 


.64.2 


34. *8 


Alberta ' ' ' ' 


44.9 • 


53.2 . 


62.7 


35.9 


Saskatchewan 


30.8 


38.2 


39.'8 


34,3 


Manitoba 


30. 8 


51/.3 


^ 37,1 


. V, 37,4 


Ontario 


65.0 


; . 72.9 


77.3 


62.5 


Quebec v 


40.8 • 


58.4 

■39:7 


■ 75.0 . 


54.1 


Nev5 Br^unswick 


10.0 


25.8 


2^.7 


NoVa Scot i a 


28.6; " 


' 42.4 


32,9 


30.0 


Newfoundland ' 




100.0 • 


lo ' 63.3 


23.0 



.'source: vJ;ohn B. Macdonald et al . ; The Role of the Federal Government 
in Support ^f Research in~ ^Canadian Universities , 'Special 
: Study No, 7, Prepared for the Science Council of Canada and 

the Canada Council, 1969, Appendix .2, (This appendix was 
* based on a 1967-5^urvey undertaken by the federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration,. Number of respondents: 64, 

170). ■ \ ■ • ■ • : 
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sume that a person who goes elsewhere to study. Is more 
likely to stay .away for good than someoae who takes a degree 
locally, andCb) are less Willing to support the schboling 
of a person whose skills and talents will be put to use in. a 
province other than their own. This is precisely the pheno- 
menon which >Iacdoaald and his fellow commissioners noted • 

AlternativeLy, a ^roylnc^e. which withholds grants from 
students atteadlng uarvBrsity elsewhere may be worried that:, 
some of its' best students will ^5e recruited by but— of- 
province universities. .Attempts, to discourage ^ this are 
tantamount - to admitting the inferiority pf universities 
within the province, and manifestly reduce educat'ion^l 
opportunities for its youth. ' 

H&w is federal policy relevant to this matter? One of 
the features of the Canada Student Loans Plan is that it is 
portable. Although the provinces • administer the CSLP, a 
condition of its availability to^esidents of the province 
^ is that; it cannot, be used, as prdvincially funded grants' or 
bursaries ca,n, to restrict -the mobility of students. . In 
this 'Way, the federal gbverriment does assist, very mildljr, 

the' interprov^ticial ^mobility of students. 

• ■■■■/-•>** 
•^^--■'^y^Tj:--' ■ 

• ' ■ * ' ■^■^•i-' ■ ■ ' . ■ ^ ' ' ■ , ■ . > 

The support*^-, given by the granting couj(icils to graduate 

students also has- somre effect, on the interprovincial mobil- 
ity of* students. Obviousl*y, - ihis factor does not apply to 
undergraduates, so the vast majority ofe. Canadian university 
students- axe .unaffected by the policies of trfe granting 
councils in this respect.. Nonetheless l^t is significant' 
that approximately half the Canadian and landed immigrant 
graduate students in the natural sciences and engineering 
are supported, directly on indirectly, by' NSERC (Table 
II-14);.' This is a powerful factor assisting the movement, of 
students to the university or program, best suited to their 
needs and interests; and it is a factor which operates at 
the level where interprovincial^ mobility is particularly 
important. ^ 

One other factor, a politically sensitive one j needs 
fTient^on in the present context'; It is obvious ' that , if 
provinces . started requiring universities to impose higher 
fees on out-of-province students, such an action wbiild 
impose a formidable barVier to the Interprovincial mobility 
of students. ^That this issue is a touchy one . was shown^ when 
several provinces introduced fee differentials which dis- 
criminate against those on' student visas. At that time some 
concern was .e^^pressed in university circles about the 
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spectre of differential fees for outrof -province students. 
This brought angry^^denials from provincial spokesmen who 
insisted that no such move was contemplated . 
n ■ '" ' ■ ■ ' 

The denial of any intention ' to impose higher fees on 
out-of-province students«was temporarily reassuring, but the 
delicacy of the subject ought not in my opinion to intimi- 
date the universities from raising the matter again. Onfe in 
no way questions the good faith of any provincial minister 
of education if one points vout that governments change, as 
do the circumstances which impel them^ to certain typ,es of 
action; and it is quite possible that a differential fee 
structure might look very attractive to^ some of the pro- 
vinces in ten or ieten five years' timely if it does not 
already. Only tWo factors stand in the way of a policy 
reversal on this matter* One is the commitment of all 
provinces • to a. spirit of mutual cooperation, and the re-r 
cognition of reciprocal benefits flowing from integrat^ion of 
the Canadian community. Of thi^,. it should be noted that 
the same factors., have, not prevented the imposition of. dif- 
ferential- fee^s in the United States, a country .which has 
shown fewer, strains on its national cohesion in recent years 
than Canada 'has;. Moreover, one;:i:i6tes ^ increasing tendency 
among the prtjg^ihces to r^ise barriers to trade and to the 
free movement of labour and capital. These observations 
make the protection , against, differential fees seem rather 
thin. / ^' 

The other factor militating* against discriminatory 
action * Jby the provinces in the matter of feea,-^i^ the pre- 
sence of the federal government, in pQst-secondary educa^tion 
through the fl'scal transfers. ' Has Ottawa, through its 
financial contribution, the leverage to prevent the raising 
of such a farmidable barrier to the interprovincial mobility 
ofCstudents? Would one^r^ant such leverage to be brought to 
bear? >ty own answer,, to both questions, is. No. The in- 
strument of withdrawing, the cash transfers under EPF is too 
blunt, and . its use would be bitterly xeset^d. I have 
already expressed my distaste for any notion that, the 
federal government, through EPF, buys influence in policy 
areas which the ^provincial government s quite properly rejgard 
^s. being their own preserve. 

It would be far/ -preferable if federal action could 
eliminate the financial incentives, which some; of the prov- 
inces now have, to raise the tuition fees charged to out- 
of-province students* The feasibility of federal action, 
-which might 'have this effect will be discussed in Section 
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4,3,.4, In the meantime, it 
•that federal policy does assis 



is Important simply to observe 
t inoderately, but "only moder- 



ately/, in protaoting the interprpyi^diar mobility of stu- 
dents, Policiies which, without making the provinces in aay 
way subordinate to the federal' g^QVerriment, went much further 
In doing so would make a si|t^if icant contribution to post- 
, secondary education in (^nadki^^ ii^ s^: ^slJ that present poli- 
.cies do hot, ^' >• ,^ V 

4>2,1.4 YedM^l Support fqr Specialized' Programs > 

Certain progrMs which draw ^pon ah interprovincial 
clieptelfe and serve manpower needs relevant to federal 
policy areas may be suppojrt^d directly by the federal 
government through the departments concerneti , - I am unaware 
-feow extensil^e this pracjtice! m'ay* be , but an example 'which 
comes readily to mind is that: of , veterinary mfedicitie . ^ 

■ " ■ ■ ■/ ' ' > ■: .: ■ . 



.far ag I know, this /form.of federal support : is -wel- 
comed by the^provincial , governments,^ p^ because the 
federal comm|^^tkiient is a long-term one; ^ there is no\^sugges- 
tioh that a program once /launched, with f eder^ mon^y 'will . 
subsequently l|e left ,.for the provinces to.^|:k up on a 
continuing basis'. ' | • ; ' 

* / This form of federal intervention appears to be based on 
an evident need; It is uncontroversial, and in every way ' 
desirable. It is a way of responding to manpower needs, and 
to some extent, of wi3*ening educational opportunity, and it 
might conceivably be applicable in a number of areas. This 
report will however, make no recommendation on the- matter. 

2. -2 ' promoting excellence, in 

- research and scholarship . • 

It has been \ the mandate of the granting councils to ; 
sponsor research arid scholarship, and in doing so to promote 
excellence; and within the constraints imposed by their 
budgets, they have committed themselves wholeheartedly to 
this tisk. The manner in wh'ich iihey have done .so, was de- 
tailed ' in Secti,!ofk 2.4.2, and need not be repeated here'. 
Only a;few comments, more on the situation of the coondils 
themselves than on- r'the program^s they have implemented, are 
called for. in the present 'context. In addition, it will be 
useful to note briefly cert?ain services, such as those 
provided by Statistics Canada and the_National Libraryf^ 
which provide a basic resource for Canadian scholarship. 



^4>.2;2.1 The Granting Councils 

. The priorities identified by the granting coimcils In 
recent planning exercises are ones which, trarisla/ted into 
activities and progtams, stand to'^benef it Canadian scholar- 
ship and research ejnprmbusly They are particular ly. im- 
portant in view of the prospective enrolraent .situation in 
the univeSsities, vThich leads one to fear further constant- 
dollar cuts in provincial operating grants. T^e probably 
conseqm^ces of no-growth or shrifka.ge^ have been: discussed 
in Chapter 1/ especialiySthe danger of general sclerosis : 
an incapacity to innovate or respond to new researfch chal- 
leages and' to new social need is. It was 'suggested that ^ the 
most serious problem which the univer^ties • will ' face over 
the ne^xt decade or two is the aging of present staff and the 
inability to hire young faculty. / This incurs the danger pf 
losing ^ scientific generation/. and\r partly because talented 
young people will shun graduate work when the caireer pro- 
spects it feads to are*bleak, partJ.^ becausie the *universi-' 
.ties will be able* to- hir.e y^ry few of those who do take 
professional training in . an academic discipline'. Under 
these* circumstances, the emphasis given by the gifanting 
"councils to the opening up of career * ^opportunities in re- 
search is a decision of. extreme importance to Canadian 
scholarship and science. \ . 

Other areas of importance tor the councils, iri addition 
to immediate tasks such/ as supporting the re-equipplng; of 
laboratories,^ include'^'stimulating the circulation of people 
and -ideas, fcw^- example by sponsoring visiting professorships' 
and providitlg greater assistance to scholarly and scientific 
associations, itfainly for the support of journals. During 
the^' seventies there has . been a noticeable slowing down of 
faculty mobility, and special measures are needed to coun- 
teract the staleness which may result from"growing old to- 
gether" • . V 

The question of greatest importance, however, . is^ not 
^whether the granting councils have exactly the right prior- 
ities of might improve their programs' in certain specific 
^ ways (important though ' these question are), but rather, 
whether the councils can expect adequate appropriations from 
axe-wielding Prfesidents of the Treasury Board. . 

It will be recalled (see Section 2.4.2.3.2) that the 
federal goyernmeht 's desire, to isee 'greater, emphasis placed 
on those research projects having a quick and tangible 
payoff in terms of technological innovation or Araproved 



delivery of government services,^ has led it- to urge thd 
granting councils to devote more funds to targeted or mis- 
, sion-orient'ed , research. An , extra appropriation ("thrust, 
funds") was granted for /this purpose in 1978, so that the 
new objective could be met without cutting back on the more 
traditional prograitfs of J^he councils, namely the ones "which" 
sustain excellence', in research^and scholarship in a general 
way , and are essential 'for the maintenance of a base of 
expertise which, is ' capable of being turned to for specific 
tasks as they arise. However, when later that year an 
austerity prog r^ wa^ announced, the budgets of the .councils 
were cut. back ag^in, leaving the new programs intact but 
requiring the trimming of the basic programsV .This incident 
is a frightening one, since /it points to the financial 
vulnerability qf the granting coimcils and the "softness" of. 
federal support for those aspects of council activities 
which/ build up and. maintain a basic research capability. 
Without it, there will be little papacity to undertake 
mission-oriented work, particularly as priorities seem to be 
reordered with disconcerting frequency, and^ with little 
warning. - ^ ^ 

• ^. . - " . . . 

As one' reflects upon the situation of the granting 
councils* and the cabinet's attitude towards them — indeed, 
towards the promotion of excellence in scholarship and 
. research as the basic requirement of any science policy — 
one cannot but contrast the size of the allocations for 
these purposes witjj^ thfe ffize of the cash transfers to pro- 
vincial governments, the historical remnants of a program 
designed to/ assist Canadian ' post-secondary education. If 
Parliament, in making these trans£e1:s intends to siip port 
,uaiversities and other post-secondary ^n5fel'tutions,.,it needs 
to be said loud and ^cleaf 'that l^e $1.^ billion in cash 
transfers are far less important to the. universities than 
th^ ,$200 million spent on. . the sponso^slrfp . of research. 
Stable funding for research, • and, if poss^ibiie, the allocst- 
tion of significantly larger appropriations for this pur- 
pose, are vital' now to Canadian scholarship and to Canadian 
universities; they -will become increasingly important in the 
yiears ahead. , . ^ , 

4,2.2.2 Information Services 

A relatively cheap way (at least when the standard ^of 
comparison is $1.3 billion) in which the federal government 
can sup^rt research and scholarship is through the provi- 
sion of information services . ,In most cases such services 
can be provided by no other government or agency as effi-* 
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ciently or as well, Statistics Canada, the Canada Institute 
for Scientific and Technical Information (CISTI),. and?:|fhe 
National Library of' Canada are examples of agencies provid- 
ing such services. , 

I* am;, unable to comment on . CISTI, but it is clear that 
"Statistics Canada and the National Library are both me^diocre 
organizations relative to what they sho^d be> at least in. 
terms of the support \ they provide for academic users of 
their services. / V , 

TheTDominion Bureau of Statistics in the two decades or 
so following World War II had a well-deserved; reputation as 
a world leader ' among government statistical .agencies,^ a 
position it has ceded to a number of other countries vrtiich 
now provide generally more extensive and superior statist- 
ical information.* The availability of good; data is an 
invaluable resource -for' all of the social sciences, a re- 
source for which there is no substitute. If politicians and 
leaders ojE the fenacTian. community dfeplore the tendency of 
many Canadian schol^s'. to do researl*! pertaining to coun- 
tries other than their own, and indeed to' neglect the home 
terrains, they should realize that o^fe. of the reasons 'why 
this sometimes happens is that the essential information for. 
certairj types of research is simply tiot. available here. One 
has to makfr do with work on foreign countries, and then to 
^•raise''^speculative ques about the applicability of 

foreign research, to a Canadian setting. . ; \ ' 

V \ Three examples might, help , - to- illustrate the point. 
^ First, Canada is one of the few leading* industrial countries, 
without a national longitudinal panel for the gathering 'of 
Comparable data over a period of five of: more^ years (the 
same, respondents are intervi"fewed on several occasions over a 
period of years) . Another, example:, ^in the mid-'sevenbies 
there was an interAatlonal organized World Fertility Survey, 
• a subject of (literally) vital concern, to all; bul &nada 
did not p^irticipate and is one of the few countries for 
which information on the subject was not collected' in such a 
way - that it is comparable to internationally .avaiTable data.; 
Finally, we may note that in 1:971 the Canada. Census followed 
the lead of the United .States and several other countries in 
making data available to researchers in the form of a public 
use sample tape (PUST), a facility which has been used by 
many researchers to do studies otherwise impossible; one 
case is the. work done in this report on educational attain- 
ment (Section 1.2.2). Present indications are , however, 
that this facility will not be made available from the 1981 
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census. ^ / 

Regarding the National Libra'gry, it i$ l^regrettable to 
note the insufficiency of bibliographical wor^vThich such an 
agency should- provide. In . this . respect Quebec's Biblio- 
theque nationale has put tfie' National Library to shame. Its 
cataloguing services are insufficient (if improved they 
could save university libraries some money); and its col- 
lection of government documents, especially at the provin- 
cial level, is poor. The National Library, if organized as 
a^ervice to libraries across' the country. — jiot just uni- 
versity ones — could ^ do a great deal to improve their 
quality and/ or ' redu9e ttteir operating costs; but it acts 
more like an Ottawa public library - than as a, national in- 
stitution . \ \ ' ^ v • . 

It is not' my intention, . here to»biame any particular 
person or group far the quality of federally provided In- 
formation' services ; I have iTLO idea in what proportions one 
should, lay opprobrium ''prt the management of the agencies 
concerned, , and to what extent pn the. insuf f iciencfy of funrfs 
they have to work with. Quite possibly those In charge are 
performing heroically on a shoestring budget . Be that' as 
it may, . what is. important to note is that the insufficiency 
of federal, infomation* servic.es constitutes a serious ob- 
stacle to the •attainment of excel^nce in ,some acaAimic 
disciplines Si^d anMnsuperable obstacle to certain kinds of 
researcTi. "Moreover; ailthough I am iinable to judge the 
opportunities for financial savings Dsf^ the universities ^f 
^better information services were available, it^ is quite 
possible- that they would b^ significant . . 

4.2.3 ^ SUPPORTING MINORITY LANGUAClviNSTRUCTION 

r'have proposed that the universities of Canada endorse, 
among ^ other things, federal support for the use of both 
•official . languages bf Canada as.. media of instruction at 
the' post-secondary level-. It ' lis an existing palicy to do 
this, through the^ provision of bilingualism grants which are 
paid, be it noted, to the provincial, goveriments aftfer 
bilateral negotiation, and not directly to educational 
institutions.'' ItVoiild take us-:; too. fai: afield, however, to 
evaluate the bilingualism graht:$ program or to canvassv ^ 
possible supplements or alternatives. The matter will not 
be pursued any further in tliis report. 
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4.2.4 MEETING INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS , ° 

If Canada has obligations t^r the\ international community 
in matters pertaining to hi;gher , education, re^arch ;.and 
scholarship, -It ds reasonable that the federal \pveram'ent 
should shoulder at least part of the financial b^^ea to 
meet them. ' It has a broader tax base than any of thferxpro- 
vinces; and is primarily :responsible for the -^nducr of, 
foreign affairs ("primarily" because the provinces^ also have 
trade, immigration, and cultural concern^ which have some 
international as well. as. domestic ramifications) . 



^ — Foreign s tudeats- . When, recently, several of the 
provinces announced higher fees for those on student 
visas, the. move was variously regretted or deadunced 
by the universitief and by student groups. .There were 
good^ reasons for^disappointment, some of them relating 
to tKe fulfilment ( or non-fulfilment) of external 
obligations, and' some of them stemming from a well- 
founded conviction that an international student body 
offers cultural and academic advantages for Canadian 
students. I am not sure however , that the provinces 
concerned can »vbe heavily censored for their action 
since" the level at Which fees were . was still 

V obviously well below ^per-student costs f^tid if there 
Is. an obligation * to accept non-Canadians on student 
visas, then tliei; cost of doing so should be mainly 

. O^tawa'sV^ "The federal , government , however , does very 
little eith,pr to support foreign students oc to com- 
pensate' provincial governments for th^cbst - of giving 
them a' Oniversity training. ' ^ 

- -Assistance t o foreign universiti es, ijit^^ 
^ c ha^ng es . Federal programs in - these areas do exist; 
X although; I am unable to comment . on their adequacy. It 
deserves mention, however , 'tthat there is an element' of 
self-interefet in such programs: This is especially so 
.at a time when the universities are unable to hire 
many new faculty. Under such conditions,; ~Lt is im- 
^ portant to bring in fresh ideas by giving existing 
faculty 'oppbrtuhities to broaden ^ theii: . personal and 
academic experience . ! ^ 

— <;ontributions t o international scholarship and re- 

. ^ search . The adequacy of Canada's effort in this area 
is even more difficult to. appraise than its role in 
.. ^relation to fdreign-.universities . ..All, I think, that 
" can b^' said on this subject is tliat adequate support 
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for research is' importcant for reasons which are en- 
tirely self-interested. It is a bojius if Canada has a'' 
^ respected place>in the. international scientific and 
scholarly community, and makes a valuable contribution 
• to cooperative international efforts in various areas 
of applied research. . * , 

^ .•■ [ 

4.3 POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 

^ The rationale for^ federal involvement in certain matters 
pertaining toAmiversities Vas fiscussed at the outset of 
Section 4.1; and a proposed declaration by ^Canadian uni- 
versities, recognizing specific' federal purposes in the 
field, was presented In Sectioh'^4. 1. 5. The .recommendations 
of this report relating to the role of the federal govern- 
ment can Jjie understood only in . the context, of these *^earlier 
remarks. , 

^ Two broad limitations on federal activities must also\ I 
would suggest, ,be recognized and observed by the Government 
of Canada. 

First, the federal government .must scrupqlousLy Re- 
spect provincial concernsVin pqst-secondary education'' 
. ; ^Section 4.1.4),- since it is the province^ which have' 
primary responsibilities in the area. r 

, ^* [ .\, * ■ 

Second, federal initiatives and activ/Lties must not 
, imt>ose 'costs oh the provincial governments ,''whethet by 
requiring complementary expenditures from the provin- 
; c^al treasury, or by initiating an activity br program 

* ; for \jhich the province will subsequently 'b^ expected 
to assume the costs. * ' * ^ 

, The federal .g6vernment has,Mn my opinion, been, careless • 
about observing' these limitations in the past. t,tjiink\ it 
has become clear in retrospect that:,] direct . general purpose 
subsidies to the universities between 1951 and i967vgav^ th$ 
universities a special position in the post-secondary sec- 
tor; a. situation which Quebec could not , tolerate because it 
interfered with the. structure of I'its, educ*ation system. Both , 
in Quebec and in other provinces^ ttje ' federal s^ubsidies, if ^ 
prolonged beyond 1967, might have interfered with the pro- 
vinces* attempt, to create networks of institu^tions Xinclud-' 
ing ones not grantitig degrees) corresponding to their par- 
ticular needs in .post-secpridary educatiofi.- ' . * 

Sincer 1967, the federal fiscal transfers ^have been 
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invoked by the Government of Canada to justify its desire to 
participate with the provinces in policy formation for the 
post-secondary sector, or to excuse certain actions which 
manifestly did impose costs on the universities^ (and ulti- ^ 
matel^* on the provincial governments). In the latter case, 
the federal argument has been that it pays at least half the , 
costs of post-secondary education, so, tjie provinces ought 
not to quibble about matters such as the indirect costs of 
fe'derally supported research. .The provinces have never bee» 
happy ^with this attitude. The federal viewpoint is dif- 
ficult M:o s'us4:ain when the taxes which it treats as a 
"federal revenue reduction in support of post-secotidaty 
education" are levied by the provinces, and the cash pay- 
ments .are, in law, unconditional b 

It t« high time that fhe federal role in post-secondary 
educatitMi be recast, removing any suggestion, that the 
Goverilm;ent of Canada may exercise,, by virtue of fiscal ^ 
transfers, an overall influence on the policies and priori- 
ties of the provincial governments. Instead, I propose: 

RecommenHj A lon 1 : ^ That the Government of - Canada redesign ^ 
• * ■ • ■ its policies and slctivities in reflation 

universities, in accordance with- 
\ ^ .readily identifiable purposes; and that 

\ . , it do so through the implementation of 

Cystine tly federal programs which 
/' ' dovetail with and supplement proviQCiaL 

, . auction in post-secondary educationy.. , 

-The appropriate areas for federal action are ones in which 
there is ^already a federal presence: the sponsorship of 
research, student assistance, promoting interproyincial 
mobility of students, . information servicesi and r6- * 
sponsibiltties to the international community. The extent 
and substance of federal activities in each of these .areas 
should, > however, be reassessed. 

■ . ■ . ■ • . • : . ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ _ N ^ . 

4.3.1 SPONSORSHIP OF* Research ^ - 

The first requirement of a policy for the sponsorship ol^ 
research is that it provide stable support at whatever level 
the federal government decides -can be maintained over the 
longer term. Ii(idividual projects may not be of long dura- 
tion,^ although many of them are; but the facilities and 
skills required for research cannot be created overnight, 
applied to tasks temporarily given high priority, and sub- 
sequently left fallow in periods when not urgently^ needed. 
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A^basic infrastructure in plant , facilities, and equipment 
is required; and talente'4 researchers must have conjtinuous 

opportunities' to expancf their knowledge and develop-:theif 
skills. A line- of research ^consisting of a string or elon- 

/gated clifster of related. pro3ects cannot progress satisfac- 
torily on. stop-gp funding.. / . 

That the Government of Canada recognize 
the importance' of stability in the 
'funding of research by committing itself 
to i minimum constant-dollar appropria- 
tions for the granting councils, dnV a 
multi-year basis, e.g., by guaranteeing 
a budgetary allocation pegged to the 
rate of growth in the GNP. 

Thatl, the Government of Canada endorse 
the objectives identified by each of. the 
granting councils in the plans they have 
formulated, and' fund the councils at a. 
level sufficient to implement those 
plans . 

^The^ arguments supporting this recdmmendation have been 
cogently put by the couriciljs themselves.^ The universities, 
given their . enrolment and financial prospects for the next 
decade_or two, badly neqd the support which implementation 
of the councils' plans would give them. Indeed., I believe ^ 
itf is important to go much further than pr5posed in ^re- 
commendations 2 and 3, and to significantly expand the 

_federal sponsorship of resea/ch . to realize a number of 
objectives which are important to the universities in the 
present context, and which wouJld also appear to support the 
policies an4 plans of the provincial governments in relation 
to the development anid financing of the universities. 
\ • . ^ . ~ .■ . ^ ^ ■ ■ . .' ■■ ' ■ 

One major .objective of this policy initiative would be 
to promote the conduct of research ^independently of graduate 
instruction, so far as it is possible to do so. . Obviously, 
this will be easier to accomplish in some academic discipl- 
ines than in others; but where progress can be made in this 
direction, some of fche incentive for expanding or retaining 
graduate programming will be removed. : Fuller use also will 
be made of Canada's research capability,, 'especially in 
smaller universities and perhaps in, some; non-university 
institutions xAiich have the necessary' basic faciliCies and 
staff resources. For example, according to the Quebec white 
paper on research (see Sections 2.4.2.2. 3 and .2. 4. 2. 3. 3. ) 



Recommendation. 2 ; 
I 
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Re cbmmenda t jon 3: 



the CEGEPs have a large, quifie untapped, research potential. 
There is no reason why the staff of such institutions should 
not: apply for federal research^ funds on an equal footing 
with faculty in those universities, already hedvily committed^ 
to research. In a formal sense, they do so now, but the 
terms of /council awards frequently preclude their vjtiliza- 
tion. What might \ make t^e difference is to broaden the 
coverage of (costs met by) the awards. # This "is proposed , in 
the following series of recommendations-: ^ - 

Recommendation 4 ; 'That the Government of Canada open ' d is- 
~ ^ '. ~; cussions with the provindes idLt^i a' yie^ 

to augmenting the financial resources of 
councils on the,, under- 



the granting 
standing that they will: 



(a) cover indirect costs, and 

(b) compensate universities and f other 

. , institutions for release time for 
staff whose research they support. 



Recommendation 5*: 



That, in the case of / research grants, 

allowances for release time be made on 

the basis Of- a reasonable estimate of 

the time a competent researcher should 

spend on the project, subject to later 

submission of -a new grant application; 

and that in the case of contracts,, such 

jf ■ ■ ■ ' 

allowances either be made on the same 

basis, or by ex post reckoning. 



Recommendation 6: 



That allowances ^or indirect costs 
either be negotiated with each instit^u- 
tion ? at a standard rate for 'that in- 
stitution, or be fixed at a level re- 
presenting an average of indirect cost 
ratios ataong representative, institu- 
tions, presumably about 50 per cent of 
direct costs including release time (a 
figure draw^ from the CAUBO Pilot Study 
on the Costs of University Research ). 



Recommendation 7; 



That those portions of grants and con- 
tracts relating to release time and to 
indirect costs' be awarded to the in- 
stitution employing the researcher, and 
be tifeated by it as general revenu^. 
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These recommendations would have the effect of increas- 
ing, at least on average, university incomes from sponsored 
research. ^ They differ in a number of ways , however, , from 
.sugg^stionis . that the provincial governments separate* the 
fuViding of 'teaching^ and, resea^rch. . What is proposed here 
utilizes existing* machinery and draws on accumulated ex- 
perience in the administration ■ of • research awacds; . it would 
not be necessary to^ 'formulate new criteria * or to . devise 
entirely new techni;ques for allocating research * monies to 
universities. changes proposed could be phased An 

either by making' . a first ratherNpodest- allowande - for 
staff , time aijd for indirect Lcosts , and gradually incfeasin^ 
them as the consequences of increased .reliance on the spohr 
sorship of research in the financial support of universities' 
became clearer; or alter.natively,^- some grants might -have 
morje generous financial terms than others >and be awarded at 
■first only in cas'es of exceptional inejrit or promise.. *V 
^ .' ■ .- ■ . ' . ' : ' ■ ■: >..--v'-' ; ■■ . 

Another way' in which these recommendations differ from 
proposals for the separate provincial , funding of teaching ^ 
and research is that our recommendations carry no implica- 
tion of comprehensiveness. They therefore could not lead 
to queries about whether a university, x)r the universities 
generally, were respecting the relative importance of tea- 
ching and research, as judged' by the 'public authorities and' 
as implied in tITe proportions of the operating grant re- 
spectively assigned to or deriving from the t^o" functions,. 
Perhaps most important of all, the initiative^^^6Sfc individual 
researchers or groups of . researchers^, would be pre^^'rved; jand 
the controlr of research funding would not . become an addi- 
tional device for controlling the development of provincial 
university systems. • ' . 

Implementation of the cluster o£^ recommendations dealing 
with federal sponsorship of /re§fea^h would require' thorough 
and probably lengthy negotiations with the ^'provincial » 
government^. Discussion , off this important question- will , 
however, be left for Section 4.4, after thei 'formulation of 
additional** recommendations also requiring the coordination* 
of federal and* provincial, policies. ' In the meantime, we 
should reflect a little on the rapifiCations which extended 
federal funding of reseai;'ch would have on th^universities . 

One implication 'is that, not only would the universities 
have an opportunity to derive a much larger proportion of 
their operating income f^rom the' sponsorship of research j . but 
a large proportion* of the funds received under this heading* 



would ^ be available to the imiversity for -general operating 
purposes. This is obvious in the case of Jthe indirect costs 
portion of jgrahts and contracts'; the releise time portion 
would fiuance a reduction in teaching and other duties, . 
making apart of' the researcher' s salary available either - 
for avoiding bankruptcy or for turning to other purposes 
including , potentially, -the hiring of junior faculty to meet 
teaching needs in those departments or faculties \^ich are 
judged most urgently to require them. The. sums of money 
which might become available 'in this way would in sOme cases 
be large;, and, if so ,^ would give the university a degree of. 
^^financial" freedom, and flexibility in the internal use x>f 
funds, which would respond directly to the problems of ^ 
no-growth or shrinkage discussed in Section 1.4*, 

Not all departments or institutions would be very suc- 
cessful in th^competltion for research funds, a competition 
which no do'iibt ' would be sharpened by the 'more generous terms 
of the grants which wpuld be ayailable. The institutions or 
departments concerned would either have to find ways of , 
improving their, research capacity and performance , or- per- 
haps concentrkte on excellence in teaching, expecting a more 
modest publication record from their staff. The choices, 
which, one way ^or another, would have to be made within : each 
institution, might lead a considerable distance towards role 
4iffereiitiation. It vJill be recalled that this' is a fondly 
held objective of several provincial ministries of education., 
or universities' commissions, but that generally speaking, 
they have had. little^ success in inducing universities, by 
administrative -pressures to givevprimacy ^to undergraduate . 

• teaching and to nurturing their "reputation,; for excellence in 

this function. : , * / 

• ■ " . ■ ■■' ■ ^ . . ' . • ■ 

» One reason why the proposed^new arrangements for funding 
research might lead the universities., of .their own accord, 
to' achieve TJhat hitherto has proved impossible - by the power 

.-?bf>:^ official . suggestion, is that the coverage 6f indirect , 
co^tSjj and especially^ grants for i:elease time; would 

•noticeably change the reJ^tionship .between faculty and the^r 
employing ittfetitutiqn • Some .faculty ^ould be expected to; be 
as in fact, they probably alre^tdy^are — much more 
oriented towards research, than others who would concent rat e^ 

• relatively speakings ; on teaching. All, Of course, would- be, 
expected to keep up in the literature in the area of their. 

-specialization and, , in. the sense of' reflective enquiry ,y, to . 
fidgage vin .r^s though "not necessarily for publication; 

•"Sd- lojik* as the province employs, Appropriate financing' 



techniques, which make those universities concentrating oh 
excellence in undergraduate teaching financially viable, the 
staff jwho contribute most effectively to. the university's 
reputation in this area • Shpuld be valued by them for .this 
contribution. 

This remark 'i>oints to *a potentially very serious problem 
regarditig out' recommendations for th^ fund'J.ng of .research. 
If fees income and provincial operating grants together .do 
not reflect undergraduate enrolments — that is, if a uni- 
versity's finaiicial. position is not affected at least over 
the longer run by its success^ in drawing , students — then 
more^ generous funding of research' would probably have 
strongly negative effects on . teaching performance. Staff 
would be valuable to the university directly in proportion 
to their 'ability to draw in research funds, and they would 

.tend to neglect their » teaching in order to compete effec- 
tively for grants and contracts; the university administra- 
tion might even encourage them to do so.- Serious though 
this matter is, it is hot so much "an insuperable objection 
to what I baye proposed regarding research funding, as a^ 
further reminder of one of the basic facts of university 

.finance: . ; that changes in one area necessarily entail cor^^- 
responding changes in other' areas. ^ No" single topic can be 

treated in isolation. * 

-lip*. • 

4.3. 2 STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

A federal-provincial task force is, ^at time of writing 
(summer 1980),, conducting an enquiry into all asp^G^? of 
student assistance rin Canada. Its mandate includes: "[to] 
formula£e alternatives, for the continuation,^ modification, 
or replacement . of the existing federal and provincial 
government policies and programs". Partly because the task 
force is ' doing- the job, and partly because, in preparing 
this report, I hav,e done relatively little work' on student 
assistance, no /'attempt will ;be . made here to present detailed 
recommendations on the subj^c^M (but see the discussion \of^ 
'some of the issues, in Sectipt^^^iS). . . • 

The onfe comment jj should i'ike. ta make is that if, in 
view of ^ tl\e work of the task force or for other reasons, 
interest Ife reived in a contingent-repayment loans scheme, 
such a program >'probab could . be implemented most-, ef- 
ficiently 6n a^ Canada-wide basi^* . It is, in a sense , an^- 
logbus to an insurance scheme, for which the broadest pos- 
sible base is desirable. Moreover,; data on the Canada Stu- 
dent Loans Plan show that in the Atlantic provinces a rela- 
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tively high proportion of post-secondarjrr_students qualify 
for assistance under the Plan'v This datum suggests that it 
is a mildly redistributive measure, in regional terms;- and 
this is certainly comprehensible since incomes' in the 
Atlantic region are below the Canadian average. It follows 
that federal sponsorship of a student assistance plan in- 
volving income-contingent loans or other forms of loan 
remission might appreciably improve and equalize educational 
opportunities. * These,, as I p-liave earlier suggested, are 
important objectives for the federal goyernmeoit to support. 

Another reason .for considering federal sponsorship of a 
contingent-repayment loans scheme, or for that matter the 
implementation of a federal loan remission plan, is that 
either type of program could be' introduced as a modification 
to the Canada . Student Loans Plan. As in the case of the 
'CSLP, it might be judged desirable to have the provinces 
administer 'the new program, together with student assistance, 
programs of their own, on an integrated ba:sis. 

Recommendation 8: That, if the Federal-Provincial Task 

Force on Stiid^ent Assistance expreisses 
interest in an income^contlngent loans 
scheme, or otherwise recommends the 
e^ttension ^ of the loan remission plans, 
operating in some provinces, the Gbverri- 
\ ment of Canada explore .with the pro- 

, \ . yinces how it might appropriately con- 

tribute to the implementation of such 
recommendations. 

pie conditional wording of this recommendation recog- 
'nizes.that fuller treatment is being given to the subject 
elsewhere. I have raised the issu^ here because a more 
prominent federal role in t;he area of student assistance 
would be consistent with the statement of federal purposes 
presented in .Section .4. 1.5 (equalization and extention of 
educational opportunity).; It might also be important to the 
provinces in facilitating any move they may. wish to take in 
the direction of transferring to the students a larger share 
of the costs of post-secondary education. As noted itj 
Section 3.4.3, however , the wise' move is to make improve- 
ments to student. assistance first, and start shifting costs 
to students later, if at all. 
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4. 3* 3 .PROMOTING INTERPROVINCIAL 
■ MOBILITY OF STUDENTS 

A more prominent federal role In student assistance 
would do much to promote the free. interprovincial movement 
of students. This ^t least I presume, since the portability 
of benefits would almost necessarily be a feature of any; 
federal scheme, as it now is of the CSLP. ^ 

It would be unsatisfactory , .. however , if thje federal 
government relied on an expanded program of student assis- 
tance to attain or guarantee, the free interprovincial mobile 
ity of students • The bulk Of university operating costs are 
borne by the provincial governments, even if ultimately 
financed in part by federal cash transfers. For tliis reason 
I am perturbed (se^ Section 4.2.1.3) by the possibility 
th^t provincial governments may eventually find the argu- 
ments for 4 differential fee structure overwhelming. The 
sane thing to do is to act now to. prevent these pressures 
from building up, and not to insist that the provinces which 
have a net' inflow of post-secondary students grimace and 
bear the financial pain because Ottawa is, after all, making 
large fiscal transfers. Indeed, even without the spectre of 
differential fee structures, the principle of equitable- 
financial treatment of all the province^ dictates, to my 
mind, federal compensation to a province^lShose universities 
accept, disproportionately large numbers of non-rresident 
students . ; 

Recommenda}:ion 9 ;. That the Government of Canada Institute 

a program of financial compensation to 
the. governments of those provinces which 
have a net influx of university stu- 
dents, and that the funds transferred be 
fixed at a level equal to the provincial 
per-student grant to the universities, 
times the ntimber by which , npn-xesident 
students exceed the number of provinbial 
residents studying at universities 
elsewhere in Canada. » 

A transfer sev' calculated would effectively remove* any 
financial incentive the pr.ovince might otherwise have to 
discriminate against non-residents in the matter of fees. 
The one qualification to this statement arises /from 
the possibility that jthose coming into the province 
tb study might be, taking specialized or advanced 
programs : — the more Expensive ones ~ in which case 
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the average per-student institutional subsidy would be too 
low to offer fuli. compensation. Still, the financial burden 
bornfe by. the province would be very -substantially reduced 
relative' to what it is now. I repeat; this would be im- 
portant both on equity grounds and as a precaution against 
any tendency vJhich may develop to charge non-residents a 
differential f^e. . \ 

' Theire is one further program ^^hich the federal govern- 
ment might do well to contemplate, not for reasons specifi- 
cally related to universities or university educa.tion, but 
simply to foster better underst^anding among regions. What I 
have in mind is a travel' subsidy for students attending ^ 
university in another province. This would probably best be 
organized on a basis analogous to international student 
exchange programs, which are set-up on a reciprocal basis. 
^ In this case, the arrangements could be made by the pro- 
vinces, conceivably coordinated through the Council of. 
Ministers of Education, and the federal role would be lim- 
ited to providing the travel subsidy. This would be a 
relatively^ cheap program, but would probabi^y have a sub- 
stantial payoff in ^ensuring that mamy universities have a 
mix of students from different regional backgrounds. 

Re commendation 10; Thkt the Government of Canada institute 

~ — ~" ~ a program of travel subsidies to finance 

^ . interppovincial student exchange pro- 

grams. ' 5. 

4.3.4 RESPONSIBILITIES TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Readers may have noticed that the recommendation for 
financial/ compensation to the governments of iprovinces 
experiencing a net influx of students was formulated in such 
a way that no distinction was mdde between non-residents of 
province who were (knadian. citizens br landed immigrants, 
and those who had come to Canada on student, visas. Of 
course, the program could be designed in such a way as to 
-discriminate against those on student visas, but I would 
hope it would not be; and in this case, a program whose main 
: purpose was to deal- with interprovincial mobility of stu- 
dents would 'also neatly fulfil Canadian responsibilities to 
foreign students. ' - 
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4.3.5 ' INFORMATION SERVICES -V 

l am in no position to make recomm^dations regarding 
Statistics Canada, the National Library, qr other fe4eral 
information services. The quality of these . services is, 
however, of great importance to Canadian scholat ship; and in 
some cases — "the National Library comes to mind — the 
provision of a seirvice could do much to promote excellence 
within the universities while, actually saving .them money. 
The potential appears to be there; but further investigation 
, is necessary before' specif ic suggestions djr recommendations 
can be made. - - ' - / 

The bodies : which have the expertise to conduct an en- 
quiry into the adequacy of federal information services are 
the professional associations ~ discipline groups, the 
Social Science Federation, the Canadian Library Association, 
and others. They also presumably have an interest in doing 
so. Beyond the interest of such groups, however, or In 
•addition to them, . the miversities have an institutional 
stake in seeing • to the high quality of federal information 
services. ' In some cases, the institutipnal concern, derive^ 
from the potential financial savings resulting from the 
availability of a given service^ but mainly the cfuestion is 
one' of excellence. Accordingly , I propose: 

Resolution' 3: That the universities gf Canada, through the 
AUCC, explore with the relevant j)rofessional 
dssociatdoxis the ). adequacy of federal in- 
fcJnnation services, and make recommendations 
for their improvement . ^ 

4.4 IMPLEMENTING THE CHANGES . 

One cannot expect the provincial governments to offer a 
spontaneous welcome to new fedferal initiatives in post- 
.3econdary education. ^-Ail the province^ are leery of federal, 
intrusions into areas which they consider to be exclusively 
within their own jurisdiction, and education occupies a 
virtually unique place as the subject of provincial 
jealousy. And yet all the provinces but Quebec have agreed 
to administer the Canada Student Loans Plan, * and all but 
Quebec accept at least' tacitly a federal presence in .the 
sponsorship of research. -Quebec has said it . woufd prefer 
tax points, or cash payments instead of federal research 
funding within the province; in other words It • is anxious to 
trade in a federal program for unconditional fiscal trans- 
fers. Pending an agreement on this matter, however, it has 



explicitly permitted the> universities- of; the province to 
accept federa^ research grants and contracts. 

If the "alternatives are as Quebec has argued they should 
be, the other nine provinces may follow Quebec\s line. Why 
not .take federal mpney instead of a federal program? The 
Laws of Economics may often seem arcane ;* .but fhere is no. 
mystery about one of the basic, tenets of the discipline, 
namely, that af^dollar in one's own pocket is almost ^always 
perferred to a dollar In .someone ease's pocket, even a 
benefactor's. Similarly, if money is being given away>- the 
recipient will predictably choose the dollar without strings 
over ^ the dollar, which. is tied to a specif ic purpose. So ; 
Quebec's preference makes a lot of sense, if untied cash is' 
one , of the options. ' 

Even in the Alice-in-Wonderlandish world of federal- 
provincial fiscal relations, however, a touch of realism may 
be useful; and part of realism lies in knowing wKat \the 
politically acceptable options are.. From the, federal per- 
spective, is indefinite perpettiation of unconditional trans- 
fers under EPF one of the options? Is the transmutation of 
existing federal .programs into more , fiscal transfers an 
option? ^And at least equally to the point , in the context of 
a study^ on University excellence and financial questions 
related to it, what do the universities of Canada wish to 
argue ought to be the options ? 

One of the suppositions of the argument presented in 
this chapter is that the universities get little if any 
benefit out of the money transferred to the provinces as a 
federal /contribution to post-secondary education. Another 
^supposition, fed by nothing more /substantial than rumour, is 
that the federal government is ' tiring of its commitment to 
make large yearly increases in its cash transfers under EPF 
--I the payments have escalated at a faster rat'e than anti- 
cipated — when the purposes being served by these billions 
are h^d to identify. And a third supposition is that the 
provinces,, if faced, wi^h the prospect of amendments to . EPF 
which would reduce future commitments under the scheme, 
would be willing to discuss alternative arrangements, pro- 
vided the federal . government dbes not hamper provincial 
action to fulfill their responsibilities in post-secondary 
education (and other areas). ^ 

TheJ recommendations made in the previous section would 
not only avoid such interferences,- but would, I believe, 
assist the provinces in accomplishing their objectives in 
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post-secondary education. Specifically, " an extension of 
'student assistance may widen educational opportunities; or 
alternatively it may permit, without reducing- accfessibility, 
some lightening of the financial burden "on provincial trea- 
suries; ^and an extension of the Canada Student Loans* Plan 
might be an important component, in improving, student as- 
sistance. Similarly, extending the range of costs covered 
by federal r^esearch grants and" contracts would reduce 'or 
eliminate the financial implications, fox the provinces, of 
federal research sponsorship. It is also quite likely that 
by shifting some of the support for-ivuniversities — I speak 
here of proporjiions — to the sponsorship of reseach,' the 
provinces' desire for diversifit^ation within university 
systems would be substantially easier to, Vealize . Only if a 
province insists on accomplishing the objective of diversi- 
fication and institutional specialisation by central ad- 
ministrative direction of a university system ,> ^would there 
be a conflict between the recommendation^ in this repprt and 
basic provincial aims and concerns in post-secondary^^feduca- 
tion • * - 

. The cost of 'e^^ the federal sponsorship of re-' 

search and/ or of - extending the federal rS^ in student 
assistance could easily be quite' large; that would depend on 
the scale of the programs. It is likely that the federal 
government WQuld wish to trieat any new or weightier finan- 
cial obligations- in matters related to post-seconSary edu- 
cation as part of a package involving amendments to EPF. 
Admittedly, there is no reason for the imiversities to 
insist Xt should be so; perhaps the wiisest course woufd be 
to say-^at they need , - and let th^ 'federal government and 
the provinces work out the financial consequences On i the 
other hand, I suspect there is a danger that the federal 
government may abolish EPF in its. present form without 
seeing this move in relation to other programs or re-' 
sponsibilities which ought, from "a universities' iQ^rspec- 
tive, to be treated as inter-related. Post-kecond^^ edu- 
cation has been relegated to afterthought status in some 
previous amendments to federal-provincial fiscal arrange- 
ments, and it would be imfof^imate If thiis happened again. 

The first thing for the imiversities to do is to insist 
;that EPF /should not be precipitously amended, or abolished, 
even if it does them little good in its present form. The 
important thing is to emphasize that if changes are to be 
made in a program which transfers $1. 3 billion to the pro- 
vinces so that V they can give ; jgenerous support to post- 
secondary education, th^ changes should he part qf a package 
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which includes other items of very great importance to the 
universities, especially research sponsorship and student 
alssistance. These areas deserve special attention in this 
context , because they are the ones with the widest firiaricia:l 
implications. 

Recommendation 11: That the Government of Canada recognize 

its moral commitment not to amend the 
.V Established Programs Financing arrange- 

ments in a way prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the provinces, without giving 
* three years' notice of its intention of 
doing so • 

This may be -a superfluous recommendation, since the law may 
actually prescribe rlt . That is hp.w the law reads to me,* but 
according to some senior Ottawa^ officials there may be 
another interpretation, and the government may announce the 
termination of the present EPF arrangements effective April 
1, 1982. Be that as it , may, when Prime Minister Trudeau 
announced the EPF scheme, he declared (1976: 17) that the 
arrangements would be "permanent, subject only to three 
years* notice, and this notice would not be given before the 
first two years of the new arrangements had elapsed" • This 
is a moral commitment which the 'universities should recom- 
mend te respected. In- order to ^ive adequate time for full 
consultation witT> the provinces on the future of fiscal 
transfers' relating to post-secondary education, in the 
context of a more general review of the federal role in 
matters pertaining to universities. 

To prepare their input into this review, the universi- 
ties urgently need t^q reflect on their own needs and on 
their prospective situation oyer the next decade or two. 

They have asked in the past^ for tripartite discussions 
in ^which they woxtld particpate^ together with both the 
federal and provincial governments, in the discussion of 
policies relating to them. This request has carried little 
weight l)ecause they have, not formulated an overall position;, 
they have only been able to say that they did not want to be 
left out of talks pertaining to. them. To my mind, the 
tripartite discussion format is less important than being 
able . to present to both orders of government a coherent and 
reasonable set of proposals aimed directly at resolving some 
of the problems of which both they and the governments are 
conscious. If the universities can formulate a position 
which can be respected because it truly comes to grips with 
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those , problems and is financially responsible, they will be 
well placed to influence the future direction /of policies on 
whose wisdom — and generosity — they vitally depend. 
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* ! '■; ■ APPENDIX A 

•Vf ■ . . . • ■ . 

• ' *•.■'*". ■ \' ' • ■ 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 18 TO 30 YEAR OLDS ACCORDING 

TO ^THE X9^ f. CENSUS -(PUBLIC USE SAMPLE TAPE) / CANADA' AND 

PROVINCES - ' . ' 

NOTES: ' 

(1) A description of the data ^source is contained in 
the; text of the report. Section 1,2.2. ^ 

(2) Cdij^^ -1 in each ta^le ("completed high school") 
includes the percentages in columns 2 and 3 j 
("some university" gliid r,"university degree"); 

■ column 2 includes ' TOlumn' s ■ >; 

(3) The bjracJcetjBd f igures.l^in polumns; 1 > . ;2>:::.^nd, 3 were 
averaged^ t;p yield an , estimate of . repenjt'.hi'g^ school 

* cbmpletioh* rates, percentage of youtti:,.vh^..i)eg a 
university degree program, and percenta^^vot .youth 
with a university degree. These . averages are .. ' 
entered at the bottom of each' column, ancl are 
figures on which. Chart 1-6 (in the text of tiv^ 

; * report) is based. 



TABLE A-1 . 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, CANADA 1971, AGE GROUP 18-30 



r .,. 

■ . ' • 

Age 


r : \ : : 

Percentages 

Completed . Some University 
High School University Degree 


N / 


/ .18 


59.7 


9.5 


■ .1 ' • 


3928 ' 


19 . 


64 . r 


15.7 


*: , .4 


3703 


20 


65.2 


19.9' 


' 1,8 


3582 


21 


62.5. 


.20.0 


4.7 


3427 


22 , 


61.7 


20.9. 


7.8 


3353 


23 


58*3 


19.8 


9.5 


3397 


24 


57.1 


20.5 


10.7" 




3492 


25 


52.4 


18-9 


9.8 


■ 


2882 


26 


51.6 


J.9.5 


10.3. 




^28^6^/ 


27 


49.4 


. , ' 18.1 


10.0. 


\. 2755 


28 


47. i2 


17.7 




2644 


\ 25 


.44.4 


16.3 


8.9 


2.425 


30 ; 


42.2 


15.9 


8.4 


2294 



Average of 

bracketed .6.3.9 20.3- io.3 

age group . : 



^ . TABLE .A-2 

• : . EDUCATIONAL .ATTAINMENT, NEWF.OUNDLAND 1971, AGE GROUP 



■ . • -• 


E^ercentages, 




Age' 


Completed Some . ^ 
High School University 


University 
Degree 


N 


.18 


: 48. r 


14.8 




• U . U 


115 


19 


50.9 


. 13.8 




0.0 


lie 

11": 




55.0. 


13.7' 




0.9 


109 , 


.21^ 


46.4 


14.5- 




2.7 


110 - 


22 . 


41.0 


17.0. 




6.0" 


100, 




35,8 


10.9 




3.6 ' 


109 


24 


• 47.7 


14.9 




5.6. 


107 


25 


, 47.6 


9.6 




4.8 


84 


'26 


48.2 


' 16.8 




7.2 


.83 


• ^» . 


43.5 


> 9.4 




4.7 


85 


28 


45.5 


16.9 




5.2 


77 


29 


37.3 


' 3.0 




1,5 ; 


67 


\ /.30 . 


32.8 : 14.7 




' 4.9 


61 


Average of 
bracketed 


51.5 15.1 




5.1 . 




age group 













i'33 
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TABLE A-3 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, NOVA SCOTIA 1971,'^ AGE' GROUP 



18-30 



Age 



Percentages 

Completed Some ~~ University 
High School University Degree 



.18 
19 
20 
21 

,••.22 ; ^' 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 . 

28 

29 

30 . 

Average of 
bracketed 
age group 



47.1 
50.4 
40.3, 
40.6 
44.8 
-42.9 
37.3 
37.9 
32,0 
26.0 
22,1 
29.3 
33.3 

45.9 



17.1. 
17.6 



18.2 
18.9 
18.8, 
15.5 
17.8 
13.9.-^ 
12.2 
12,2 
10.4 
16.7 

18.6 ; 



0.0 
1.5 
0.8 

' .8.4 
6.1 
. 8.7 
10.5. 

8.1 
, .5.4 
0.0 
7.9 

8.4 



140 
133 
119 
143 
143 
133 
161 
124 
122 
123- 
131 
116 
114 



4 4 
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TABLE A- 4 _ . 
ED^JCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, NEW BRIJNSWICK' 1971, AGE GROUP 18-30 



Age 



Percei>tages 



Completed ;;Som<E5 . University 
High - School;;; ;t^iyersity Degree, 



18' • 


42.5 




0.0 


i -^^ i, 


127 


19 


58.8' 




0.0 




,136 




51.3 




0 . 0 




•'115 


■21 ■ . 1 


V 49.0, 


71.0 


4.9 




' 143r' *! - V 

. ■■■■ J 


22 


49.1 


22.4, 


7.2 




;",'■».» 


.23 


50.0 


13.5 


5 • 9 ^ 


v. ^ 


118 


24 


, 48.2 


17.7 






141 


25 


45.5 




9 




'101 


26 


43.5 




12.. 0, 




92 


27 


'38^1 


- 10.6 


7.7 




105 


28 , 


48.9 


. 1:3.6 


7.9 




V -88 


29 


33.0 


13.4 


9.3 




• 97 


■ v 

30 . 


37.8 

j 


9.9 


'5.4 




lii 0 


Average 
bracketed 




19.7 


10 - 3 






age group 


1 . 53.0 












• V:: TABLE 'A-S , ^'^ ' ■ '.^ , 

EPUqATIONAL- ATTAINMENT, vQlTBBEC (ANGLOPHONES) 1971/ AG& GROUP 18- 



Age 



Percentages 



Completed Some University 
High; 'S.ctiobl University Degree 




.18 

■ ] 
20 ' 

21 

22 

26 
27 
.28 
29; 
30 

: Average 
I bracketed 
i age group 



7J>,,8 
82.8 
83.8 
77.6 
72.5 
74.8 
68.1 

.6&/i' 

si.y 

65.3 
53 • 8 
.49.4 

81.5 



27.5 
3'3.8 
40.€ 

. 30.8, 
34.5" 

23^1 
' il.8 
24.1 
31.3 
19.6 
22*8 

36.0 



o.-o 

.7 
3.8 

10.5 
16.9 
17.4 
. 17;.5J 

v"i:4.3:i:. 

11.2 
12.7 
10.2 

■ irv;4^; 

17.3 
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TABLE A- 6 . ■ > ^ : 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, QUEBEC (FI^C0Ph6nE&) ' 197i.,. AGE GROUP 18-30 

— ~:~ ~ 



Age 



. 18 
" 19 
. ^ 20 
21 = 
22 

29'. •■■ 

■ 

Average 
1 bf;acke'tfed,t 
i age grbup 



■ ■P'ferciBntages • s': -' ^ 

Completed' , ' -.^^ome . University 
High Schbo'X . Universit;y . Degree^ 



61.3 
64.7 
65.2 

61.0 
52 . 9 
52.7 
.51.5 
.44,0 
42.8 

::-38.3 ] 
V.64.-4'; 



— ^"^ -. . 
:S.9.' 

■ 7.8^ 

10.2 

13.2 

15.9 

13 Jo 

\ 14.0._ 

13.7 

14.0 

^: ■ 

./12:;.4- 
:'i3.7.: 
■. 12.^ 

■■' 14v3^. 



^ .0,.3 
0.9 
- 2.4 
■^;,8 
63 
-7.3 
7.8 
7 .5 
7.9 

.5^.7 
^ "7.8 



1036 
972 
954 

:8'6*2 

890 

841 

84.5 
,■ 9^4. 
'768- 

.738, . 
. 687 

665 

64 a;:: 



EKLC 
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: ^ TABLE A-7 ; ^ — . 

EbUCATIONAL A'rrAlNMENTr ONTARIO 1971, AGE GROUP 18-30 





r ■ ' ^ ■ ^ — 1 


r — ^ — r 


Peracent^es 








Age : 

■ ■• ■ . . • 


Completed Some University 
Jli^h School University' Degree. 


• N 




■ • • ' 

* 18 : 

* ' '• 




.V . o 


n n 




' 1Z37 




19 '^^ ' 


? 63.4 








1263 


* 


• 20 


fi 7 Q ' 


% Jl. 


n Q 




1164 j 




21 ' 


t 64.9 


.. ■ ■ • or 

■,21.3 


4.4 




1140 \ j 




22 


67. IJ 

■ 




8.2 




1108 




■. ■ 23 • ' 


63 ^6 


21.5 


11*. 3' 


■ 


1127 


i 0 




.61.2 


20.4 


, 11.1 




1155 ' 


y ■ 


V 25 

• 


.52.2' 


. - 


" 10.5. 


..4" 


■\ 885 




26 


.56.1' 


-'-^ .19\0 


. . 'ID.I 


I. ^ 


, ; 866 ; 




■■ . 


^ 51.^3 


> 15.2 


■ "'''9.^2 




859 








^ 15 .6 


8,6 




865 




■ 29 i-,- 


48. f 


15.8 


10.4 


i 


,i 729 




30 


43.7 


■ i . . 14.5 


.8.6 




687 


■ •••* 
0 ' 


Average of ? 
k^rackete.d ; 
age group- 


^66.6. 




^41.0 


•■.I 


■ "■■ 

' ■ - ' ' 

- ■' . 
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: / TABLE A-8. ;. - . . 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAIN^ffiNT, I^ITOBA 1971,. AGE p ROUP 



18-'30 





" ■..■.■9 '. 


>• 


Perceinttages 




1 — : 




' Age 


Conipleted 
Hi,gh School 


. ' Some - • 
Univejssity 


University 
Degree 




"■• '■■ 


- 53.6 


.: 






• .19 8. 




■ • ■■•••19.--. •■ •• 




■ 


2d.i' • 


" 0.6 ' ' 


, - i. * ' ■ ' 
154 ^, 




• •. • - 
20 


, ■. • ■57.1 




20 .^^I,.. 


. " 2.4 r • 


168 V 






■ 6JD:5. 




2*.or'^: 


• . 8.6, ■ 


162 ^ ^ 


■ : V * 








; 22.4J 




f .{l56. 


•' ♦ . ' ~ ■ 




, 46.6 






8 .6 - 


■ -J. / 4 . ; 






51.3 




.21.3- 




' ■ , ' ;i5'o ' . 




25 


, ' 43.8 




; 23.5- > . 


' . 13.7 ; ^ 


. ■ ''i53 




- 26 « y 


> ■ 39.9 












27 


^ ^^40.0 


■ ■ 




7 v4':.' • 






■ 2'8. ■ > 


39V1 


" 18.Q V. 


■11:7 .'■ 


. - 12 JB ' . 




.! 29 • \ ; 


,33.? 




•* ■ • 12 ;8 * ; ' 


; ,.•■8.3.;. 


. ' - 1.33 






28.7 


' >'l5.7 

. ■ [ : ■ . 


V 9.2 


108 . 




Average of i • 
j bracketed 


■i ' 

j... .v' .60.2 ■ 


, 22:. 4' 








:j' age group • 


■\\^ • , 
1 . • ■ - 








... ■> 




i — — ' -T : 






; ^ , ' , ■ *• . 








: . , : ^ 















■<i- ■ 
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.TABLET A- 9 



: ; EDt3CyVTI0Ni^^.^ATTAINJ^ GROUP 1\ 



Percentages * 



18- 



3d 



ij^: i^e :^.v'f'^ [Co^lefed^ -^^^Some; - University 

' • 'S?:* * Ifii^pi Schoc^i University Degree 



1 ' ■ 




Average of 
' -y. br^keted - ■ 
ag;e .group' " 



.V.,', - ^ 
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TABLE A- 10 



EDUCATIONAL ATff^AINMENT, ALBERTA 19 7 it/ AGE ^ GROUP 



18-30 



Percentages 



Age ' jrcompleted o Some University 
' 'High School University Degree 



18 

15 ' 
20 . 
. 21 
'22 

; 23 
24 : 
25 
26. 

. 27 . , 

28 . 

' 29 

30 ^■ 

Average of 
bracketed / 
age group. 



67.7 


9..0 


0*0 


67.5 


■ 20.4 


0.0 


77.?' 


' . .25.6 


2.7 


69.6 


23.8" 


9.3 


7 2.0, 


24.6 


11.7' 


71.6 
61.2 


25.8, 


12.^5 


,22.4 


12.0, 


61.7 


. 19.2 


10".9 


"53.1 


18.8 


9.6 


57.4- 


^ 20.3 


, 11.7 


. 48,r^ : 12.7 
■47.3' • -14.5 


5.8 

6;'0 


♦ * ■■ 
47.3 


14.4 


8.9 


,73.2 




12.1 



310 
265 
258 
227 
232 
225 
268 
193 
207 
197 
189 
165 
146 



/ I 
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TABLE A-11 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, BRITISH COLUMBIA 1971% AQE GROUP 18-30. 



Age 



Completed Soirte University 
High School University Degree 



Percentages 



18 


65.3- 




0.0. 


19 ' 


72.5] 


: 22.2 


0.0 


20 


1 

"74.0; 

I 


26.6' 


1.8 




73. ej 


27.7 




22 


68.5 


21.7, 


5.6 


23 


71.0 


21.1 


. 7,8 


.24 


* 71.2 


24.9^ 


. 9. 5 


25 


63.4 


27.2 


11.0 


26 


Ir7.6 - 


20.4 


10. 8j 


27 \ 


60. .3 ' 


\ 17 C 6 


9.3' 


28 • 


6U4 ■ / 


20.3 
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RESOLUTIONS, POLICY OPTIONS FOR PROVINCIAL ci- -^ 
GOVERNMENTS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

RESOLUTIONS: These , are proposals- for action by the. licii- 
-yersities of Canada. 0- , 

• ■ ■■'■'■■'"'^ . ■ ^' ■ „ ■ ;^'a..-.. 

# 1 — That the universities of Canada, sponsor an enquiry 

into the use of regression techniques of costing; 
university programs,^ both as a rationale for assign", 
... Ing program weights within an enrolment^based formula,; - 
;^v/^and' ais a partial contribution to solving the problem 
' of ' xm±v^^ accoi^ntability for the use of public 
fund$ without having : external supervision of. and 
control over university administration. 

. r (page 332) 

# 2 — That the imiversities of Canada affirm the following 

Canadian purposes in hi^er* education, distinct from 
but complementary to the purposes of each . proviiice ; 
and that they Encourage the Government of Canada to 
do likewise> while recognizing that any action it 
takes to achieve these' purposes must be consistent^ 
with provincial government concerns and res- 
ponsibilities in post-secondary education, .and with, 
the constitutional division of powefs^t. : r 1 > 

CJ ) To . equalize so f ar - ;as 'possible educational 
, ppportunity at^the uf^iversity level in all parts 

--. : ] ■ of .Canada. 'V' " 

" . ■ . ; ''-v./ ■ '■ ' ■ . 

■ ^.T6 meet Canadian needs for the training of 

: \J'< manpower, to the extent that 

# ' . . these Jneeds are tiot being met by provincial 

policies in relation to post-secondary educa- 

.-tion» ■ ' ' ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

\ . - . . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

'(3) To sponsor and to promote excellence in research 
and scholarship, bollb to support cultural, 
scientific,, and technMogical development in a 
general way, and to meet specific research nee^ds 
. : of an applied or mission-oriented character. One 
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V facet of this/re8ponfei1)ility is the training and 
' , retention within Canada of scholars and scien- 

'■ vo/' " '■'"^■iSt8«''" 

(4) To suppott the use of both off icial languages of 
. Canada for instructional purposes at the post- 

secoif4ary level (as at other levels) • This is 
the purpose of bilingualism grants, which sub- 
sidize the provision of instruction in whichever 
of the two languages is in minority position 
locally, / . 

' , ■ . . ■ ;«« . ■ ■-:.''■?■■ '., ^ - ■ 

y;;.'C5) To meet Canadian obligations to., the international 

\^yjy commun.ityv' fox 

— supporjt; ;bf ^^foret^ studying in 

• Canada^\•^/^;;•y^.\^; \- ' -^^^^^ ■ 

f — fiiiancing , iprog rails 'iof technological assistance 
7 or assistance j&aj';v^^^t^ foreign 

countries, . and' int^e^J^atipn^^^ 'exchange^^v^ of 
scholars and scientists; arid ^ 

—supporting a Canadian contribution to inter- 
national scholarship and research on a scale 
consistent with Canada's size and wealth, 

. (pages S^4-375) 

a : ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' 

# 3. — That the universities of Canada, through the AUCC, 
^plore with' the relevant professiorial associations 
the aidequacy of federal information services, arid 
make recommendations for their improvement, 

(page 402) , 

POLICY OPTIONS FOR PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS: 

Note: Most of these, options are not mutually 
exclusive • 3 ' • 



I — Introduce or reintroduce the practice of allocating- 
general provincial ^qp^^rating' grants to universities 
according to a formula based on current enrolments, 
weighted by program arid level. 

(page 324) 
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#2 — Introduce averaging provisions into the formula,. •^ soj\;L^ 
t^iat grants are allocated among institutrions -accotdf-/ '^ 
ing to weighted, enrolments over a period of yejaxk<;':}ii ■ 
(say, three or .five) pre^ceding the financial yeaT£::::ii^0,,'; 
■question.. • ' ■ • ■ '•vV'^':-=^^' 

■ .'-/^ : (page:^57X:^^^ 

# 3 — Amend the formula by ' assigning each institutlon'^.a 

floor figure for enrolment units. V!. ; * 

# 4 — Amend the formula by assigning each institut^idt^; 

ceiling figure for enrolment units. . r 

... - - tp^^e;32S'):y 

it 5 — In the formula, treat gradiiate enrplni^tsny/le^ 

generously than has been ^customaryV hitherto v/iiy/^^^^ 
■- ' ^ Canada.' . ■. ■ , » •/ -^'-'0';;^^'^':;^' 

// 6 /r- Pi:ay ide ..a. provlhc ial . grant . t6 supijdtit , . t;lxe' blaisic'' -or . 
; ; /t:n ^ii^d^^ ii-pproved* academ^-c*^ pr;ogr/am$f^ ;;^:iy^^^^^^ { 

'-'V; t.hose costs incurred , in. tnounbdng or,;main^^ 

programs for« a single studeht r ahdV proyiii^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tional grant to cover margin^: costs, . beyprid^^^ 

lated. minimum enrolment , tW 4ddi^onal;^ I 

determined, by entolment-ba^Qd jEomul^.:^^.^^^^^^ n ^??;'-^^ : , //: 

// 7 — Fund "academic .'.^.pendltureV'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* sponsored research^— ^. b/ an Wroiinie^^ 

# . and other expenditures ; by^ 

d1 qcretionarv basis. ' 'y'-:\: '-^.y--'-.^ly''\l^i^^>.'' ' • 



r.' a r . 



# 8 — Employ'' a formula not' only ftir,:di^ 

funds among a number of itistitut.lori^^^ 

mining the l^vel . *of pr oyint/ial^.spen "Unlver si- : 

■ .ties, (operating* •gyraiits>';^':.; '^^^ ;; 



; ' '' 'fr' 'i^'^^/^''\ '"'(p^ge' 336) 



Employ a fully discretionary budget-review system for 
determining the grant that each .university within the 
province requires, talcing into account the financial 
4ieeds of ^the Institution and the funds it obtains 
from other sources. 

^ (page. 338) 

Control the fees levied by universitie-s, and: — 

(a) Reduce, possibly to zero, the proportion of 
university incomes deriving from fees; or 

(b) Peg feies at' sotne a3signed proportion of esti- 
mated program costs* (l^e., fees vary sub- 

. stantially by program); or' 

(c) Raise fee levels., so -tjhat'^stu'di^n^^ a highisif 
proportion of university operating costs than 
they do no*; offer, conventional or "contingent 
repayment loans to counteract the presumably 
adverse impact on access and participation 
rates; ahd/br . 

* td) { .Rfi^ leVel^, , but:', counterbalance the in- 

:' : ' fees wLthV .g^ran^^^ to 

/.' students, either univedpiill^^ of 
a means test (thus shifting avpottion of the 
public subsidy from institutions to stud*qtits). 

(pages 339-340:) 

Let universities use their own discretion in setting 
fees, counteract any adverse impact on access and 
participation rates by appropriate student '^aid 
schemes, .as in Options 10-c and 10-d. ' 

>^ - ■ (page 340) 

Support Research by contract and poissibly also by 
grants, in areas of special* provincial concern, e.g., 
education, social services' and, health ' care, and 
technological development. 



(pages 355=*'356 ) 
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j?13 — Create provincial granting councils With functions, 
analogous to, and perhaps duplicating, those of the 
federal granting councils, particularly in' the sap- 
port of specific projects proposed by individual 
faculty members. ; 



\(page 3.56) 



#14 — Support, whether through quasi-independent granting 
councils.' or through government departments, the 
^"-^evelopmerit* of a specialized. '"research capability in 
'^•'selected ^areas of scieypfclf ic , techndlogic 

scholarly activity, conceivably^ with intent^ to 
strengthettV'i^' position of provincial researchers in 
.. . competing for'^ federial funds. ■ 

<^ ■•' (Pag^' 356) 

7/15 — Ensure, through a program' of grants to univeirsit^es 
or to institutes affiliated witbi, universities, that 
.'*t..the funding.:>'of univer'sity rese&rch supports the 
''^implementation of a general plan*;f<^r' the development 
of a proy^ncial university system,^ each university 
* having selected areas of specialization. 



■■ " ■ ■ " ■ ' (page ■356)- 

#16 — Work towards the development of d ^ comprehensive 
-r^ capability within the province by (a) *de- 

{l-'S i^^liT^g the prpy ii;ice * s research needs ;ahd priorities , 
vi- : V V'^ (b) chpqsing ••^i)propriate instrumer^ts for , the im- 
- / plementati*qn;;of a research strategy ^ . lb . 'government 
. ■ ' JLabpratorle>; . iii industry, in research institutes, 
and in uniVerSities , and (c) promoting university* 
research, in ' those areas identified as BMt>g ap- 
^ . propriate for the universities / through a combination 
* ' ; "of the techniques or mechanisms mentioned in Options 

12 through. 15. ' 

. » ' ■ . . ... ■ ( ■ . ■ .' •• 

* ' (page 356) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: These are proposals.^whlch relate to poli- 
cies of the Government of Canada. 

4,1 —That the Government of Canada redesign' its policies 
and activities in relationr to ^universities,. In ac- 
cordance with readily ideiltif iabie purposes; and that 
' it do so through the implementatioii of distinctly 
federal programs which dovetail with and supplement 
provincial action in post-secondary education. 

(page 393) 

# 2 — That the Government of Canada* .^recognize the impor- 
,tance of stability in the funiJing ofi' research by 
committing itself to minimum const atit-^dollar ap- 
piropriatlons for the granting • council s^ on a multi- 
year l?5LSis, e.g., by guaranteeing budgetary alloc 
tion pe^^j^'d to the rate of growth ttie GNP. 



Opage 394)' 



, # 3 ^:^ai the Govern^^nti^ of Canada endor'se the objectives 
identified by each, of the granting councils in the 

y>' /'plans they have formulated, and fund the councils. at 
a level sufficient to implement those plans. 

- ■ ^ (page 394) 

# 4 — That the Government of Canada open discussions with 
the provinces -with -a view; to augmenting the financial 
resources of the' granting councils on the under- 
. standing that they Will: 

(a) cover indirect costs,, and "..^ 

. (b) compensate universities arid other institutit)ns 
for release • time for staff whose research they 
support. . 

> :' : V (page .395) 



.' ■ ■' . ' ■ ■ . ' ■ * » ■ . 

f 5 — That, in the case of research -grants , allowances for 
release time be made on the basis of a Reasonable 
estimate of the time a competent researcher should 
. spend- on the project,, subject ta later su))mission of 
a new grant application; and that in the case of ' 
contracts^ such allowances either be niade on the same 
basis, or by ex post reckoning » > ^- 

: ^ ' • ; Xpage 39?) 



# fe/,r- That allowances for indirect costs; either be negbti- 
ated with each institution at a standard :i?ate f<^ 
f : that institution, or be fixed atfifa level representing 
' an averag^'^v^of indirect cdst ratios among representa- 
tive institution? , ; about 50 pervcent of 

^ direct>costs including jrelease time (a iEtgure drawn 
:Cy-r' from the CAUgO Pilot gjt:udy'on;the Costs of jjniversity 
;■ Research) • ■ "'V v.-- ' ' ■ 

'^v:' . ' ' . . ■ ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

v# 7 — That t hois e proportions of grants and coritracjfs re- 
lating; to release' >time'' . ar(d ;to indirect costs be 
awarded to the institution employing the*' researcher , 
and -te titeated by ;it as gen^ra,l revenue.? 

^ ' " ' " (page 395) 

. ■■ ■■. • • _ ,. J . ■ . . ■ ■ : • 

it- 8 — That,, if the Federal-ProviTj^clal Task Force on Student 
Assistance expresses interest in an income-contingent 
loans scheme, or otherwise recommends the extension 
of the loan remission : plaits operating , is ' ^ some pro- 
vinces, the Gpvernmetjt of '^Canada lexplore with the 
' provinces ' iiow .it might appropriately contribute to 
the implementation of such recbmmendations. 



^f^.-' . ' (page 399) 



That the Government of Canada institute a program of 
f inancial compeasatison to the governments of those 
;]|)rovinces which have a tfet influx /of - university 
students, and that the funds transferred by fixed at 
\ a level equal to the provincial per-student grant' to 
the* universities , . times! the number by ' whichu- non- 
resident students exceed. /; t:he number of provincial 
residents studying. at universities elsevftiere in. 

• . : . ' •■ : ' ■ . 

(page 400) 

■ • • ' ' ■ 

That the Government of Canada institute.a progrera of 
travel^ subsidies to finance interproviticial student 
exchange prograins. / : 

'.* ■ ■ ■ '.IV ' ' . . ■ ' . • ; 

' . . ^ . (page 401) 

That .the Governfaent^ of Canada recognize its moral 
commitment not.> to. amend the established prpgrams; 
financing arrarigemients in a way- prejudicial to the 
interests of the provinces, without giving three 
years' notice of its intention of doing so. > 

r V (page '405) 
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